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CHAPTER  IV. 

ALLAN      AT      BAY. 

Two  o'clock  came;  and  Pedgift  Junior,  punc- 
tual to  his  time,  came  with  it.  His  vivacity  of 
the  morning  had  all  sparkled  out;  he  greeted 
Allan  with  his  customary  politeness,  but  with- 
out his  customary  smile;  and,  when  the  head- 
waiter  came  in  for  orders,  his  dismissal  was  in- 
stantly pronounced  in  words  never  yet  heard  to 
issue  from  the  lips  of  Pedgift  in  that  hotel: 
"Nothing  at  present." 

"You  seem  to  be  in  low  spirits,"  said  Allan. 
"Can't  we  get  our  information?  Can  nobody 
tell  you  anything  about  the  house  in  Pimlico?" 

"Three  different  people  have  told  me  about  it, 
Mr.  Armadale,  and  they  have  all  three  said  the 
same  thing." 

Allan  eagerly  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
place  occupied  by  his  traveling  companion.  His 
reflections  in  the  interval  since  they  had  last  seen 
each  other  had  not  tended  to  compose  him.  That 
strange  connection,  so  easy  to  feel,  so  hard  to 
trace,  between  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Miss 
G-wilt's  family  circumstances  and  the  difficulty 
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of  approaching  Miss  Gwilt's  reference,  which 
had  already  established  itself  in  his  thoughts, 
had  by  this  time  stealthily  taken  a  firmer  and 
firmer  hold  on  his  mind.  Doubts  troubled  him 
which  he  could  neither  understand  nor  express. 
Curiosity  filled  him,  which  he  half  longed  and 
half  dreaded  to  satisfy. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  sir,  before  I  can  come  to  the  point," 
said  Pedgift  Junior.  "I  don't  want  to  force  my- 
self into  your  confidence.  I  only  want  to  see  my 
way,  in  what  looks  to  me  like  a  very  awkward 
business.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  whether 
others  besides  yourself  are  interested  in  this 
inquiry  of  ours?" 

"Other  people  are  interested  in  it,"  replied 
Allan.  "There's  no  objection  to  telling  you 
that." 

"Is  there  any  other  person  who  is  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  besides  Mrs.  Mandeville  herself?" 
pursued  Pedgift,  winding  his  way  a  little  deeper 
into  the  secret. 

"Yes;  there  is  another  person,"  said  Allan, 
answering  rather  unwillingly. 

"Is  the  person  a  young  woman,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale?" 

Allan  started.  "How  do  you  come  to  guess 
that?"  he  began,  then  checked  himself,  when  it 
was  too  late.  "Don't  ask  me  any  more  ques- 
tions," he  resumed.  "I'm  a  bad  hand  at  de- 
fending myself  against  a  sharp  fellow  like  you; 
and  I'm  bound  in  honor  toward  other  people  to 
keep  the  particulars  of  this  business  to  myself." 
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Pedgift  Junior  had  apparently  heard  enough 
for  his  purpose.  He  drew  his  chair,  in  his  turn, 
nearer  to  Allan.  He  was  evidently  anxious  and 
embarrassed ;  but  his  professional  manner  began 
to  show  itself  again  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 

"I've  done  with  my  questions,  sir,"  he  said; 
"and  I  have  something  to  say  now  on  my  side. 
In  my  father's  absence,  perhaps  you  may  be 
kindly  disposed  to  consider  me  as  your  legal  ad- 
viser. If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not 
stir  another  step  in  this  inquiry." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  interposed  Allan. 

"It  is  just  possible,  Mr.  Armadale,  that  the 
cabman,  positive  as  he  is,  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. I  strongly  recommend  you  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  to  drop  it 
there." 

The  caution  was  kindly  intended ;  but  it  came 
too  late.  Allan  did  what  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
a  hundred  in  his  position  would  have  done — he 
declined  to  take  his  lawyer's  advice. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Pedgift  Junior;  "if  you 
will  have  it,  you  niust  have  it." 

He  leaned  forward  close  to  Allan's  ear,  and 
whispered  what  he  had  heard  of  the  house  in 
Pimlico,  and  of  the  people  who  occupied  it. 

"Don't  blame  me,  Mr.  Armadale,"  he  added, 
when  the  irrevocable  words  had  been  spoken.  ' ' I 
tried  to  spare  you." 

Allan  suffered  the  shock,  as  all  great  shocks 
are  suffered,  in  silence.  His  first  impulse  would 
have  driven  him  headlong  for  refuge  to  that  very 
view  of  the  cabman's  assertion  which  had  just 
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been  recommended  to  him,  but  for  one  damning 
circumstance  which  placed  itself  inexorably  in 
his  way.  Miss  Gwilt's  marked  reluctance  to 
approach  the  story  of  her  past  life  rose  irrepres- 
sibly  on  his  memory,  in  indirect  but  horrible 
confirmation  of  the  evidence  which  connected 
Miss  Gwilt's  reference  with  the  house  in  Pimlico. 
One  conclusion,  and  one  only— the  conclusion 
which  any  man  must  have  drawn,  hearing  what 
he  had  just  heard,  and  knowing  no  more  than  he 
knew — forced  itself  into  his  mind.  A  miserable, 
fallen  woman,  who  had  abandoned  herself  in 
her  extremity  to  the  help  of  wretches  skilled 
in  criminal  concealment,  who  had  stolen  her  way 
back  to  decent  society  and  a  reputable  employ- 
ment by  means  of  a  false  character,  and  whose 
position  now  imposed  on  her  the  dreadful  neces- 
sity of  perpetual  secrecy  and  perpetual  deceit  in 
relation  to  her  past  life — such  was  the  aspect 
in  which  the  beautiful  governess  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose  now  stood  revealed  to  Allan's  eyes! 
Falsely  revealed,  or  truly  revealed?  Had 
she  stolen  her  way  back  to  decent  society  and 
a  reputable  employment  by  means  of  a  false 
character?  She  had.  Did  her  position  impose  on 
her  the  dreadful  necessity  of  perpetual  secrecy 
and  perpetual  deceit  in  relation  to  her  past  life? 
It  did.  "Was  she  some  such  pitiable  victim  to 
the  treachery  of  a  man  unknown  as  Allan  had 
supposed?  She  was  no  such  pitiable  victim. 
The  conclusion  which  Allan  had  drawn  —  the 
conclusion  literally  forced  into  his  mind  by  the 
facts  before  him  —  was,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
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elusion  of  all  others  that  was  furthest  even  from 
touching  on  the  truth.  The  true  story  of  Miss 
Gwilt's  connection  with  the  house  in  Pimlico 
and  the  people  who  inhabited  it  —a  house  rightly 
described  as  filled  with  wicked  secrets,  and  people 
rightly  represented  as  perpetually  in  danger  of 
feeling  the  grasp  of  the  law — was  a  story  which 
coming  events  were  yet  to  disclose :  a  story  in- 
finitely less  revolting,  and  yet  infinitely  more 
terrible,  than  Allan  or  Allan's  companion  had 
either  of  them  supposed. 

"I  tried  to  spare  you,  Mr.  Armadale,"  repeated 
Pedgift.  "I  was  anxious,  if  I  could  possibly 
avoid  it,  not  to  distress  you." 

Allan  looked  up,  and  made  an  effort  to  con- 
trol himself.  "You  have  distressed  me  dread- 
fully," he  said.  "You  have  quite  crushed  me 
down.  But  it  is  not  your  fault.  I  ought  to  feel 
you  have  done  me  a  service ;  and  what  I  ought 
to  do  I  will  do,  when  I  am  my  own  man  again. 
There  is  one  thing,"  Allan  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's painful  consideration,  "which  ought  to 
be  understood  between  us  at  once.  The  advice 
you  offered  me  just  now  was  very  kindly  meant, 
and  it  was  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given. 
I  will  take  it  gratefully.  We  will  never  talk  of 
this  again,  if  you  please ;  and  I  beg  and  entreat 
you  will  never  speak  about  it  to  any  other  person. 
Will  you  promise  me  that?" 

Pedgift  gave  the  promise  with  very  evident 
sincerity,  but  without  his  professional  confidence 
of  manner.  The  distress  in  Allan's  face  seemed 
to  daunt  him.  After  a  moment  of  very  unchar- 
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acteristic  hesitation,  he  considerately  quitted  the 
room. 

Left  by  himself,  Allan  rang  for  writing  mate- 
rials, and  took  out  of  his  pocket-book  the  fatal 
letter  of  introduction  to ' '  Mrs.  Mandeville' '  which 
he  had  received  from  the  major's  wife. 

A  man  accustomed  to  consider  consequences 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  action  by  previous 
thought  would,  in  Allan's  present  circumstances, 
have  felt  some  difficulty  as  to  the  course  which 
it  might  now  be  least  embarrassing  and  least 
dangerous  to  pursue.  Accustomed  to  let  his  im- 
pulses direct  him  on  all  other  occasions,  Allan 
acted  on  impulse  in  the  serious  emergency,  that 
now  confronted  him.  Though  his  attachment 
to  Miss  Gwilt  was  nothing  like  the  deeply  rooted 
feeling  which  he  had  himself  honestly  believed 
it  to  be,  she  had  taken  no  common  place  in  his 
admiration,  and  she  filled  him  with  no  common 
grief  when  he  thought  of  her  now.  His  one 
dominant  desire,  at  that  critical  moment  in  his 
life,  was  a  man's  merciful  desire  to  protect  from 
exposure  and  ruin  the  unhappy  woman  who  had 
lost  her  place  in  his  estimation,  without  losing  her 
claim  to  the  forbearance  that  could  spare,  and  to 
the  compassion  that  could  shield  her.  "I  can't  go 
back  to  Thorpe  Ambrose;  I  can't  trust  myself  to 
speak  to  her,  or  to  see  her  again.  But  I  can  keep 
her  miserable  secret;  and  I  will!"  With  that 
thought  in  his  heart,  Allan  set  himself  tD  perform 
the  first  and  foremost  duty  which  now  claimed  him 
— the  duty  of  communicating  with  Mrs.  Milroy. 
If  he  had  possessed  a  higher  mental  capacity 
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and  a  clearer  mental  view,  he  might  have  found 
the  letter  no  easy  one  to  write.  As  it  was,  he 
calculated  no  consequences,  and  felt  no  diffi- 
culty. His  instinct  warned  him  to  withdraw 
at  once  from  the  position  in  which  he  now  stood 
toward  the  major's  wife,  and  he  wrote  what  his 
instinct  counseled  him  to  write  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, as  rapidly  as  the  pen  could  travel 
over  the  paper : 

"Dunn's  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  Tuesday. 
"DEAR  MADAM — Pray  excuse  my  not  return- 
ing to  Thorpe  Ambrose  to-day,  as  I  said  I  would. 
Unforeseen  circumstances  oblige  me  t j  stop  in 
London.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  seeing  Mrs.  Mandeville,  f.r  which  reason  I 
cannot  perform  your  errand;  and  I  beg,  there- 
fore, with  many  apologies,  to  return  the  letter  of 
introduction.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  kindness,  and  that  I  will  not  venture 
to  trespass  on  it  any  further. 

"I  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

"  ALLAN  ARM  A  DALE." 

In  those  artless  words,  still  entirely  unsus- 
picious of  the  character  of  the  woman  he  had 
to  deal  with,  Allan  put  the  weapon  she  wanted 
into  Mrs.  Milroy's  hands. 

The  letter  and  its  inclosure  once  sealed  up  and 
addressed,  he  was  free  to  think  of  himself  and 
his  future.  As  he  sat  idly  drawing  lines  with 
his  pen  on  the  blotting-paper,  the  tears  came 
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into  his  eyes  for  the  first  time — tears  in  which 
the  woman  who  had  deceived  him  had  no  share. 
His  heart  had  gone  back  to  his  dead  mother. 
"If  she  had  been  alive,"  he  thought,  "I  might 
have  trusted  her,  and  she  would  have  comforted 
me."  It  was  useless  to  dwell  on  it;  he  dashed 
away  the  tears,  and  turned  his  thoughts,  with 
the  heart-sick  resignation  that  we  all  know,  to 
living  and  present  things. 

He  wrote  a  line  to  Mr.  Bashwood,  briefly  in- 
forming the  deputy-steward  that  his  absence  from 
Thorpe  Ambrose  was  likely  to  be  prolonged  for 
some  little  time,  and  that  any  further  instruc- 
tions which  might  be  necessary,  under  those 
circumstances,  would  reach  him  through  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder.  This  done,  and  the  letters 
sent  to  the  post,  his  thoughts  were  forced  back 
once  more  on  himself.  Again  the  blank  future 
waited  before  him  to  be  filled  up ;  and  again  his 
heart  shrank  from  it  to  the  refuge  of  the  past. 

This  time  other  images  than  the  image  of  his 
mother  filled  his  mind.  The  one  all-absorbing 
interest  of  his  earlier  days  stirred  living  and 
eager  in  him  again.  He  thought  of  the  sea; 
he  thought  of  his  yacht  lying  idle  in  the  fish- 
ing harbor  at  his  west-country  home.  The  old 
longing  got  possession  of  him  to  hear  the  wash 
of  the  waves ;  to  see  the  filling  of  the  sails ;  to 
feel  the  vessel  that  his  own  hands  had  helped 
to  build  bounding  under  him  once  more.  He 
rose  in  his  impetuous  way  to  call  for  the  time- 
table, and  to  start  for  Somersetshire  by  the  first 
train,  when  the  dread  of  the  questions  which 
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Mr.  Brock  might  ask,  the  suspicion  of  the  change 
which  Mr.  Brock  might  see  in  him,  drew  him 
back  to  his  chair.  "I'll  write,"  he  thought,  "to 
have  the  yacht  rigged  and  refitted,  and  I'll  wait 
to  go  to  Somersetshire  myself  till  Midwinter  can 
go  with  me."  He  sighed  as  his  memory  reverted 
to  his  absent  friend.  Never  had  he  felt  the  void 
made  in  his  life  by  Midwinter's  departure  so 
painfully  as  he  felt  it  now,  in  the  dreariest  of 
all  social  solitudes— the  solitude  of  a  stranger  in 
London,  left  by  himself  at  a  hotel. 

Before  long,  Pedgift  Junior  looked  in,  with 
an  apology  for  his  intrusion.  Allan  felt  too 
lonely  and  too  friendless  not  to  welcome  his 
companion's  re  -  appearance  gratefully.  "I'm 
not  going  back  to  Thorpe  Ambrose,"  he  said; 
"I'm  going  to  stay  a  little  while  in  London.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  stay  with  me?"  To  do 
him  justice,  Pedgift  was  touched  by  the  solitary 
position  in  which  the  owner  of  the  great  Thorpe 
Ambrose  estate  now  appeared  before  him. 
had  never,  in  his  relations  with  Allan,  so  entirely 
forgotten  his  business  interests  as  he  forgot  them 
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"You  are  quite  right,  sir,  to  stop  here;  Lon- 
don's the  place  to  divert  your  mind,"  said  Ped- 
gift, cheerfully.  "All  business  is  more  or  less 
elastic  in  its  nature,  Mr.  Armadale;  I'll  spin 
my  business  out,  and  keep  you  company  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  We  are  both  of  us  on 
the  right  side  of  thirty,  sir;  let's  enjoy  ourselves. 
What  do  you  say  to  dining  early,  and  going  to 
the  play,  and  trying  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Vol.  9— B 
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Hyde  Park  to-morrow  morning,  after  breakfast? 
If  we  only  live  like  fighting-cocks,  and  go  in 
perpetually  for  public  amusements,  we  shall 
arrive  in  no  time  at  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano  of  the  ancients.  Don't  be  alarmed  at  the 
quotation,  sir.  I  dabble  a  little  in  Latin  after 
business  hours,  and  enlarge  my  sympathies  by 
occasional  perusal  of  the  Pagan  writers,  assisted 
by  a  crib.  William,  dinner  at  five;  and,  as  it's 
particularly  important  to-day,  I'll  see  the  cook 
myself." 

The  evening  passed;  the  next  day  passed; 
Thursday  morning  came,  and  brought  with  it 
a  letter  for  Allan.  The  direction  was  in  Mrs. 
Milroy's  handwriting;  and  the  form  of  address 
adopted  in  the  letter  warned  Allan,  the  moment 
he  opened  it,  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

["Private."] 

"The  Cottage,  Thorpe  Ambrose,.  Wednesday. 

"SiR — I  have  just  received  your  mysterious 
letter.  It  has  more  than  surprised,  it  has  really 
alarmed  me.  After  having  made  the  friendliest 
advances  to  you  on  my  side,  I  find  myself  sud- 
denly shut  out  from  your  confidence  in  the  most 
unintelligible,  and,  I  must  add,  the  most  dis- 
courteous manner.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
I  can  allow  the  matter  to  rest  where  you  have 
left  it.  The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
your  letter  is  that  my  confidence  must  have  been 
abused  in  some  way,  and  that  you  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  are  willing  to  tell  me.  Speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  my  daughter's  welfare,  I 
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request  that  you  will  inform  me  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are  which  have  prevented  your  see- 
ing Mrs.  Mandeville,  and  which  have  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  assistance  that  you  uncondi- 
tionally promised  me  in  your  letter  of  Monday 
last. 

"In  my  state  of  health,  I  cannot  involve  my- 
self in  a  lengthened  correspondence.  I  must 
endeavor  to  anticipate  any  objections  you  may 
make,  and  I  must  say  all  that  I  have  to  say  in 
my  present  letter.  In  the  event  (which  I  am 
most  unwilling  to  consider  possible)  of  your  de- 
clining to  accede  to  the  request  that  I  have  just 
addressed  to  you,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  my  daughter  to  have  this 
very  unpleasant  matter  cleared  up.  If  I  don't 
hear  from  you  to  my  full  satisfaction  by  return  of 
post,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  my  husband  that 
circumstances  have  happened  which  justify  us 
in  immediately  testing  the  respectability  of  Miss 
Gwilt's  reference.  And  when  he  asks  me  for  my 
authority,  I  will  refer  him  to  you. 

"Your  obedient  servant,         ANNE  MILROY." 

In  those  terms  the  major's  wife  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  left  her  victim  to  survey  at  his  leisure 
the  trap  in  which  she  had  caught  him.  Allan's 
belief  in  Mrs.  Milroy's  good  faith  had  been  so 
implicitly  sincere  that  her  letter  simply  bewil- 
dered him.  He  saw  vaguely  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  some  way,  and  that  Mrs.  Milroy's 
neighborly  interest  in  him  was  not  what  it  had 
looked  on  the  surface ;  and  he  saw  no  more.  The 
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threat  of  appealing  to  the  major — on  which,  with 
a  woman's  ignorance  of  the  natures  of  men,  Mrs. 
Milroy  had  relied  for  producing  its  effect — was 
the  only  part  of  the  letter  to  which  Allan  reverted 
with  any  satisfaction:  it  relieved  instead  of 
alarming  him.  "If  there  is  to  be  a  quarrel," 
he  thought,  "it  will  be  a  comfort,  at  any  rate, 
to  have  it  out  with  a  man. ' ' 

Firm  in  his  resolution  to  shield  the  unhappy 
woman  whose  secret  he  wrongly  believed  him- 
self to  have  surprised,  Allan  sat  down  to  write 
his  apologies  to  the  major's  wife.  After  setting 
up  three  polite  declarations,  in  close  marching 
order,  he  retired  from  the  field.  "He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  have  offended  Mrs.  Milroy.  He 
was  innocent  of  all  intention  to  offend  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy. And  he  begged  to  remain  Mrs.  Milroy's 
truly."  Never  had  Allan's  habitual  brevity  as 
a  letter-writer  done  him  better  service  than  it 
did  him  now.  With  a  little  more  skillfulness 
in  the  use  of  his  pen,  he  might  have  given  his 
enemy  even  a  stronger  hold  on  him  than  the 
hold  she  had  got  already. 

The  interval  day  passed,  and  with  the  next 
morning's  post  Mrs.  Milroy's  threat  came  realized 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  her  husband.  The 
major  wrote  less  formally  than  his  wife  had  writ- 
ten, but  his  questions  were  mercilessly  to  the  point : 

["Private,"] 

"The  Cottage,  Thorpe  Ambrose,  Friday,  July  11,  1851. 

"DEAR  SIR — When  you  did  me  the  favor  of 

calling  here  a  few  days  since,  you  asked  a  ques^ 
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tion  relating  to  my  governess,  Miss  Gwilt,  which 
I  thought  rather  a  strange  one  at  the  time,  and 
which  caused,  as  you  may  remember,  a  momen- 
tary embarrassment  between  us. 

"This  morning  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice  again  in  a  manner 
which  has  caused  me  the  utmost  astonishment. 
In  plain  words,  Mrs.  Milroy  has  informed  me 
that  Miss  Gwilt  has  exposed  herself  to  the  sus- 
picion of  having  deceived  us  by  a  false  reference. 
On  my  expressing  the  surprise  which  such  an 
extraordinary  statement  caused  me,  and  request- 
ing that  it  might  be  instantly  substantiated,  I 
was  still  further  astonished  by  being  told  to 
apply  for  all  particulars  to  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Armadale.  I  have  vainly  requested  some 
further  explanation  from  Mrs.  Milroy;  she  per- 
sists in  maintaining  silence,  and  in  referring  me 
to  yourself. 

"Under  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  I 
am  compelled,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  to  ask 
you  certain  questions  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
put  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  which  I  am  quite 
ready  to  believe  (from  my  previous  experience 
of  you)  that  you  will  answer  frankly  on  your  side. 
"I  beg  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
you  admit  or  deny  Mrs.  Milroy 's  assertion  that 
you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  partic- 
ulars relating  either  to  Miss  Gwilt  or  to  Miss 
Gwilt's  reference,  of  which  I  am  entirely  igno- 
rant? In  the  second  place,  if  you  admit  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Milroy's  statement,  I  request  to  know 
bow  you  became  acquainted  with  those  particu- 
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lars?     Thirdly,  and  lastly,  I  beg  to  ask  you  what 
the  particulars  are? 

"If  any  special  justification  for  putting  these 
questions  be  needed — which,  purely  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  toward  yourself,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit— I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  most  precious 
charge  in  my  house,  the  charge  of  my  daughter, 
is  confided  to  Miss  Gwilt;  and  that  Mrs.  Milroy's 
statement  places  you,  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
position  of  being  competent  to  tell  me  whether 
that  charge  is  properly  bestowed  or  not. 

* '  I  have  only  to  add  that,  as  nothing  has  thus 
far  occurred  to  justify  me  in  entertaining  the 
slightest  suspicion  either  of  my  governess  or  her 
reference,  I  shall  wait  before  I  make  any  appeal 
to  Miss  Gwilt  until  I  have  received  your  answer 
— which  I  shall  expect  by  return  of  post.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"DAVID   MILROY." 

This  transparently  straightforward  letter  at 
once  dissipated  the  confusion  which  had  thus  far 
existed  in  Allan's  mind.  He  saw  the  snare  in 
which  he  had  been  caught  (though  he  was  still 
necessarily  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  had 
been  set  for  him)  as  he  had  not  seen  it  yet.  Mrs, 
Milroy  had  clearly  placed  him  between  two  al- 
ternatives— the  alternative  of  putting  himself  in 
the  wrong,  by  declining  to  answer  her  husband's 
questions ;  or  the  alternative  of  meanly  shelter- 
ing his  responsibility  behind  the  responsibility 
of  a  woman,  by  acknowledging  to  the  major's 
own  face  that  the  major's  wife  had  deceived  him. 
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In  this  difficulty  Allan  acted  as  usual,  with- 
out hesitation.  His  pledge  to  Mrs.  Milroy  to 
consider  their  correspondence  private  still  bound 
him,  disgracefully  as  she  had  abused  it.  And 
his  resolution  was  as  immovable  as  ever  to  let  no 
earthly  consideration  tempt  him  into  betraying 
Miss  Gwilt.  "I  may  have  behaved  like  a  fool," 
he  thought,  "but  I  won't  break  my  word;  and  I 
won't  be  the  means  of  turning  that  miserable 
woman  adrift  in  the  world  again." 

He  wrote  to  the  major  as  artlessly  and  briefly 
as  he  had  written  to  the  major's  wife.  He  de- 
clared his  unwillingness  to  cause  a  friend  and 
neighbor  any  disappointment,  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly help  it.  On  this  occasion  he  had  no  other 
choice.  The  questions  the  major  asked  him 
were  questions  which  he  could  -  not  consent  to 
answer.  He  was  not  very  clever  at  explaining 
himself,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  excused  for 
putting  it  in  that  way,  and  saying  no  more. 

Monday's  post  brought  with  it  Major  Milroy's 
rejoinder,  and  closed  the  correspondence. 

"  The  Cottage,  Thorpe  Ambrose,  Sunday. 
"SiR — Your  refusal  to  answer  my  questions, 
unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  even  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  such  a  proceeding,  can  be  interpreted 
but  in  one  way.  Besides  being  an  implied  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  correctness  of  Mrs.  Milroy's 
statement,  it  is  also  an  implied  reflection  on  my 
governess's  character.  As  an  act  of  justice  tow- 
ard a  lady  who  lives  under  the  protection  of  my 
roof,  and  who  has  given  me  no  reason  whatever 
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to  distrust  her,  I  shall  now  show  our  cor- 
respondence to  Miss  Gwilt;  and  I  shall  re- 
peat to  her  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Mrs.  Milroy  on  the  subject,  in  Mrs.  Milroy's 
presence. 

"One  word  more  respecting  the  future  rela- 
tions between  us,  and  I  have  done.  My  ideas 
on  certain  subjects  are,  I  dare  say,  the  ideas  of 
an  old-fashioned  man.  In  my  xime,  we  had  a 
code  of  honor  by  which  we  regulated  our  ac- 
tions. According  to  that  code,  if  a  man  made 
private  inquiries  into  a  lady's  affairs,  without 
being  either  her  husband,  her  father,  or  her 
brother,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  responsibil- 
ity of  justifying  his  conduct  in  the  estimation 
of  others ;  and,  if  he  evaded  that  responsibility, 
he  abdicated  the  position  of  a  gentleman.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  antiquated  way  of  think- 
ing exists  no  longer ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  me,  at 
my  time  of  life,  to  adopt  more  modern  views.  I 
am  scrupulously  anxious,  seeing  that  we  live  in 
a  country  and  a  time  in  which  the  only  court  of 
honor  is  a  police-court,  to  express  myself  with 
the  utmost  moderation  of  language  upon  this  the 
last  occasion  that  I  shall  have  to  communicate 
with  you.  Allow  me,  therefore,  merely  to  re- 
mark that  our  ideas  of  the  conduct  which  is  be- 
coming in  a  gentleman  differ  seriously ;  and  per- 
mit me  on  this  account  to  request  that  you  will 
consider  yourself  for  the  future  as  a  stranger  to 
my  family  and  to  myself. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"DAVID  MILROY." 
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The  Monday  morning  on  which  his  client  re- 
ceived the  major's  letter  was  the  blackest  Mon- 
day that  had  yet  been  marked  in  Pedgift's  calen- 
dar. When  Allan's  first  angry  sense  of  the  tone 
of  contempt  in  which  his  friend  and  neighbor 
pronounced  sentence  on  him  had  subsided,  it  left 
him  sunk  in  a  state  of  depression  from  which  no 
efforts  made  by  his  traveling  companion  could 
rouse,  him  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Reverting 
naturally,  now  that  his  sentence  of  banishment 
had  been  pronounced,  to  his  early  intercourse 
with  the  cottage,  his  memory  went  back  to 
Neelie,  more  regretfully  and  more  penitently 
than  it  had  gone  back  to  her  yet.  "If  she  had 
shut  the  door  on  me,  instead  of  her  father,"  was 
the  bitter  reflection  with  which  Allan  now  re- 
viewed the  past,  "I  shouldn't  have  had  a  word 
to  say  against  it;  I  should  have  felt  it  served 
me  right." 

The  next  day  brought  another  letter — a  wel- 
come letter  this  time,  from  Mr.  Brock.  Allan 
had  written  to  Somersetshire  on  the  subject  of 
refitting  the  yacht  some  days  since.  The  letter 
had  found  the  rector  engaged,  as  he  innocently 
supposed,  in  protecting  his  old  pupil  against  the 
woman  whom  he  had  watched  in  London,  and 
whom  he  now  believed  to  have  followed  him 
back  to  his  own  home.  Acting  under  the  direc- 
tions sent  to  her,  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  house-maid 
had  completed  the  mystification  of  Mr.  Brock. 
She  had  tranquilized  all  farther  anxiety  on  the 
rector's  part  by  giving  him  a  written  undertak- 
ing (in  the  character  of  Miss  Gwilt),  engaging 
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never  to  approach  Mr.  Armadale,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter!  Firmly  persuaded  that 
he  had  won  the  victory  at  last,  poor  Mr.  Brock 
answered  Allan's  note  in  the  highest  spirits, 
expressing  some  natural  surprise  at  his  leav- 
ing Thorpe  Ambrose,  but  readily  promising 
that  the  yacht  should  be  refitted,  and  offering 
the  hospitality  of  the  rectory  in  the  heartiest 
manner. 

This  letter  did  wonders  in  raising  Allan's 
spirits.  It  gave  him  a  new  interest  to  look  to, 
entirely  disassociated  from  his  past  life  in  Nor- 
folk. He  began  to  count  the  days  that  were  still 
to  pass  before  the  return  of  his  absent  friend.  It 
was  then  Tuesday.  If  Midwinter  came  back 
from  his  walking  trip,  as  he  had  engaged  to 
come  back,  in  a  fortnight,  Saturday  would  find 
him  at  Thorpe  Ambrose.  A  note  sent  to  meet 
the  traveler  might  bring  him  to  London  the 
same  night;  and,  if  all  went  well,  before  another 
week  was  over  they  might  be  afloat  together  in 
the  yacht. 

The  next  day  passed,  to  Allan's  relief,  without 
bringing  any  letters.  The  spirits  of  Pedgift  rose 
sympathetically  with  the  spirits  of  his  client. 
Toward  dinner  time  he  reverted  to  the  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano  of  the  ancients,  and  issued 
his  orders  to  the  head- waiter  more  royally  than 
ever. 

Thursday  came,  and  brought  the  fatal  postman 
with  more  news  from  Norfolk.  A  letter-writer 
now  stepped  on  the  scene  who  had  not  appeared 
there  yet;  and  the  total  overthrow  of  all  Allan's 
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plans  for  a  visit  to  Somersetshire  was  accom- 
plished on  the  spot. 

Pedgift  Junior  happened  that  morning  to  be 
the  first  at  the  breakfast  table.  When  Allan 
came  in,  he  relapsed  into  his  professional  man- 
ner, and  offered  a  letter  to  his  patron  with  a 
bow  performed  in  dreary  silence. 

"Forme?"  inquired  Allan,  shrinking  instinct- 
ively from  a  new  correspondent. 

"For  you,  sir — from  my  father,"  replied  Ped- 
gift, "inclosed  in  one  to  myself.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  suggest,  by  way  of  preparing 
you  for — for  something  a  little  unpleasant — that 
we  shall  want  a  particularly  good  dinner  to-day ; 
and  (if  they're  not  performing  any  modern  Ger- 
man music  to-night)  I  think  we  should  do  well 
to  finish  the  evening  melodiously  at  the  Opera. ' ' 

"Something  wrong  at  Thorpe  Ambrose?"  asked 
Allen. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Armadale;  something  wrong  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose. ' ' 

Allan  sat  down  resignedly,  and  opened  the 
letter. 

["Private  and  Confidential/;] 

"High  Street,  Thorpe  Ambrose,  17th  July,  1851. 

"DEAR  SIR — I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  my 
sense  of  duty  to  your  interests  to  leave  you  any 
longer  in  ignorance  of  reports  current  in  this 
town  and  its  neighborhood,  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  reports  affecting  yourself. 

"The  first  intimation  of  anything  unpleasant 
reached  me  on  Monday  last.  It  was  widely  ru- 
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mored  in  the  town  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  at  Major  Milroy's  with  the  new  govern- 
ess, and  that  Mr.  Armadale  was  mixed  up  in  it. 
I  paid  no  heed  to  this,  believing  it  to  be  one  of 
the  many  trumpery  pieces  of  scandal  perpetually 
set  going  here,  and  as  necessary  as  the  air  they 
breathe  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
highly  respectable  place. 

"Tuesday,  however,  put  the  matter  in  a  new 
light.  The  most  interesting  particulars  were  cir- 
culated on  the  highest  authority.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  gentry  in  the  neighborhood  took  the 
matter  up, -and  universally  sanctioned  the  view 
adopted  by  the  town.  To-day  the  public  feeling 
has  reached  its  climax,  and  I  find  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  making  you  acquainted  with 
what  has  happened. 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  correspondence  took  place  last  week  be- 
tween Major  Milroy  and  yourself ;  in  which  you 
cast  a  very  serious  suspicion  on  Miss  Gwilt's  re- 
spectability, without  defining  your  accusation, 
and  without  (on  being  applied  to)  producing  your 
proofs.  Upon  this,  the  major  appears  to  have 
felt  it  his  duty  (while  assuring  his  governess  of 
his  own  firm  belief  in  her  respectability)  to  in- 
form her  of  what  had  happened,  in  order  that 
she  might  have  no  future  reason  to  complain  of 
his  having  had  any  concealments  from  her  in  a 
matter  affecting  her  character.  Very  magnani- 
mous on  the  major's  part ;  but  you  will  see  di- 
rectly that  Miss  Gwilt  was  more  magnanimous 
still.  After  expressing  her  thanks  in  a  most 
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becoming  manner,  she  requested  permission  to 
withdraw  herself  from  Major  Milroy's  service. 

44  Various  reports  are  in  circulation  as  to  the 
governess's  reason  for  taking  this  step. 

"The  authorized  version  (as  sanctioned  by  the 
resident  gentry)  represents  Miss  Gwilt  to  have 
said  that  she  could  not  condescend — in  justice  to 
herself,  and  in  justice  to  her  highly  respectable 
reference — to  defend  her  reputation  against  un- 
defined imputations  cast  on  it  by  a  comparative 
stranger.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  conduct  as 
this,  unless  she  possessed  a  freedom  of  action 
which  was  quite  incompatible  with  her  continu- 
ing to  occupy  the  dependent  position  of  a  govern- 
ess. For  that  reason  she  felt  it  incumbent  on  her 
to  leave  her  situation.  But,  while  doing  this, 
she  was  equally  determined  not  to  lead  to  any 
misinterpretation  of  her  motives  by  leaving  the 
neighborhood.  No  matter  at  what  inconven- 
ience to  herself,  she  would  remain  long  enough 
at  Thorpe  Ambrose  to  await  any  more  definitely 
expressed  imputations  that  might  be  made  on 
her  character,  and  to  repel  them  publicly  the  in- 
stant they  assumed  a  tangible  form. 

' '  Such  is  the  position  which  this  high-minded 
lady  has  taken  up,  with  an  excellent  effect  on 
the  public  mind  in  these  parts.  It  is  clearly  her 
interest,  for  some  reason,  to  leave  her  situation, 
without  leaving  the  neighborhood.  On  Monday 
last  she  established  herself  in  a  cheap  lodging  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  And  on  the  same  day 
she  probably  wrote  to  her  reference,  for  yesterday 
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there  came  a  letter  from  that  lady  to  Major  Mil- 
roy,  full  of  virtuous  indignation,  and  courting 
the  fullest  inquiry.  The  letter  has  been  shown 
publicly,  and  has  immensely  strengthened  Miss 
Gwilt's  position.  She  is  now  considered  to  be 
quite  a  heroine.  The  Thorpe  Ambrose  Mercury 
has  got  a  leading  article  about  her,  comparing 
her  to  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  considered  probable 
that  she  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sermon  next 
Sunday.  We  reckon  five  strong-minded  single 
ladies  in  this  neighborhood — and  all  five  have 
called  on  her.  A  testimonial  was  suggested ; 
but  it  has  been  given  up  at  Miss  Gwilt's  own 
request,  and  a  general  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  get  her  employment  as  a  teacher  of  music. 
Lastly,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the 
lady  herself,  in  her  capacity  of  martyr,  to  tell 
me,  in  the  sweetest  manner,  that  she  doesn't 
blame  Mr.  Armaclale,  and  that  she  considers 
him  to  be  an  innocent  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  other  and  more  designing  people.  I  was 
carefully  on  my  guard  with  her;  for  I  don't  al- 
together believe  in  Miss  Gwilt,  and  I  have  my 
lawyer's  suspicions  of  the  motive  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  her  present  proceedings. 

"I  have  written  thus  far,  my  dear  sir,  with 
little  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  But  there  is 
unfortunately  a  serious  side  to  this  business  as 
well  as  a  ridiculous  side ;  and  I  must  unwillingly 
come  to  it  before  I  close  my  letter. 

"It  is,  I  think,  quite  impossible  that  you  can 
permit  yourself  to  be  spoken  of  as  you  are  spoken 
of  now,  without  stirring  personally  in  the  mat- 
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ter.  You  have  unluckily  made  many  enemies 
here,  and  foremost  among  them  is  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Darch.  He  has  been  showing  everywhere 
a  somewhat  rashly  expressed  letter  you  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  letting  the  cottage  to 
Major  Milroy  instead  of  to  himself,  and  it  has 
helped  to  exasperate  the  feeling  against  you.  It 
is  roundly  stated  in  so  many  words  that  you 
have  been  prying  into  Miss  Gwilt's  family 
affairs,  with  the  most  dishonorable  motives; 
that  you  have!  tried,  for  a  profligate  purpose 
of  your  own,  to  damage  her  reputation,  and  to 
deprive  her  of  the  protection  of  Major  Milroy's 
roof ;  and  that,  after  having  been  asked  to  sub- 
stantiate by  proof  the  suspicions  that  you  have 
cast  on  the  reputation  of  a  defenseless  woman, 
you  have  maintained  a  silence  which  condemns 
you  in  the  estimation  of  all  honorable  men. 

' '  I  hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  don't  attach  the  smallest  particle  of  credit 
to  these  infamous  reports.  But  they  are  too 
widely  spread  and  too  widely  believed  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  return  at  once  to  this  place,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  defending  your  charac- 
ter, in  concert  with  me,  as  your  legal  adviser. 
I  have  formed,  since  my  interview  with  Miss 
Gwilt,  a  very  strong  opinion  of  my  own  on  the 
subject  of  that  lady  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
commit  to  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  I 
shall  have  a  means  to  propose  to  you  for  silenc- 
ing the  slanderous  tongues  of  your  neighbors, 
on  the  success  of  which  I  stake  my  professional 
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reputation,   if  you  will  only  back  me  by  your 
presence  and  authority. 

' '  It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  show  you  the  neces- 
sity there  is  for  your  return,  if  I  mention  one 
other  assertion  respecting  yourself,  which  is  in 
everybody's  mouth.  Your  absence  is,  I  regret 
to  tell  you,  attributed  to  the  meanest  of  all  mo- 
tives. It  is  said  that  you  are  remaining  in  Lon- 
don because  you  are  afraid  to  show  your  face  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose. 

"Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"A  PEDGIFT,  Sen." 

Allan  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  sting  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  his  lawyer's  letter.  He 
started  to  his  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  indignation, 
which  revealed  his  character  to  Fedgift  Junior 
in  an  entirely  new  light. 

"Where's  the  time-table?"  cried  Allan.  "I 
must  go  back  to  Thorpe  Ambrose  by  the  next 
train!  If  it  doesn't  start  directly,  I'll  have  a 
special  engine.  I  must  and  will  go  back  in- 
stantly, and  I  don't  care  two  straws  for  the 
expense! " 

"Suppose  we  telegraph  to  my  father,  sir?" 
suggested  the  judicious  Pedgift.  "It's  the 
quickest  way  of  expressing  your  feelings,  and 
the  cheapest." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Allan.  "Thank  you  for  re- 
minding me  of  it.  Telegraph  to  them!  Tell 
your  father  to  give  every  man  in  Thorpe  Am- 
brose the  lie  direct,  in  my  name.  Put  it  in 
capital  letters,  Pedgift — put  it  in  capital  letters !" 
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Pedgift  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  If  he 
was  acquainted  with  no  other  variety  of  human 
nature,  he  thoroughly  knew  the  variety  that 
exists  in  country  towns. 

"It  won't  have  the  least  effect  on  them,  Mr. 
Armadale, ' '  he  remarked  quietly.  ' '  They'll  only 
go  on  lying  harder  than  ever.  If  you  want  to 
upset  the  whola  town,  one  line  will  do  it.  With 
five  shillings'  worth  of  human  labor  and  electric 
fluid,. sir  (I  dabble  a  little  in  science  after  busi- 
ness hours),  we'll  explode  a  bombshell  in  Thorpe 
Ambrose !"  He  produced  the  bombshell  on  a 
slip  of  paper  as  he  spoke:  "A.  Pedgift,  Junior, 
to  A.  Pedgift,  Senior. — Spread  it  all  over  the 
place  that  Mr.  Armadale  is  coming  down  by 
the  next  train." 

"More  words,"  suggested  Allan,  looking  over 
his  shoulder.  "Make  it  stronger." 

"Leave  my  father  to  make  it  stronger,  sir," 
returned  the  wary  Pedgift.  "My  father  is  on 
the  spot,  and  his  command  of  language  is  some- 
thing quite  extraordinary."  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  dispatched  the  telegram. 

Now  that  something  had  been  done,  Allan  sub- 
sided gradually  into  a  state  of  composure.  He 
looked  back  again  at  Mr.  Pedgift's  letter,  and 
then  handed  it  to  Mr.  Pedgift's  son. 

"Can  you  guess  your  father's  plan  for  setting 
me  right  in  the  neighborhood?"  he  asked. 

Pedgift  the  younger  shook  his  wise  head. 
"His  plan  appears  to  be  connected  in  some 
way,  sir,  with  his  opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt." 

* '  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  her  ? ' '  said  Allan. 
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<CI  shouldn't  be  surprised,  Mr.  Armadale,'*  re- 
turned Pedgift  Junior,  "if  his  opinion  staggers 
you  a  little,  when  you  come  to  hear  it.  My 
father  has  had  a  large  legal  experience  of  the 
shady  side  of  the  sex,  and  he  learned  his  profes- 
sion at  the  Old  Bailey." 

Allan  made  no  further  inquiries.  He  seemed 
to  shrink  from  pursuing  the  subject,  after  hav- 
ing started  it  himself.  "Let's  be  doing  some- 
thing to  kill  the  time, "  he  said.  "Let's  pack  up 
and  pay  the  bill." 

They  packed  up  and  paid  the  bill.  The  hour 
came,  and  the  train  left  for  Norfolk  at  last. 

While  the  travelers  were  on  their  way  back, 
a  somewhat  longer  telegraphic  message  than 
Allan's  was  flashing  its  way  past  them  along 
the  wires,  in  the  reverse  direction — from  Thorpe 
Ambrose  to  London.  The  message  was  in  cipher, 
and,  the  signs  being  interpreted,  it  ran  thus: 
"From  Lydia  Gwilt  to  Maria  Oldershaw. — Good 
news !  He  is  coming  back.  I  mean  to  have  an 
interview  with  him.  Everything  looks  well. 
Now  I  have  left  the  cottage,  I  have  no  women's 
prying  eyes  to  dread,  and  I  can  come  and  go  as 
I  please.  Mr.  Midwinter  is  luckily  out  of  the 
way.  I  don't  despair  of  becoming  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale  yet.  Whatever  happens,  depend  on  my 
keeping  away  from  London  until  I  am  certain 
of  not  taking  any  spies  after  me  to  your  place. 
I  am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Thorpe  Ambrose.  I 
mean  to  be  even  with  Miss  Milroy  first. ' ' 

Shortly  after  that  message  was  received  in 
London,  Allan  was  back  again  in  his  own  house. 
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It  was  evening — Fed  gift  Junior  had  just  left 
him — and  Pedgift  Senior  was  expected  to  call 
on  business  in  half  an  hour's  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PEDGIFT'S  REMEDY. 

AFTER  waiting  to  hold  a  preliminary  consulta- 
tion with  his  son,  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder  set  forth 
alone  for  his  interview  with  Allan  at  the  great 
house. 

Allowing  for  the  difference  in  their  ages,  the 
son  was,  in  this  instance,  so  accurately  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  father,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
either  cf  the  two  Pedgifts  was  almost  equivalent 
to  an  acquaintance  with  both.  Add  some  little 
height  and  size  to  the  figure  of  Pedgift  Junior, 
give  more  breadth  and  boldness  to  his  humor, 
and  some  additional  solidity  and  composure  to 
his  confidence  in  himself,  and  the  presence  and 
character  of  Pedgift  Senior  stood,  for  all  general 
purposes,  revealed  before  you. 

The  lawyer's  conveyance  to  Thorpe  Ambrose 
was  his  own  smart  gig,  drawn  by  his  famous 
fast-trotting  mare.  It  was  his  habit  to  drive 
himself;  and  it  was  one  among  the  trifling 
external  peculiarities  in  which  he  and  his  son 
differed  a  little,  to  affect  something  of  the  sport- 
ing character  in  his  dress.  The  drab  trousers 
of  Pedgift  the  elder  fitted  close  to  his  legs ;  his 
boots,  in  dry  weather  and  wet  alike,  were  equally 
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thick  in  the  sole ;  his  coat  pockets  overlapped  his 
hips,  and  his  favorite  summer  cravat  was  of  light 
spotted  muslin,  tied  in  the  neatest  and  smallest 
of  bows.  He  used  tobacco  like  his  son,  but  in  a 
different  form.  While  the  younger  man  smoked, 
the  elder  took  snuff  copiously ;  and  it  was  noticed 
among  his  intimates  that  he  always  held  his 
"pinch"  in  a  state  of  suspense  between  his  box 
and  his  nose  when  he  was  going  to  clinch  a 
good  bargain  or  to  say  a  good  thing.  The  art 
of  diplomacy  enters  largely  into  the  practice  of 
all  successful  men  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Pedgift's  form  of  diplomatic  practice 
had  been  the  same  throughout  his  life,  on  every 
occasion  when  he  found  his  arts  of  persuasion  re- 
quired at  an  interview  with  another  man.  He 
invariably  kept  his  strongest  argument,  or  his 
boldest  proposal,  to  the  last,  and  invariably  re- 
membered it  at  the  door  (after  previously  taking 
his  leave),  as  if  it  was  a  purely  accidental  con- 
sideration which  had  that  instant  occurred  to 
him.  Jocular  friends,  acquainted  by  previous 
experience  with  this  form  of  proceeding,  had 
given  it  the  name  of  ''Pedgift's  "postscript." 
There  were  few  people  in  Thorpe  Ambrose  who 
did  not  know  what  it  meant  when  the  lawyer 
suddenly  checked  his  exit  at  the  opened  door; 
came  back  softly  to  his  chair,  with  his  pinch  of 
snuff  suspended  between  his  box  and  his  nose ; 
said,  "By-the-by,  there's  a  point  occurs  to  me;" 
and  settled  the  question  off-hand,  after  having 
given  it  up  in  despair  not  a  minute  before. 

This  was  the  man  whom  the  march  of  events 
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at  Thorpe  Ambrose  had  now  thrust  capriciously 
into  a  foremost  place.  This  was  the  one  friend 
at  hand  to  whom  Allan  in  his  social  isolation 
could  turn  for  counsel  in  the  hour  of  need. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Armadale.  Many  thanks 
for  your  prompt  attention  to  my  very  disagree- 
able letter,"  said  Pedgift  Senior,  opening  the 
conversation  cheerfully  the  moment  he  entered 
his  client's  house.  "I  hope  you  understand,  sir, 
that  I  had  really  no  choice  under  the  circum- 
stances but  to  write  as  I  did?" 

"I  have  very  few  friends,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  re- 
turned Allan,  simply.  "And  I  am  sure  you  are 
one  of  the  few." 

"Much  obliged,  Mr.  Armadale.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  deserve  your  good  opinion,  and  I 
mean,  if  I  can,  to  deserve  it  now.  You  found 
yourself  comfortable,  I  hope,  sir,  at  the  hotel  in 
London?  We  call  it  Our  hotel.  Some  rare  old 
wine  in  the  cellar,  which  I  should  have  intro- 
duced to  your  notice  if  I  had  had  the  honor  of 
being  with  you.  My  son  unfortunately  knows 
nothing  about  wine. ' ' 

Allan  felt  his  false  position  in  the  neighbor- 
hood far  too  acutely  to  be  capable  of  talking  of 
anything  but  the  main  business  of  the  evening. 
His  lawyer's  politely  roundabout  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  painful  subject  to  be  discussed 
between  them  rather  irritated  than  composed 
him.  He  came  at  once  to  the  point,  in  his 
own  bluntly  straightforward  way. 

"The  hotel  was  very  comfortable,  Mr.  Pedgift, 
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and  your  son  was  very  kind  to  me.  But  we  are 
not  in  London  now ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  how  I  am  to  meet  the  lies  that  are  being 
told  of.  me  in  this  place.  Only  point  me  out  any 
one  man, ' '  cried  Allan,  with  a  rising  voice  and 
a  mounting  color — "any  one  man  who  says  I  am 
afraid  to  show  my  face  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I'll  horsewhip  him  publicly  before  another  day  is 
over  his  head!" 

Pedgift  Senior  helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  held  it  calmly  in  suspense  midway 
between  his  box  and  his  nose. 

"You  can  horsewhip  a  man,  sir;  but  you  can't 
horsewhip  a  neighborhood, ' '  said  the  lawyer,  in 
his  politely  epigrammatic  manner.  "We  will 
fight  our  battle,  if  you  please,  without  borrow- 
ing our  weapons  of  the  coachman  yet  a  while, 
at  any  rate. ' ' 

"But  how  are  we  to  begin?"  asked  Allan,  im- 
patiently. 4 '  How  am  I  to  contradict  the  infamous 
things  they  say  of  me?" 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  stepping  out  of  your 
present  awkward  position,  sir — a  short  way,  and 
a  long  way, ' '  replied  Pedgift  Senior.  ' '  The  short 
way  (which  is  always  the  best)  has  occurred  to 
me  since  I  have  heard  of  your  proceedings  in 
London  from  my  son.  I  understand  that  you 
permitted  him,  after  you  received  my  letter,  to 
take  me  into  your  confidence.  I  have  drawn 
various  conclusions  from  what  he  has  told  me, 
which  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with 
presently.  In  the  meantime  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  under  what  circumstances  you  went  to 
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London  to  make  these  unfortunate  inquiries 
about  Miss  Gwilt?  Was  it  your  own  notion 
to  pay  that  visit  to  Mrs.  Mandeville?  or  were 
you  acting  under  the  influence  of  some  other 
person?" 

Allan  hesitated.  "I  can't  honestly  tell  you 
it  was  my  own  notion, ' '  he  replied,  and  said  no 
more. 

"I  thought  as  much!"  remarked  Pedgift 
Senior,  in  high  triumph.  "The  .short  way 
out  of  our  present  difficulty,  Mr.  Armadale, 
lies  straight  through  that  other  person,  under 
whose  influence  you  acted.  That  other  person 
must  be  presented  forthwith  to  public  notice, 
and  must  stand  in  that  other  person's  proper 
place.  The  name,  if  you  please,  sir,  to  begin 
with — we'll  come  to  the  circumstances  directly." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Pedgift,  that  we  must 
try  the  longest  way,  if  you  have  no  objection," 
replied  Allan,  quietly.  "The  short  way  happens 
to  be  a  way  I  can't  take  on  this  occasion." 

The  men  who  rise  in  the  law  are  the  men  who 
decline  to  take  No  for  an  answer.  Mr.  Pedgift 
the  elder  had  risen  in  the  law ;  and  Mr.  Pedgift 
the  elder  now  declined  to  take  No  for  an  answer. 
But  all  pertinacity — even  professional  pertinacity 
included — sooner  or  later  finds  its  limits ;  and  the 
lawyer,  doubly  fortified  as  he  was  by  long  experi- 
ence and  copious  pinches  of  snuff,  found  his  limits 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  interview.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  Allan  could  respect  the  confidence  which 
Mrs.  Milroy  had  treacherously  affected  to  place 
in  him.  But  he  had  an  honest  man's  regard  for 
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his  own  pledged  word — the  regard  which  looks 
straightforward  at  the  fact,  and  which  never 
glances  sidelong  at  the  circumstances — and  the 
utmost  persistency  of  Pedgift  Senior  failed  to 
move  him  a  hair-breadth  from  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up.  "No"  is  the  strongest  word 
in  the  English  language,  in  the  mouth  of  any 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  repeat  it  often 
enough,  and  Allan  had  the  courage  to  repeat 
it  often  enough  on  this  occasion. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  accepting 
his  defeat  without  the  slightest  loss  of  temper. 
"The  choice  rests  with  you,  and  you  have  chosen. 
We  will  go  the  long  way.  It  starts  (allow  me  to 
inform  you)  from  my  office ;  and  it  leads  (as  I 
strongly  suspect)  through  a  very  miry  road  to— 
Miss  Gwilt." 

Allan  looked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  speechless 
astonishment. 

"If  you  won't  expose  the  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible, in  the  first  instance,  sir,  for  the  in- 
quiries to  which  you  unfortunately  lent  your- 
self," proceeded  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder,  "the 
only  other  alternative,  in  your  present  position, 
is  to  justify  the  inquiries  themselves." 

"And  how  is  that  to  be  done?"  inquired 
Allan. 

"By  proving  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Armadale,  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth 
— that  the  pet  object  of  the  public  protection  is 
an  adventuress  of  the  worst  class ;  an  undeniably 
worthless  and  dangerous  woman.  In  plainer  En- 
glish still,  sir,  by  employing  time  enough  and 
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money  enough  to  discover  the  truth  about  Miss 
Gwilt." 

Before  Allan  could  say  a  word  in  answer, 
there  was  an  interruption  at  the  door.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  knock,  one  of  the  servants 
came  in. 

"I  told  you  I  was  not  to  be  interrupted,"  said 
Allan,  irritably.  "Good  heavens!  am  I  never 
to  have  done  with  them?  Another  letter!  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  holding  it  out. 
"And,"  he  added,  speaking  words  of  evil  omen 
in  his  master's  ears,  "the  person  waits  for  an 
answer." 

Allan  looked  at  the  address  of  the  letter  with 
a  natural  expectation  of  encountering  the  hand- 
writing of  the  major's  wife.  The  anticipation 
was  not  realized.  His  correspondent  was  plainly 
a  lady,  but  the  lady  was  not  Mrs.  Milroy. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  he  said,  looking  mechani- 
cally at  Pedgif  t  Senior  as  he  opened  the  envelope. 

Pedgift  Senior  gently  tapped  his  snuff-box, 
and  said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "Miss 
Gwilt." 

Allan  opened  the  letter.  The  first  two  words 
in  it  were  the  echo  of  the  two  words  the  lawyer 
had  just  pronounced.  It  was  Miss  Gwilt ! 

Once  more,  Allan  looked  at  his  legal  adviser 
in  speechless  astonishment. 

"I  have  known  a  good  many  of  them  in  my 
time,  sir,"  explained  Pedgift  Senior,  with  a 
modesty  equally  rare  and  becoming  in  a  man 
of  his  age.  "Not  as  handsome  as  Miss  Gwilt, 
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I  admit.     But  quite  as  bad,  I  dare  say.     Bead 
your  letter,  Mr.  Armadale — read  your  letter." 
Allan  read  these  lines : 

"Miss  Gwilt  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Armadale  and  begs  to  know  if  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  him  to  favor  her  with  an  interview, 
either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning.  Miss 
Gwilt  offers  no  apology  for  making  her  present 
request.  She  believes  Mr.  Armadale  will  grant 
it  as  an  act  of  justice  toward  a  friendless  woman 
whom  he  has  been  innocently  the  means  of  in- 
juring, and  who  is  earnestly  desirous  to  set 
herself  right  in  his  estimation." 

Allan  handed  the  letter  to  his  lawyer  in  silent 
perplexity  and  distress. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder  expressed 
but  one  feeling  when  he  had  read  the  letter  in 
his  turn  and  had  handed  it  back — a  feeling  of 
profound  admiration.  "What  a  lawyer  she 
would  have  made,"  he  exclaimed,  fervently, 
"if  she  had  only  been  a  man!" 

"I  can't  treat  this  as  lightly  as  you  do,  Mr. 
Pedgift, ' '  said  Allan.  "It's  dreadfully  distress- 
ing to  me.  I  was  so  fond  of  her,"  he  added,  in 
a  lower  tone — "I  was  so  fond  of  her  once." 

Mr.  Pedgift  Senior  suddenly  became  serious 
on  his  side. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  actually 
contemplate  seeing  Miss  Gwilt?"  he  asked,  with 
an  expression  of  genuine  dismay. 

"I  can't  treat  her  cruelly,"  returned  Allan. 
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"I  have  been  the  means  of  injuring  her — with- 
out intending  it,  God  knows !  I  can't  treat  her 
cruelly  after  that!" 

4 'Mr.  Armadale,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you  did 
me  the  honor,  a  little  while  since,  to  say  that 
you  considered  me  your  friend.  May  I  presume 
on  that  position  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two, 
before  you  go  straight  to  your  own  ruin?" 

''Any  questions  you  like,"  said  Allan,  looking 
back  at  the  letter — the  only  letter  he  had  ever 
received  from  Miss  Gwilt. 

"You  have  had  one  trap  set  for  you  already, 
sir,  and  you  have  fallen  into  it.  Do  you  want 
to  fall  into  another?" 

"You  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Pedgift,  as  well  as  I  do." 

"I'll  try  again,  Mr.  Armadale;  we  lawyers 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  Do  you  think  that 
any  statement  Miss  Gwilt  might  make  to  you, 
if  you  do  see  her,  would  be  a  statement  to  be  re- 
lied on,  after  what  you  and  my  son  discovered  in 
London?" 

"She  might  explain  what  we  discovered  in 
London,"  suggested  Allan,  still  looking  at  the 
writing,  and  thinking  of  the  hand  that  had 
traced  it. 

"Might  explain  it?  My  dear  sir,  she  is  quite 
certain  to  explain  it !  I  will  do  her  justice :  I 
believe  she  would  make  out  a  case  without  a 
single  flaw  in  it  from  beginning  to  end." 

That  last  answer  forced  Allan's  attention  away 
from  the  letter.  The  lawyer's  pitiless  common 
sen&  -  showed  liim  no  mercy. 
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"If  you  see  that  woman  again,  sir,"  proceeded 
Pedgift  Senior,  "you  will  commit  the  rashest  act 
of  folly  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  experience. 
She  can  have  but  one  object  in  coming  here — to 
practice  on  your  weakness  for  her.  Nobody  can 
say  into  what  false  step  she  may  not  lead  you, 
if  you  once  give  her  the  opportunity.  You  ad- 
mit yourself  that  you  have  been  fond  of  her; 
your  attentions  to  her  have  been  the  subject  of 
general  remark;  if  you  haven't  actually  offered 
her  the  chance  of  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale,  you 
have  done  the  next  thing  to  it ;  and  knowing  all 
this,  you  propose  to  see  her,  and  to  let  her  work 
on  you  with  her  devilish  beauty  and  her  devilish 
cleverness,  in  the  character  of  your  interesting 
victim !  You,  who  are  one  of  the  best  matches 
in  England !  You,  who  are  the  natural  prey  of 
all  the  hungry  single  women  in  the  community ! 
I  never  heard  the  like  of  it ;  I  never,  in  all  my 
professional  experience,  heard  the  like  of  it !  If 
you  must  positively  put  yourself  in  a  dangerous 
position,  Mr.  Armadale,"  concluded  Pedgift  the 
elder,  with  the  everlasting  pinch  of  snuff  held  in 
suspense  between  his  box  and  his  nose,  "there's 
a  wild-beast  show  coming  to  our  town  next  week. 
Let  in  the  tigress,  sir;  don't  let  in  Miss  Gwilt!" 

For  the  third  time  Allan  looked  at  his  lawyer. 
And  for  the  third  time  his  lawyer  looked  back 
at  him  quite  unabashed. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  Miss 
Gwilt,"  said  Allan. 

"The  worst  possible  opinion,  Mr.  Armadale," 
retorted  Pedgift  Senior,  coolly.  "We  will  re- 
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turn  to  that  when  we  have  sent  the  lady's  mes- 
senger about  his  business.  Will  you  take  my 
advice?  Will  you  decline  to  see  her?" 

"I  would  willingly  decline — it  would  be  so 
dreadfully  distressing  to  both  of  us,"  said  Allan. 
"I  would  willingly  decline,  if  I  only  knew 
how." 

1 1 Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Armadale,  it's  easy 
enough!  Don't  commit  yourself  in  writing. 
Send  out  to  the  messenger,  and  say  there's  no 
answer. ' ' 

The  short  course  thus  suggested  was  a  course 
which  Allan  positively  declined  to  take.  "It's 
treating  her  brutally,"  he  said;  "I  can't  and 
won't  do  it." 

Once  more  the  pertinacity  of  Pedgift  the  elder 
found  its  limits,  and  once  more  that  wise  man 
yielded  gracefully  to  a  compromise.  On  receiv- 
ing his  client's  promise  not  to  see  Miss  Gwilt,  he 
consented  to  Allan's  committing  himself  in  writ- 
ing under  his  lawyer's  dictation.  The  letter 
thus  produced  was  modeled  in  Allan's  own  style; 
it  began  and  ended  in  one  sentence.  "Mr.  Ar- 
madale presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
and  regrets  that  he  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  at  Thorpe  Ambrose."  Allan  had 
pleaded  hard  for  a  second  sentence,  explaining 
that  he  only  declined  Miss  G wilt's  request  from 
a  conviction  that  an  interview  would  be  need- 
lessly distressing  on  both  sides.  But  his  legal 
adviser  firmly  rejected  the  proposed  addition  to 
the  letter.  ' '  When  you  say  No  to  a  woman,  sir, ' ' 
remarked  Pedgift  Senior,  "always  say  it  in  one 
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word.  If  you  give  her  your  reasons,  she  invari- 
bly  believes  that  you  mean  Yes. ' ' 

Producing  that  little  gem  of  wisdom  from  the 
rich  mine  of  his  professional  experience,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift  the  elder  sent  out  the  answer  to  Miss  Gwilt's 
messenger,  and  recommended  the  servant  to 
"see  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  well  clear  of 
the  house. ' ' 

1  'Now,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,'* 'we  will  come 
back,  if  you  like,  to  my  opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt. 
It  doesn't  it  all  agree  with  yours,  I'm  afraid. 
You  think  her  an  object  of  pity — quite  natural 
at  your  age.  I  think  her  an  object  for  the  in- 
side of  a  prison — quite  natural  at  mine.  You 
shall  hear  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  formed 
my  opinion  directly.  Let  me  show  you  that  I  am 
in  earnest  by  putting  the  opinion  itself,  in  the 
first  place,  to  a  practical  test.  Do  you  think 
Miss  Gwilt  is  likely  to  persist  in  paying  you  a 
visit,  Mr.  Armadale,  after  the  answer  you  have 
just  sent  to  her?" 

"Quite  impossible!"  cried  Allan,  warmly. 
"Miss  Gwilt  is  a  lady;  after  the  letter  I  have 
sent  to  her,  she  will  never  come  near  me 
again." 

"There  we  join  issue,  sir,"  cried  Pedgift 
Senior.  "I  say  she  will  snap  her  fingers  at  your 
letter  (which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  ob- 
jected to  your  writing  it).  I  say,  she  is  in  all 
probability  waiting  her  messenger's  return,  in  or 
near  your  grounds  at  this  moment.  I  say,  she 
will  try  to  force  her  way  in  here,  before  f our-and- 
twenty  hours  more  are  over  your  head.  Egad, 
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sir!"  cried  Mr.  Pedgift,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"it's  only  seven  o'clock  now.  She's  bold  enough 
and  clever  enough  to  catch  you  unawares  this 
very  evening.  Permit  me  to  ring  for  the  servant 
— permit  me  to  request  that  you  will  give  him 
orders  immediately  to  say  you  are  not  at  home. 
You  needn't  hesitate,  Mr.  Armadale !  If  you're 
right  about  Miss  Gwilt,  it's  a  mere  formality. 
If  I'm  right,  it's  a  wise  precaution.  Back  your 
opiaion,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pedgift,  ringing  the  bell; 
4 'I  back  mine!" 

Allan  was  sufficiently  nettled  when  the  bell 
rang  to  feel  ready  to  give  the  order.  But  when 
the  servant  came  in,  past  remembrances  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
"You  give  the  order,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Pedgift, 
and  walked  away  abruptly  to  the  window. 
"You're  a  good  fellow!"  .thought  the  old  law- 
yer, looking  after  him,  and  penetrating  his  mo- 
tive on  the  instant.  "The  claws  of  that  she- 
devil  shan't  scratch  you  if  I  can  help  it." 

The  servant  waited  inexorably  for  his  orders. 

"If  Miss  Gwilt  calls  here,  either  this  evening, 
or  at  any  other  time,"  said  Pedgift  Senior,  "Mr. 
Armadale  is  not  at  home.  Wait !  If  she  asks 
when  Mr.  Armadale  will  be  back,  you  don't 
know.  Wait!  If  she  proposes  coming  in  and 
sitting  down,  you  have  a  general  order  that  no- 
body is  to  come  in  and  sit  down  unless  they  have 
a  previous  appointment  with  Mr.  Armadale. 
Come!"  cried  old  Pedgift,  rubbing  his  hands 
cheerfully  when  the  servant  had  left  the  room, 
"I've  stopped  her  out  now,  at  any  rate!  The 
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orders  are  all  given,  Mr.  Armadale.  We  may 
go  on  with  our  conversation." 

Allan  came  back  from  the  window.  "The 
conversation  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one, "  he  said. 
"No  offense  to  you,  but  I  wish  it  was  over," 

"We  will  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible,  sir," 
said  Pedgift  Senior,  still  persisting,  as  only  law- 
yers and  women  can  persist,  in  forcing  his  way 
little  by  little  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  own  ob- 
ject. "Let  us  go  back,  if  you  please,  to  the 
practical  suggestion  which  I  offered  to  you  when 
the  servant  came  in  with  Miss  Gwilt's  note. 
There  is,  I  repeat,  only  one  way  left  for  you, 
Mr.  Armadale,  out  of  your  present  awkward 
position.  You  must  pursue  your  inquiries  about 
this  woman  to  an  end — on  the  chance  (which  I 
consider  next  to  a  certainty)  that  the  end  will 
justify  you  in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  made  any  in- 
quiries at  all!"  said  Allan.  "Nothing  will  in- 
duce me,  Mr.  Pedgift,  to  make  any  more. ' ' 

"Why?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Can  you  ask  me  why,"  retorted  Allan,  hotly, 
"after  your  son  has  told  you  what  we  found  out 
in  London?  Even  if  I  had  less  cause  to  be — to 
be  sorry  for  Miss  Gwilt  than  I  have ;  even  if  it 
was  some  other  woman,  do  you  think  I  would 
inquire  any  further  into  the  secret  of  a  poor 
betrayed  creature — much  less  expose  it  to  the 
neighborhood?  I  should  think  myself  as  great 
a  scoundrel  as  the  man  who  has  cast  her  out 
helpless  on  the  world,  if  I  did  anything  of  the 
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kind.  I  wonder  you  can  ask  me  the  question — 
upon  my  soul,  I  wonder  you  can  ask  me  the 
question!'* 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Armadale!"  cried 
Pedgift  Senior,  warmly;  "I  honor  you  for  being 
so  angry  with  me.  The  neighborhood  may  say 
what  it  pleases;  you're  a  gentleman,  sir,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Now,"  pursued  the  law- 
yer, dropping  Allan's  hand,  and  lapsing  back 
instantly  from  sentiment  to  business,  "just  hear 
what  I  have  got  to  say  in  my  own  defense. 
Suppose  Miss  Gwilt's  real  position  happens  to 
be  nothing  like  what  you  are  generously  de- 
termined to  believe  it  to  be?" 

"We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,"  said  Al- 
lan, resolutely. 

"Such  is  your  opinion,  sir,"  persisted  Pedgift. 
"Mine,  founded  on  what  is  publicly  known  of 
Miss  Gwilt's  proceedings  here,  and  on  what  I 
have  seen  of  Miss  Gwilt  herself,  is  that  she  is  as 
far  as  I  am  from  being  the  sentimental  victim 
you  are  inclined  to  make  her  out.  Gently,  Mr. 
Armadale !  remember  that  I  have  put  my  opinion 
to  a  practical  test,  and  wait  to  condemn  it  off- 
hand until  events  have  justified  you.  Let  me 
put  my  points,  sir  —make  allowances  for  me  as 
a  lawyer — and  let  me  put  my  points.  You  and 
my  son  are  young  men ;  and  I  don't  deny  that 
the  circumstances,  on  the  surface,  appear  to  jus- 
tify the  interpretation  which,  as  young  men,  you 
have  placed  on  them.  I  am  an  old  man — I  know 
that  circumstances  are  not  always  to  be  taken  as 
they  appear  on  the  surface — and  I  possess  the 
Vol.  9-0 
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great  advantage,  in  the  present  case,  of  having 
had  years  of  professional  experience  among  some 
of  the  wickedest  women  who  ever  walked  this 
earth." 

Allan  opened  his  lips  to  protest,  and  checked 
himself,  in  despair  of  producing  the  slightest 
effect.  Pedgift  Senior  bowed  in  polite  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  client's  self-restraint,  and  took 
instant  advantage  of  it  to  go  on. 

"All  Miss  G wilt's  proceedings,"  he  resumed, 
"since  your  unfortunate  correspondence  with  the 
major  show  me  that  she  is  an  old  hand  at  deceit. 
The  moment  she  is  threatened  with  exposure — 
exposure  of  some  kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
after  what  you  discovered  in  London — she  turns 
your  honorable  silence  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
count, and  leaves  the  major's  service  in  the 
character  of  a  martyr.  Once  out  of  the  house, 
what  does  she  do  next?  She  boldly  stops  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  serves  three  excellent  pur- 
poses by  doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  she  shows 
everybody  that  she  is  not  afraid  of  facing  another 
attack  on  her  reputation.  In  the  second  place, 
she  is  close  at  hand  to  twist  you  round  her  little 
finger,  and  to  become  Mrs.  Armadale  in  spite  of 
circumstances,  if  you  (and  I)  allow  her  the  op- 
portunity. In  the  third  place,  if  you  (and  I)  are 
wise  enough  to  distrust  her,  she  is  equally  wise 
on  her  side,  and  doesn't  give  us  the  first  great 
chance  of  following  her  to  London,  and  associat- 
ing her  with  her  accomplices.  Is  this  the  con- 
duct of  an  unhappy  woman  who  has  lost  her 
character  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  and  who  has 
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been  driven  unwillingly  into  a  deception  to  get 
it  back  again?" 

"You  put  it  cleverly,"  said  Allan,  answering 
with  marked  reluctance;  "I  can't  deny  that  you 
put  it  cleverly." 

"Your  own  common  sense,  Mr.  Armadale,  is 
beginning  to  tell  you  that  I  put  it  justly,"  said 
Pedgift  Senior.  "I  don't  presume  to  say  yet 
what  this  woman's  connection  may  be  with  those 
people  at  Pimlico.  All  I  assert  is  that  it  is  not 
the  connection  you  suppose.  Having  stated  the 
facts  so  far,  I  have  only  to  add  my  own  personal 
impression  of  Miss  G-wilt.  I  won't  shock  you,  if 
I  can  help  it;  I'll  try  if  I  can't  put  it  cleverly 
again.  She  came  to  my  office  (as  I  told  you  in 
my  letter),  no  doubt  to  make  friends  with  your 
lawyer,  if  she  could;  she  came  to  tell  me,  in  the 
most  forgiving  and  Christian  manner,  that  she 
didn't  blame  you." 

"Do  you  ever  believe  in  anybody,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift?" interposed  Allan. 

"Sometimes,  Mr.  Armadale,"  returned  Ped- 
gift the  elder,  as  unabashed  as  ever.  "I  believe 
as  often  as  a  lawyer  can.  To  proceed,  sir.  When 
I  was  in  the  criminal  branch  of  practice,  it  fell 
to  my  lot  -to  take  instructions  for  the  defense  of 
women  committed  for  trial  from  the  women's 
own  lips.  Whatever  other  difference  there  might 
be  among  them,  I  got,  in  time,  to  notice,  among 
those  who  were  particularly  wicked  and  unques- 
tionably guilty,  one  point  in  which  they  all  re- 
sembled each  other.  Tall  and  short,  old  and 
young,  handsome  and  ugly,  they  all  had  a 
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secret  self-possession  that  nothing  could  shake. 
On  the  surface  they  were  as  different  as  pos- 
sible. Some  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  indigna- 
tion ;  some  of  them  were  drowned  in  tears ;  some 
of  them  were  full  of  pious  confidence ;  and  some  of 
them  were  resolved  to  commit  suicide  before  the 
night  was  out.  But  only  put  your  finger  sud- 
denly on  the  weak  point  in  the  story  told  by  any 
one  of  them,  and  there  was  an  end  of  her  rage, 
or  her  tears,  or  her  piety,  or  her  despair;  and 
out  came  the  genuine  woman,  in  full  possession 
of  all  her  resources,  with  a  neat  little  lie  that 
exactly  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Miss 
Gwilt  was  in  tears,  sir  —  becoming  tears  that 
didn't  make  her  nose  red — and  I  put  my  finger 
suddenly  on  the  weak  point  in  her  story.  Down 
dropped  her  pathetic  pocket-handkerchief  from 
her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  out  came  the  genuine 
woman  with  the  neat  little  lie  that  exactly  suited 
the  circumstances !  I  felt  twenty  years  younger, 
Mr.  Armadale,  on  the  spot.  I  declare  I  thought 
I  was  in  Newgate  again,  with  my  note-book  in 
my  hand,  taking  my  instructions  for  the  defense ! ' ' 

"  The  next  thing  you'll  say,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  cried 
Allan,  angrily,  "is  that  Miss  Gwilt  has  been  in 
prison! " 

Pedgift  Senior  calmly  rapped  his  snuff-box, 
and  had  his  answer  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"She  may  have  richly  deserved  to  see  the  in- 
side of  a  prison,  Mr.  Armadale;  but,  in  the  age 
we  live  in,  that  is  one  excellent  reason  for  her 
never  having  been  near  any  place  of  the  kind. 
A  prison,  in  the  present  tender  state  of  public 
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feeling,  for  a  charming  woman  like  Miss  Gwilt! 
My  dear  sir,  if  she  had  attempted  to  murder  you 
or  me,  and  if  an  inhuman  judge  and  jury  had 
decided  on  sending  her  to  a  prison,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  modern  society  would  be  to  prevent  her 
going  into  it;  and,  if  that  couldn't  be  done,  the 
next  object  would  be  to  let  her  out  again  as  soon 
as  possible.  Read  your  newspaper,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale,  and  you'll  find  we  live  in  piping  times  for 
the  black  sheep  of  the  community — if  they  are 
only  black  enough.  I  insist  on  asserting,  sir, 
that  we  have  got  one  of  the  blackest  of  the  lot  to 
deal  with  in  this  case.  I  insist  on  asserting  that 
you  have  had  the  rare  luck,  in  these  unfortunate 
inquiries,  to  pitch  on  a  woman  who  happens  to 
be  a  fit  object  for  inquiry,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  protection.  Differ  with  me  as  strongly  as 
you  please,  but  don't  make  up  your  mind  finally 
about  Miss  Gwilt  until  events  have  put  those  two 
opposite  opinions  of  ours  to  the  test  that  I  have 
proposed.  A  fairer  test  there  can't  be.  I  agree 
with  you  that  no  lady  worthy  of  the  name  could 
attempt  to  force  her  way  in  here,  after  receiving 
your  letter.  But  I  deny  that  Miss  Gwilt  is 
worthy  of  the  name;  and  I  say  she  will  try  to 
force  her  way  in  here  in  spite  of  you." 

"And  I  say  she  won't !"  retorted  Allan,  firmly. 

Pedgift  Senior  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled.  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and  in 
that  silence  the  door- bell  rang. 

The  lawyer  and  the  client  both  looked  ex- 
pectantly in  the  direction  of  the  hall. 

"No,"  cried  Allan,  more  angrily  than  ever. 
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''Yes!"  cried  Pedgift  Senior,  contradicting 
him  with  the  utmost  politeness. 

They  waited  the  event.  The  opening  of  the 
house  door  was  audible,  but  the  room  was  too 
far  from  it  for  the  sound  of  voices  to  reach  the 
ear  as  well.  After  a  long  interval  of  expecta- 
tion, the  closing  of  the  door  was  heard  at  last. 
Allan  rose  impetuously  and  rang  the  bell.  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder  sat  sublimely  calm,  and  en- 
joyed, with  a  gentle  zest,  the  largest  pinch  of 
snuff  he  had  taken  yet. 

"Anybody  for  me?"  asked  Allan,  when  the 
servant  came  in. 

The  man  looked  at  Pedgift  Senior,  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  reverence,  and  an- 
swered, "Miss  Gwilt." 

"I  don't  want  to  crow  over  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder,  when  the  servant  had  with- 
drawn, "But  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Gwilt 
now f" 

Allan  shook  his  head -in  silent  discouragement 
and  distress. 

"Time  is  of  some  importance,  Mr.  Armadale. 
After  what  has  just  happened,  do  you  still  object 
to  taking  the  course  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
suggesting  to  you?" 

"I  can't,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  said  Allan.  "I  can't 
be  the  means  of  disgracing  her  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  would  rather  be  disgraced  myself — as 
lam." 

"Let  me  put  it  in  another  way,  sir.  Excuse 
my  persisting.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
and  my  family ;  and  I  have  a  personal  interest, 
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as  well  as  a  professional  interest,  in  you.  If  you 
can't  prevail  on  yourself  to  show  this  woman's 
character  in  its  true  light,  will  you  take  common 
precautions  to  prevent  her  doing  any  more  harm? 
Will  you  consent  to  having  her  privately  watched 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  this  neighborhood?" 

For  the  second  time  Allan  shook  his  head. 

"Is  that  your  final  resolution,  sir?" 

"It  is,  Mr.  Pedgift;  but  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  advice,  all  the  same." 

Pedgift  Senior  rose  in  a  state  of  gentle  resigna- 
tion, and  took  up  his  hat.  "Good-evening,  sir," 
he  said,  and  made  sorrowfully  for  the  door,  Allan 
rose  on  his  side,  innocently  supposing  that  the 
interview  was  at  an  end.  Persons  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  diplomatic  habits  of  his  legal 
adviser  would  have  recommended  him  to  keep 
his  seat.  The  time  was  ripe  for  "Pedgift's  post- 
script," and  the  lawyer's  indicative  snuff-box 
was  at  that  moment  in  one  of  his  hands,  as  he 
opened  the  door  with  the  other. 

1  'Good- evening,"  said  Allan. 

Pedgift  Senior  opened  the  door,  stopped,  con- 
sidered, closed  the  door  again,  came  back  mys- 
teriously with,  his  pinch  of  snuff  in  suspense  be- 
tween his  box  and  his  nose,  and  repeating  his 
invariable  formula,  "By-the-by,  there's  a  point 
occurs  to  me, ' '  quietly  resumed  possession  of  his 
empty  chair. 

Allan,  wondering,  took  the  seat,  in  his  turn, 
which  he  had  just  left.  Lawyer  and  client  looked 
at  each  other  once  more,  and  the  inexhaustible 
interview  began  again. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PEDGIFT'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

"I  MENTIONED  that  a  point  had  occurred  to 
me,  sir,"  remarked  Pedgift  Senior. 

"You  did,"  said  Allan. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Armadale?" 

"If  you  please,"  said  Allan. 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir!  This  is  the  point. 
I  attach  considerable  importance  —  if  nothing 
else  can  be  done — to  having  Miss  G  wilt  privately 
looked  after,  as  long  as  she  stops  at  Thorpe  Am- 
brose. It  struck  me  just  now  at  the  door,  Mr. 
Armadale,  that  what  you  are  not  willing  to  do 
for  your  own  security,  you  might  be  willing  to 
do  for  the  security  of  another  person." 

"What  other  person?"  inquired  Allan. 

"A  young  lady  who  is  a  near  neighbor  of 
yours,  sir.  Shall  I  mention  the  name  in  confi- 
dence? Miss  Milroy." 

Allan  started,  and  changed  color. 

"Miss  Milroy!"  he  repeated.  "Can  she  be 
concerned  in  this  miserable  business?  I  hope 
not,  Mr.  Pedgift;  I  sincerely  hope  not." 

"I  paid  a  visit,  in  your  interests,  sir,  at  the 
cottage,  this  morning, ' '  proceeded  Pedgift  Senior. 
"  You  shall  hear  what  happened  there,  and  judge 
for  yourself.  Major  Milroy  has  been  expressing 
his  opinion  of  you  pretty  freely ;  and  I  thought 
it  highly  desirable  to  give  him  a  caution.  It's 
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always  the  way  with  those  quiet  addle-headed 
men:  when  they  do  once  wake  up,  there's  no 
reasoning  with  their  obstinacy,  and  no  quieting 
their  violence.  "Well,  sir,  this  morning  I  went 
to  the  cottage.  The  major  and  Miss  Neelie  were 
both  in  the  parlor — miss  not  looking  so  pretty  as 
usual;  pale,  I  thought,  pale,  and  worn,  and 
anxious.  Up  jumps  the  addle-headed  major  (I 
wouldn't  give  that,  Mr.  Armadale,  for  the  brains 
of  a  man  who  can  occupy  himself  for  half  his 
lifetime  in  making  a  clock !) — up  jumps  the  addle- 
headed  major,  in  the  loftiest  manner,  and  act- 
ually tries  to  look  me  down.  Ha!  ha!  the  idea 
of  anybody  looking  me  down,  at  my  time  of  life. 
I  behaved  like  a  Christian ;  I  nodded  kindly  to 
old  What's  -  o'clock.  'Fine  morning,  major,' 
says  I.  'Have  you  any  business  with  me?'  says 
he.  'Just  a  word,'  says  I.  Miss  Neelie,  like  the 
sensible  girl  she  is,  gets  up  to  leave  the.  room ; 
and  what  does  her  ridiculous  father  do?  He 
stops  her.  'You  needn't  go,  my  dear;  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Pedgift,'  says  this  old 
military  idiot,  and  turns  my  way,  and  tries  to 
look  me  down  again.  'You  are  Mr.  Armadale's 
lawyer,'  says  he;  'if  you  come  on  any  business 
relating  to  Mr.  Armadale,  I  refer  you  to  my 
solicitor.'  (His  solicitor  is  Darch;  and  Darch 
has  had  enough  of  me  in  business,  I  can  tell 
you!)  'My  errand  here,  major,  does  certainly 
relate  to  Mr.  Armadale,'  says  I;  'but  it  doesn't 
concern  your  lawyer — at  any  rate,  just  yet.  I 
wish  to  caution  you  to  suspend  your  opinion  of 
my  client,  or,  if  you  won't  do  that,  to  be  careful 
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how  you  express  it  in  public.  I  warn  you  that 
our  turn  is  to  come,  and  that  you  are  not  at  the 
end  yet  of  this  scandal  about  Miss  Gwilt.'  It 
struck  me  as  likely  that  he  would  lose  his  temper 
when  he  found  himself  tackled  in  that  way,  and 
he  amply  fulfilled  my  expectations.  He  was 
quite  violent  in  his  language — the  poor  weak 
creature — actually  violent  with  me!  I  behaved 
like  a  Christian  again;  I  nodded  kindly,  and 
wished  him  good  -  morning.  When  I  looked 
round  to  wish  Miss  Neelie  good-morning,  too, 
she  was  gone.  You  seem  restless,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale,"  remarked  Pedgift  Senior,  as  Allan,  feel- 
ing the  sting  of  old  recollections,  suddenly  started 
out  of  his  chair,  and  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room.  "I  won't  try  your  patience  much 
longer,  sir;  I  am  coming  to  the  point." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  said  Allan, 
returning  to  his  seat,  and  trying  to  look  com- 
posedly at  the  lawyer  through  the  intervening 
image  of  Neelie  which  the  lawyer  had  called  up. 

"Well,  sir,  I  left  the  cottage,"  resumed  Ped- 
gift Senior.  "Just  as  I  turned  the  corner  from 
the  garden  into  the  park,  whom  should  I  stumble 
on  but  Miss  Neelie  herself,  evidently  on  the  look- 
out for  me.  *I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  one  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Pedgift!'  says  she.  'Does  Mr.  Arrna- 
dale  think  me  mixed  up  in  this  matter?'  She 
was  violently  agitated  —  tears  in  her  eyes,  sir, 
of  the  sort  which  my  legal  experience  has  not 
accustomed  me  to  see.  I  quite  forgot  myself; 
I  actually  gave  her  my  arm,  and  led  her  away 
gently  among  the  trees.  (A  nice  position  to  find 
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me  in,  if  any  of  the  scandal-mongers  of  the  town 
had  happened  to  be  walking  in  that  direction !) 
'My  dear  Miss  Milroy,'  says  I,  'why  should  Mr. 
Armadale  think  you  mixed  up  in  it?'  ' 

"  You  ought  to  have  told  her  at  once  that  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind!"  exclaimed  Allan, 
indignantly.  ' '  Why  did  you  leave  her  a  moment 
in  doubt  about  it?" 

"Because  I  am  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Armadale,"  re- 
joined Pedgif  t  Senior,  dryly.  ' '  Even  in  moments 
of  sentiment,  under  convenient  trees,  with  a  pretty 
girl  on  my  arm,  I  can't  entirely  divest  myself  of 
my  professional  caution.  Don't  look  distressed, 
sir,  pray!  I  set  things  right  in  due  course  of 
time.  Before  I  left  Miss  Milroy,  I  told  her,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  no  such  idea  had  ever  entered 
your  head." 

"Did  she  seem  relieved?"  asked  Allan. 

"She  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  my 
arm,  sir,"  replied  old  Pedgif  t,  as  dryly  as  ever, 
"and  to  pledge  me  to  inviolable  secrecy  on  the 
subject  of  our  interview.  She  was  particularly 
desirous  that  you  should  hear  nothing  about  it. 
If  you  are  at  all  anxious  on  your  side  to  know 
why  I  am  now  betraying  her  confidence,  I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  her  confidence  related  to  no 
less  a  person  than  the  lady  who  favored  you 
with  a  call  just  now — Miss  Gwilt.'* 

Allan,  who  had  been  once  more  restlessly  pacing 
the  room,  stopped,  and  returned  to  his  chair. 

"Is  this  serious?"  he  asked. 

"Most  serious,  sir,"  returned  Pedgif  t  Senior. 
"I  am  betraying  Miss  Neelie's  secret,  in  Miss 
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Neelie's  own  interest.  Let  us  go  back  to  that 
cautious  question  I  put  to  her.  She  found  some 
little  difficulty  in  ans wering  it,  for  the  reply  in- 
volved her  in  a  narrative  of  the  parting  inter- 
view between  her  governess  and  herself.  This 
is  the  substance  of  it.  The  two  were  alone  when 
Miss  Gwilt  took  leave  of  her  pupil;  and  the 
words  she  used  (as  reported  to  me  by  Miss 
Neelie)  were  these.  She  said,  'Your  mother 
has  declined  to  allow  me  to  take  leave  of  her. 
Do  you  decline  too?'  Miss  Neelie's  answer 
was  a  remarkably  sensible  one  for  a  girl  of 
her  age.  'We  have  not  been  good  friends,'  she 
said,  'and  I  believe  we  are  equally  glad  to  part 
with  each  other.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  decline 
taking  leave  of  you.'  Saying  that,  she  held 
out  her  hand.  Miss  Gwilt  stood  looking  at  her 
steadily,  without  taking  it,  and  addressed  her 
in  these  words :  lYou  are  not  Mrs.  Armadale 
yet.''  Gently,  sir!  Keep  your  temper.  It's  not 
at  all  wonderful  that  a  woman,  conscious  of  hav- 
ing her  own  mercenary  designs  on  you,  should 
attribute  similar  designs  to  a  young  lady  who 
happens  to  be  your  near  neighbor.  Let  me  go 
on.  Miss  Neelie,  by  her  own  confession  (and 
quite  naturally,  I  think),  was  excessively  indig- 
nant. She  owns  to  having  answered, '  You  shame- 
less creature,  how  dare  you  say  that  to  me !'  Miss 
G wilt's  rejoinder  was  rather  a  remarkable  one — 
the  anger,  on  her  side,  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  cool,  still,  venomous  kind.  'Nobody  ever 
yet  injured  me,  Miss  Milroy,'  she  said,  'with- 
out sooner  or  later  bitterly  repenting  it.  You 
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will  bitterly  repent  it.'  She  stood  looking  at 
her  pupil  for  a  moment  in  dead  silence,  and 
then  left  the  room.  Miss  Neelie  appears  to  have 
felt  the  imputation  fastened  on  her,  in  connec- 
tion with  you,  far  more  sensitively  than  she  felt 
the  threat.  She  had  previously  known,  as  every- 
body had  known  in  the  house,  that  some  unac- 
knowledged proceedings  of  yours  in  London  had 
led  to  Miss  Gwilt's  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
her  situation.  And  she  now  inferred,  from  the 
language  addressed  to  her,  that  she  was  actually 
believed  by  Miss  Gwilt  to  have  set  those  proceed- 
ings on  foot,  to  advance  herself,  and  to  injure 
her  governess,  in  your  estimation.  Gently,  sir, 
gently !  I  haven't  quite  done  yet.  As  soon  as 
Miss  Neelie  had  recovered  herself,  she  went  up- 
stairs to  speak  to  Mrs.  Milroy.  Miss  Gwilt's 
abominable  imputation  had  taken  her  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  she  went  to  her  mother  first  for  en- 
lightenment and  advice.  She  got  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Mrs.  Milroy  declared  she 
was  too  ill  to  enter  on  the  subject,  and  she  has 
remained  too  ill  to  enter  on  it  ever  since.  Miss 
Neelie  applied  next  to  her  father.  The  major 
stopped  her  the  moment  your  name  passed  her 
lips :  he  declared  he  would  never  hear  you  men- 
tioned again  by  any  member  of  his  family.  She 
has  been  left  in  the  dark  from  that  time  to  this, 
not  knowing  how  she  might  have  been  misrepre- 
sented by  Miss  Gwilt,  or  what  falsehoods  you 
might  have  been  led  to  believe  of  her.  At  my 
age  and  in  my  profession,  I  don't  profess  to  have 
any  extraordinary  softness  of  heart.  But  I  do 
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think,  Mr.  Armadale,  that  Miss  Neelie's  position 
deserves  our  sympathy." 

"I'll  do  anything  to  help  her!"  cried  Allan, 
impulsively.  "You  don't  know,  Mr.  Pedgift, 
what  reason  I  have — "  He  checked  himself, 
and  confusedly  repeated  his  first  words.  "I'll 
do  anything, "  he  reiterated  earnestly — "anything 
in  the  world  to  help  her!  " 

"Do  you  really  mean  that,  Mr.  Armadale? 
Excuse  my  asking;  but  you  can  very  materially 
help  Miss  Neelie,  if  you  choose ! ' ' 

"How?"  asked  Allan.     ' '  Only  tell  me  ho w  I  " 

"By  giving  me  your  authority,  sir,' to  protect 
her  from  Miss  Gwilt." 

Having  fired  that  shot  pointblank  at  his  client, 
the  wise  lawyer  waited  a  little  to  let  it  take  its 
effect  before  he  said  any  more. 

Allan's  face  clouded,  and  he  shifted  uneasily 
from  side  to  side  of  his  chair. 

"Your  son  is  hard  enough  to  deal  with,  Mr. 
Pedgift,"  he  said,  "and  you  are  harder  than  your 


son." 


"Thank  you,  sir,"  rejoined  the  ready  Pedgift, 
"in  my  son's  name  and  my  own,  for  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  the  firm.  'If  you  really 
wish  to  be  of  assistance  to  Miss  Neelie,"  he  went 
on,  more  seriously,  "I  have  shown  you  the  way. 
You  can  do  nothing  to  quiet  her  anxiety  which 
I  have  not  done  already.  As  soon  as  I  had  as- 
sured her  that  no  misconception  of  her  conduct 
existed  in  your  mind,  she  went  away  satisfied. 
Her  governess's  parting  threat  doesn't  seem  to 
have  dwelt  on  her  memory.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
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Armadale,  it  dwells  on  mine!  You  know  my 
opinion  of  Miss  Gwift;  and  you  know  what  Miss 
Gwilt  herself  has  done  this  very  evening  to  jus- 
tify that  opinion  even  in  your  eyes.  May  I  ask, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  whether  you  think  she 
is  the  sort  of  woman  who  can  be  trusted  to  con- 
fine herself  to  empty  threats?" 

The  question  was  a  formidable  one  to  answer. 
Forced  steadily  back  from  the  position  which  he 
had  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  interview,  by 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  plain  facts,  Allan 
began  for  the  first  time  to  show  symptoms  of 
yielding  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt.  "Is  there 
no  other  way  of  protecting  Miss  Milroy  but  the 
way  you  have  mentioned?"  he  asked,  uneasily. 

"Do  you  think  the  major  would  listen  to  you, 
sir,  if  you  spoke  to  him?"  asked  Pedgift  Senior, 
sarcastically.  "I'm  rather  afraid  he  wouldn't 
honor  me  with  his  attention.  Or  perhaps  you 
would  prefer  alarming  Miss  Neelie  by  telling  her 
in  plain  words  that  we  both  think  her  in  danger? 
Or,  suppose  you  send  me  to  Miss  Gwilt,  with  in- 
structions to  inform  her  that  she  has  done  her 
pupil  a  cruel  injustice?  Women  are  so  prover- 
bially ready  to-  listen  to  reason ;  and  they  are  so 
universally  disposed  to  alter  their  opinions  of 
each  other  on  application — especially  when  one 
woman  thinks  that  another  woman  has  destroyed 
her  prospect  of  making  a  good  marriage.  Don't 
mind  me,  Mr.  Armadale;  I'm  only  a  lawyer,  and 
I  can  sit  water-proof  under  another  shower  of 
Miss  Gwilt 's  tears!" 

"Damn  it,  Mr.  Pedgift,  tell  me  in  plain  words 
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what  you  want  to  do!"  cried  Allan,  losing  his 
temper  at  last. 

"In  plain  words,  Mr.  Armadale,  I  want  to 
keep  Miss  Gwilt's  proceedings  privately  under 
view,  as  long  as  she  stops  in  this  neighborhood. 
I  answer  for  finding  a  person  who  will  look  after 
her  delicately  and  discreetly.  And  I  agree  to  dis- 
continue even  this  harmless  superintendence  of 
her  actions,  if  there  isn't  good  reasons  shown  for 
continuing  it,  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  in  a 
week's  time.  I  make  that  moderate  proposal,  sir, 
in  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  Miss  Milroy's 
interest,  and  I  wait  your  answer,  Yes  or  No." 

"Can't  I  have  time  to  consider?"  asked  Allan, 
driven  to  the  last  helpless  expedient  of  taking 
refuge  in  delay. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Armadale.  But  don't  forget, 
while  you  are  considering,  that  Miss  Milroy  is 
in  the  habit  of  walking  out  alone  in  your  park, 
innocent  of  all  apprehension  of  danger,  and  that 
Miss  Gwilt  is  perfectly  free  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  that  circumstance  that  Miss  Gwilt 
pleases." 

"Do  as  you  like!"  exclaimed  Allan,  in  de- 
spair. "And,  for  God's  sake,  don't  torment  me 
any  longer!" 

Popular  prejudice  may  deny  it,  but  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  is  a  practically  Christian  pro- 
fession in  one  respect  at  least.  Of  all  the  large 
collection  of  ready  answers  lying  in  wait  for  man- 
kind on  a  lawyer's  lips,  none  is  kept  in  better 
working  order  than  "the  soft  answer  which 
turneth  away  wrath. "  Pedgift  Senior  rose  with 
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the  alacrity  of  youth  in  his  legs,  and  the  wise 
moderation  of  age  on  his  tongue.  "Many 
thanks,  sir,"  he  said,  "for  the  attention  you  have 
bestowed  on  me.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
decision,  and  I  wish  you  good-evening."  This 
time  his  indicative  snuff-box  was  not  in  his  hand 
when  he  opened  the  door,  and  he  actually  disap- 
peared without  coming  back  for  a  second  post- 
script. 

Allan's  head  sank  on  his  breast  when  he  was 
left  alone.  "If  it  was  only  the  end  of  the  week!" 
he  thought,  longingly.  "If  I  only  had  Mid- 
winter back  again!" 

As  that  aspiration  escaped  the  client's  lips,  the 
lawyer  got  gayly  into  his  gig.  "Hie  away,  old 
girl!"  cried  Pedgift  Senior,  patting  the  fast- 
trotting  mare  with  the  end  of  his  whip.  "I 
never  keep  a  lady  waiting — and  I've  got  busi- 
ness to-night  with  one  of  your  own  sex!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   MARTYRDOM   OF  MISS   GWILT. 

THE  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Thorpe  Am- 
brose, on  the  side  nearest  to  "the  great  house," 
have  earned  some  local  celebrity  as  exhibiting 
the  prettiest  suburb  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
East  Norfolk.  Here  the  villas  and  gardens  are 
for  the  most  part  built  and  laid  out  in  excellent 
taste,  the  trees  are  in  the  prime  of  their  growth, 
and  the  healthy  common  beyond  the  houses  rises 
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and  falls  in  picturesque  and  delightful  variety  of 
broken  ground.  The  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty 
of  the  town  make  this  place  their  evening  prome- 
nade; and  when  a  stranger  goes  out  for  a  drive, 
if  he  leaves  it  to  the  coachman,  the  coachman 
starts  by  way  of  the  common  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

On  the  opposite  side,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side 
furthest  from  "the  great  house,"  the  suburbs  (in 
the  year  1851)  were  universally  regarded  as  a 
sore  subject  by  all  persons  zealous  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  town. 

Here  nature  was  uninviting,  man  was  poor, 
and  social  progress,  as  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  building,  halted  miserably.  The  streets  dwin- 
dled feebly,  as  they  receded  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  into  smaller  and  smaller  houses,  and 
died  away  on  the  barren  open  ground  into  an 
atrophy  of  skeleton  cottages.  Builders  here- 
abouts appeared  to  have  universally  abandoned 
their  work  in  the  first  stage  of  its  creation. 
Land-holders  set  up  poles  on  lost  patches  of 
ground,  and,  plaintively  advertising  that  they 
were  to  let  for  building,  raised  sickly  little  crops 
meanwhile,  in  despair  of  finding  a  purchaser  to 
deal  with  them.  All  the  waste  paper  of  the  town 
seemed  to  float  congenially  to  this  neglected  spot ; 
and  all  the  fretful  children  came  and  cried  here, 
in  charge  of  all  the  slatternly  nurses  who  dis- 
graced the  place.  If  there  was  any  intention  in 
Thorpe  Ambrose  of  sending  a  worn-out  horse  to 
the  knacker's,  that  horse  was  sure  to  be  found 
waiting  his  doom  in  a  field  on  this  side  of  the 
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town.  No  growth  flourished  in  these  desert 
regions  but  the  arid  growth  of  rubbish;  and 
no  creatures  rejoiced,  but  the  creatures  of  the 
night — the  vermin  here  and  there  in  the  beds, 
and  the  cats  everywhere  on  the  tiles. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  summer  twilight  was 
darkening.  The  fretful  children  were  crying  in 
their  cradles ;  the  horse  destined  for  the  knacker 
dozed  forlorn  in  the  field  of  his  imprisonment; 
the  cats  waited  stealthily  in  corners  for  the  com- 
ing night.  But  one  living  figure  appeared  in 
the  lonely  suburb — the  figure  of  Mr.  Bashwood. 
Bat  one  faint  sound  disturbed  the  dreadful  si- 
lence— the  sound  of  Mr.  Bash  wood's  softly  step- 
ping feet. 

Moving  slowly  past  the  heaps  of  bricks  rising 
at  intervals  along  the  road,  coasting  carefully 
round  the  old  iron  and  the  broken  tiles  scattered 
here  and  there  in  his  path,  Mr.  Bashwood  ad- 
vanced from  the  direction  of  the  country  toward 
one  of  the  unfinished  streets  of  the  suburb.  His 
personal  appearance  had  been  apparently  made 
the  object  of  some  special  attention.  His  false 
teeth  were  brilliantly  white ;  his  wig  was  care- 
fully brushed;  his  mourning  garments,  renewed 
throughout,  gleamed  with  the  hideous  and  slimy 
gloss  of  cheap  black  cloth.  He  moved  with  a 
nervous  jauntiness,  and  looked  about  him  with 
a  vacant  smile.  Having  reached  the  first  of  the 
skeleton  cottages,  his  watery  eyes  settled  steadily 
for  the  first  time  on  the  view  of  the  street  before 
him.  The  next  instant  he  started;  his  breath 
quickened;  he  leaned,  trembling  and  flushing, 
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against  the  unfinished  wall  at  his  side.  A  lady, 
still  at  some  distance,  was  advancing  toward  him 
down  the  length  of  the  street.  "She's  coming!" 
he  whispered,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  rapture 
and  fear,  of  alternating  color  and  paleness,  show- 
ing itself  in  his  haggargl  face.  "I  wish  I  was 
the  ground  she  treads  on!  I  wish  I  was  the 
glove  she's  got  on  her  hand!  "  He  burst  ecstat- 
ically into  those  extravagant  words,  with  a  con- 
centrated intensity  of  delight  in  uttering  them 
that  actually  shook  his  feeble  figure  from  head 
to  foot. 

Smoothly  and  gracefully  the  lady  glided 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  she  revealed  to  Mr. 
Bashwood's  eyes,  what  Mr.  Bashwood's  in- 
stincts had  recognized  in  the  first  instance — 
the  face  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

She  was  dressed  with  an  exquisitely  expressive 
economy  of  outlay.  The  plainest  straw  bonnet 
procurable,  trimmed  sparingly  with  the  cheap- 
est white  ribbon,  was  on  her  head.  Modest  and 
tasteful  poverty  expressed  itself  in  the  speckless 
cleanliness  and  the  modestly  proportioned  skirts 
of  her  light  t  print"  gown,  and  in  the  scanty 
little  mantilla  of  cheap  black  silk  which  she 
wore  over  it,  edged  with  a  simple  frilling  of 
the  same  material.  The  luster  of  her  terrible 
red  hair  showed  itself  unshrinkingly  in  a  plaited 
coronet  above  her  forehead,  and  escaped  in  one 
vagrant  love-lock,  perfectly  curled,  that  dropped 
over  her  left  shoulder.  Her  gloves,  fitting  her 
like  a  second  skin,  were  of  the  sober  brown  hue 
which  is  slowest  to  show  signs  of  use.  One  hand 
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lifted  her  dress  daintily  above  the  impurities  of 
the  road ;  the  other  held  a  little  nosegay  of  the 
commonest  garden  flowers.  Noiselessly  and 
smoothly  she  came  on,  with  a  gentle  and  regu- 
lar undulation  of  the  print  gown ;  with  the  love- 
lock softly  lifted  from  moment  to  moment  in  the 
evening  breeze ;  with  her  head  a  little  drooped, 
and  her  eyes  on  the  ground — in  walk,  and  look, 
and  manner,  in  every  casual  movement  that 
escaped  her,  expressing  that  subtle  mixture  of 
the  voluptuous  and  the  modest  which,  of  the 
many  attractive  extremes  that  meet  in  women, 
is  in  a  man's  eyes  the  most  irresistible  of  all. 

"Mr.  Bashwood !"  she  exclaimed,  in  loud,  clear 
tones  indicative  of  the  utmost  astonishment, 
"what  a  surprise  to  find  you  here!  I  thought 
none  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  ever  ventured 
near  this  side  of  the  town.  Hush!"  she  added 
quickly,  in  a  whisper.  "You  heard  right  when 
you  heard  that  Mr.  Armadale  was  going  to  have 
me  followed  and  watched.  There's  a  man  be- 
hind one  of  the  houses.  We  must  talk  out  loud 
of  indifferent  things,  and  look  as  if  we  had  met 
by  accident.  Ask  me  what  I  am  doing.  Out 
loud !  Directly !  You  shall  never  see  me  again, 
if  you  don't  instantly  leave  off  trembling  and  do 
what  1  tell  you!" 

She  spoke  with  a  merciless  tyranny  of  eye  and 
voice — with  a  merciless  use  of  her  power  over  the 
feeble  creature  whom  she  addressed.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  obeyed  her  in  tones  that  quavered  with  agi- 
tation, and  with  eyes  that  devoured  her  beauty 
in  a  strange  fascination  of  terror  and  delight. 
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"I  am  trying  to  earn  a  little  money  by  teach- 
ing music,"  she  said,  in  the  voice  intended  to 
reach  the  spy's  ears.  "If  you  are  able  to  recom- 
mend me  any  pupils,  Mr.  Bashwood,  your  good 
word  will  oblige  me.  Have  you  been  in  the 
grounds  to-day?"  she  went  on,  dropping  her 
voice  again  in  a  whisper.  "Has  Mr.  Arma- 
dale  been  near  the  cottage?  Has  Miss  Milroy 
been  out  of  the  garden?  No?  Are  you  sure? 
Look  out  for  them  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and 
next  day.  They  are  certain  to  meet  and  make  it 
up  again,  and  I  must  and  will  know  of  it.  Hush ! 
Ask  me  my  terms  for  teaching  music.  What  are 
you  frightened  about?  It's  me  the  man's  after 
— not  you.  Louder  than  when  you  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing,  just  now ;  louder,  or  I  won't 
trust  you  any  more;  I'll  go  to  somebody  else!  " 

Once  more  Mr.  Bashwood  obeyed.  "Don't  be 
angry  with  me,"  he  murmured,  faintly,  when 
he  had  spoken  the  necessary  words.  "My  heart 
beats  so — you'll  kill  me!  " 

"You  poor  old  dear!"  she  whispered  back, 
with  a  sudden  change  in  her  manner,  with  an 
easy  satirical  tenderness.  "What  business  have 
you  with  a  heart  at  your  age?  Be  here  to-mor- 
row at  the  same  time,  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  seen  in  the  grounds.  My  terms  are  only 
five  shillings  a  lesson,"  she  went  on,  in  her 
louder  tone.  "I'm  sure  that's  not  much,  Mr. 
Bashwood;  I  give  such  long  lessons,  and  I  get 
all  my  pupils'  music  half-price."  She  suddenly 
dropped  her  voice  again,  and  looked  him  brightly 
into  instant  subjection.  "Don't  let  Mr.  Arma.- 
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dale  out  of  your  sight  to-morrow !  If  that  girl 
manages  to  speak  to  him,  and  if  I  don't  hear  of 
it,  I'll  frighten  you  to  death.  If  I  do  hear  of  it, 
I'll  kiss  you !  Hush !  Wish  me  good-night,  and 
go  on  to  the  town,  and  leave  me  to  go  the  other 
way.  I  don't  want  you — I'm  not  afraid  of  the 
man  behind  the  houses ;  I  can  deal  with  him  by 
myself.  Say  good-night,  and  I'll  let  you  shake 
hands.  Say  it  louder,  and  I'll  give  you  one  of 
my  flowers,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  it."  She  raised  her  voice  again.  "Good- 
night, Mr.  Bash  wood !  Don't  forget  my  terms. 
Five  shillings  a  lesson,  and  the  lessons  last  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  I  get  all  my  pupils'  music 
half-price,  which  is  an  immense  advantage,  isn't 
it?"  She  slipped  a  flower  into  his  hand — frowned 
him  into  obedience,  and  smiled  to  reward  him 
for  obeying,  at  the  same  moment  —  lifted  her 
dress  again  above  the  impurities  of  the  road— 
and  went  on  her  way  with  a  dainty  and  indolent 
deliberation,  as  a  cat  goes  on  her  way  when  she 
has  exhausted  the  enjoyment  of  frightening  a 
mouse. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Bashwood  turned  to  the  low 
cottage  wall  near  which  he  had  been  standing, 
and,  resting  himself  on  it  wearily,  looked  at  the 
flower  in  his  hand. 

His  past  existence  had  disciplined  him  to  bear 
disaster  and  insult,  as  few  happier  men  could 
have  borne  them;  but  it  had  not  prepared  him 
to  feel  the  master-passion  of  humanity,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  dreary  end  of  his  life,  in  the 
hopeless  decay  of  a  manhood  that  had  withered 
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under  the  double  blight  of  conjugal  disappoint- 
ment and  parental  sorrow.  "Oh,  if  I  was  only 
young  again!"  murmured  the  poor  wretch,  rest- 
ing his  arms  on  the  wall  and  touching  the  flower 
with  his  dry,  fevered  lips  in  a  stealthy  rapture 
of  tenderness.  "She  might  have  liked  me  when 
I  was  twenty!  "  He  suddenly  started  back  into 
an  erect  position,  and  stared  about  him  in  vacant 
bewilderment  and  terror.  "She  told  me  to  go 
home,"  he  said,  with  a  startled  look.  "Why 
am  I  stopping  here?"  He  turned,  and  hurried 
on  to  the  town — in  such  dread  of  her  anger,  if 
she  looked  round  and  saw  him,  that  he  never  so 
much  as  ventured  on  a  backward  glance  at  the 
road  by  which  she  had  retired,  and  never  detected 
the  spy  dogging  her  footsteps,  under  cover  of 
the  empty  houses  and  the  brick-heaps  by  the 
roadside. 

f  Smoothly  and  gracefully,  carefully  preserving 
the  speckless  integrity  of  her  dress,  never  hasten- 
ing her  pace,  and  never  looking  aside  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  Miss  Gwilt  pursued  her  way 
toward  the  open  country.  The  suburban  road 
branched  off  at  its  end  in  two  directions.  On 
the  left,  the  path  wound  through  a  ragged  little 
coppice  to  the  grazing  grounds  of  a  neighboring 
farm ;  on  the  right,  it  led  across  a  hillock  of  waste 
land  to  the  high-road.  Stopping  a  moment  to 
consider,  but  not  showing  the  spy  that  she  sus- 
pected him  by  glancing  behind  her  while  there 
was  a  hiding-place  within  his  reach,  Miss  Gwilt 
took  the  path  across  the  hillock.  "I'll  catch  him 
there,"  she  said  to  herself,  looking  up  quietly 
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at  the  long  straight  line  of  the  empty  high- 
road. 

Once  on  the  ground  that  she  had  chosen  for 
her  purpose,  she  met  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion with  perfect  tact  and  self-possession.  After 
walking  some  thirty  yards  along  the  road,  she 
let  her  nosegay  drop,  half  turned  round  in  stoop- 
ing to  pick  it  up,  saw  the  man  stopping  at  the 
same  moment  behind  her,  and  instantly  went  on 
again,  quickening  her  pace  little  by  little,  until 
she  was  walking  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  The 
spy  fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  him.  Seeing  the 
night  coming,  and  fearing  that  he  might  lose 
sight  of  her  in  the  darkness,  he  rapidly  lessened 
the  distance  between  them.  Miss  G  wilt  went  on 
faster  and  faster  till  she  plainly  heard  his  footstep 
behind  her,  then  stopped,  turned,  and  met  the 
man  face  to  face  the  next  moment. 

"My  compliments  to  Mr.  Armadale,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  him  I've  caught  you  watching  me." 

"I'm  not  watching  you,  miss,"  retorted  the 
spy,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  daring  plain- 
ness of  the  language  in  which  she  had  spoken  to 
him. 

Miss  G  wilt's  eyes  measured  him  contemptu- 
ously from  head  to  foot.  He  was  a  weakly, 
undersized  man.  She  was  the  taller,  and  (quite 
possibly)  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

"Take  your  hat  off,  you  blackguard,  when  you 
speak  to  a  lady,"  she  said,  and  tossed  his  hat  in 
an  instant,  across  a  ditch  by  which  they  were 
standing,  into  a  pool  on  the  other  side. 

This  time  the  spy  was  on  his  guard.     He 
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knew  as  well  as  Miss  Gwilt  knew  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  the  precious  minutes,  if  he 
turned  his  back  on  her  and  crossed  the  ditch  to 
recover  his  hat.  "It's  well  for  you  you're  a  wo- 
man," he  said,  standing  scowling  at  her  bare- 
headed in  the  fast-darkening  light. 

Miss  Gwilt  glanced  sidelong  down  the  onward 
vista  of  the  road,  and  saw,  through  the  gather- 
ing obscurity,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man  rapidly 
advancing  toward  her.  Some  women  would 
have  noticed  the  approach  of  a  stranger  at  that 
hour  and  in  that  lonely  place  with  a  certain  anx- 
iety. Miss  Gwilt  was  too  confident  in  her  own 
powers  of  persuasion  not  to  count  on  the  man's 
assistance  beforehand,  whoever  he  might  be,  be- 
cause he  was  a  man.  She  looked  back  at  the 
spy  with  redoubled  confidence  in  herself,  and 
measured  him  contemptuously  from  head  to  foot 
for  the  second  time. 

"I  wonder  whether  I'm  strong  enough  to 
throw  you  after  your  hat?"  she  said.  "I'll  take 
a  turn  and  consider  it." 

She  sauntered  on  a  few  steps  toward  the  figure 
advancing  along  the  road.  The  spy  followed 
her  close.  " Try  it, "  he  said,  brutally .  "You're 
a  fine  woman ;  you're  welcome  to  put  your  arms 
round  me  if  you  like."  As  the  words  escaped 
him,  he  too  saw  tfie  stranger  for  the  first  time. 
He  drew  back  a  step  and  waited.  Miss  Gwilt, 
on  her  side,  advanced  a  step  and  waited,  too. 

The  stranger  came  on,  with  the  lithe,  light 
step  of  a  practiced  walker,  swinging  a  stick  in 
his  hand  and  carrying  a  knapsack  on  his  shoul- 
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ders.  A  few  paces  nearer,  and  his  face  became 
visible.  He  was  a  dark  man,  his  black  hair 
was  powdered  with  dust,  and  his  black  eyes 
were  looking  steadfastly  forward  along  the  road 
before  him. 

Miss  Gwilt  advanced  with  the  first  signs  of 
agitation  she  had  shown  yet.  "Is  it  possible?" 
she  said,  softly.  "Can  it  really  be  you?" 

It  was  Midwinter,  on  his  way  back  to  Thorpe 
Ambrose,  after  his  fortnight  among  the  York- 
shire moors. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  in  breathless 
surprise.  The  image  of  the  woman  had  been  in 
his  thoughts,  at  the  moment  when  the  woman 
herself  spoke  to  him.  "Miss  Gwilt!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  mechanically  held  out  his  hand, 

She  took  it,  and  pressed  it  gently.  "I  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,"  she  said. 
"You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  now. 
May  I  trouble  you  to  speak  to  that  man?  He 
has  been  following  me,  and  annoying  me  all  the 
way  from  the  town." 

Midwinter  stepped  past  her  without  uttering  a 
word.  Faint  as  the  light  was,  the  spy  saw  what 
was  coming  in  his  face,  and,  turning  instantly, 
leaped  the  ditch  by  the  road-side.  Before  Mid- 
winter could  follow,  Miss  Gwilt's  hand  was  on 
his  shoulder. 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  don't  know  who  his  em- 
ployer is." 

Midwinter  stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

"Strange  things  have  happened  since  you  left 
us,"  she  went  on.  "I  have  been  forced  to  give 
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up  my  situation,  and  I  am  followed  and  watched 
by  a  paid  spy.  Don't  ask  who  forced  me  out  of 
my  situation,  and  who  pays  the  spy — at  least  not 
just  yet.  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  you 
till  I  am  a  little  more  composed.  Let  the  wretch 
go.  Do  you  mind  seeing  me  safe  back  to  my 
lodging?  It's  in  your  way  home.  May  I — may 
I  ask  for  the  support  of  your  arm?  My  little 
stock  of  courage  is  quite  exhausted. "  She  took 
his  arm  and  clung  close  to  it.  The  woman  who 
had  tyrannized  over  Mr.  Bash  wood  was  gone, 
and  the  woman  who  had  tossed  the  spy's  hat 
into  the  pool  was  gone.  A  timid,  shrinking,  in- 
teresting creature  filled  the  fair  skin  and  trem- 
bled on  the  symmetrical  limbs  of  Miss  Gwilt. 
She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "They 
say  necessity  has  no  law,"  she  murmured,  faint- 
ly. "I  am  treating  you  like  an  old  friend.  God 
knows  I  want  one!" 

They  went  on  toward  the  town.  She  recovered 
herself  with  a  touching  fortitude;  she  put  her 
handkerchief  back  in  her  pocket,  and  persisted 
in  turning  the  conversation  on  Midwinter's 
walking  tour.  "It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  bur- 
den on  you,"  she  said,  gently  pressing  on  his 
arm  as  she  spoke.  "I  mustn't  distress  you  as 
well.  Tell  me  where  you  have  been,  and  what 
you  have  seen.  Interest  me  in  your  journey; 
help  me  to  escape  from  myself." 

They  reached  the  modest  little  lodging  in  the 
miserable  little  suburb.  Miss  Gwilt  sighed,  and 
removed  her  glove  before  she  took  Midwinter's 
hand.  "I  have  taken  refuge  here,"  she  said, 
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simply.  "It  is  clean  and  quiet;  I  am  too  poor 
to  want  or  expect  more.  We  must  say  good-by, 
I  suppose,  unless" — she  hesitated  modestly,  and 
satisfied  herself  by  a  quick  look  round  that  they 
were  unobserved — "unless  you  would  like  to 
come  in  and  rest  a  little?  I  feel  so  gratefully 
toward  you,  Mr.  Midwinter!  Is  there  any 
harm,  do  you  think,  in  my  offering  you  a  cup 
of  tea?" 

The  magnetic  influence  of  her  touch  was  thrill- 
ing through  him  while  she  spoke.  Change  and 
absence,  to  which  he  had  trusted  to  weaken  her 
hold  on  him,  had  treacherously  strengthened  it 
instead.  A  man  exceptionally  sensitive,  a  man 
exceptionally  pure  in  his  past  life,  he  stood  hand 
in  hand,  in  the  tempting  secrecy  of  the  night, 
with  the  first  woman  who  had  exercised  over 
him  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  her  sex.  At 
his  age,  and  in  his  position,  who  could  have  left 
her?  The  man  (with  a  man's  temperament) 
doesn't  live  who  could  have  left  her.  Midwin- 
ter went  in. 

A  stupid,  sleepy  lad  opened  the  house  door. 
Even  he,  being  a  male  creature,  brightened  un- 
der the  influence  of  Miss  Gwilt.  "The  urn, 
John,"  she  said,  kindly,  "and  another  cup  and 
saucer.  I'll  borrow  your  candle  to  light  my 
candles  upstairs,  and  then  I  won't  trouble  you 
any  more  to-night."  John  was  wakeful  and 
active  in  an  instant.  "No  trouble,  miss,"  he 
said,  with  awkward  civility.  Miss  Gwilt  took 
his  candle  with  a  smile.  "How  good  people  are 
tome!"  she  whispered,  innocently,  to  Mid  win- 
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ter,  as  she  led  the  way  upstairs  to  the  little 
drawing-room  on  the  first  floor. 

She  lit  the  candles,  and,  turning  quickly  on 
her  guest,  stopped  him  at  the  first  attempt  he 
made  to  remove  the  knapsack  from  his  shoulders. 
"No,"  she  said,  gently;  "in  the  good  old  times 
there  were  occasions  when  the  ladies  unarmed 
their  knights.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  unarm- 
ing my  knight."  Her  dexterous  fingers  inter- 
cepted his  at  the  straps  and  buckles,  and  she  had 
the  dusty  knapsack  off,  before  he  could  protest 
against  her  touching  it. 

They  sat  down  at  the  one  little  table  in  the 
room.  It  was  very  poorly  furnished;  but  there 
was  something  of  the  dainty  neatness  of  the  wo- 
man who  inhabited  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
few  poor  ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece,  in  the 
one  or  two  prettily  bound  volumes  on  the  chif- 
fonier, in  the  flowers  on  the  table,  and  the  mod- 
est little  work-basket  in  the  window.  "Women 
are  not  all  coquettes, ' '  she  said,  as  she  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  mantilla,  and  laid  them  carefully 
on  a  chair.  "I  won't  go  into  my  room,  look  and 
in  my  glass,  and  make  myself  smart;  you  shall 
take  me  just  as  I  am."  Her  hands  moved  about 
among  the  tea-things  with  a  smooth,  noiseless 
activity. 

Her  magnificent  hair  flashed  crimson  in  the 
candle-light,  as  she  turned  her  head  hither  and 
thither,  searching  with  an  easy  grace  for  the 
things  she  wanted  in  the  tray.  Exercise  had 
heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  and 
had  quickened  the  rapid  alternations  of  expres- 
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sion  in  her  eyes — the  delicious  languor  that  stole 
over  them  when  she  was  listening  or  thinking, 
the  bright  intelligence  that  flashed  from  them 
softly  when  she  spoke.  In  the  lightest  word  she 
said,  in  the  least  thing  she  did,  there  was  some- 
thing that  gently  solicited  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  sat  with  her.  Perfectly  modest  in  her  man- 
ner, possessed  to  perfection  of  the  graceful  re- 
straints and  refinements  of  a  lady,  she  had  all 
the  allurements  that  feast  the  eye,  all  the  siren 
invitations  that  seduce  the  sense — a  subtle  sug- 
gestiveness  in  her  silence,  and  a  sexual  sorcery 
in  her  smile. 

' '  Should  I  be  wrong, ' '  she  asked,  suddenly  sus- 
pending the  conversation  which  she  had  thus  far 
persistently  restricted  to  the  subject  of  Midwin- 
ter's walking  tour,  "if  I  guessed  that  you  have 
something  on  your  mind  —  something  which 
neither  my  tea  nor  my  talk  can  charm  away? 
Are  men  as  curious  as  women?  Is  the  some- 
thing—Me?" 

Midwinter  struggled  against  the  fascination 
of  looking  at  her  and  listening  to  her.  "I  am 
very  anxious  to  hear  what  has  happened  since  I 
have  been  away,"  he  said.  "But  I  am  still 
more  anxious,  Miss  Gwilt,  not  to  distress  you 
by  speaking  of  a  painful  subject." 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully.  "It  is  for  your 
sake  that  I  have  avoided  the  painful  subject," 
she  said,  toying  with  her  spoon  among  the  dregs 
in  her  empty  cup.  "But  you  will  hear  about  it 
from  others,  if  you  don't  hear  about  it  from  me; 
and  you  ought  to  know  why  you  found  me  in 
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that  strange  situation,  and  why  you  see  me  here. 
Pray  remember  one  thing,  to  begin  with.  I  don't 
blame  your  friend,  Mr.  Armadale.  I  blame  the 
people  whose  instrument  he  is." 

Midwinter  started.  "Is  it  possible,"  he  began, 
"that  Allan  can  be  in  any  way  answerable — ?" 
He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Miss  Gwilt  in  silent 
astonishment. 

She  gently  laid  her  hand  on  his.  "Don't  be 
angry  with  me  for  only  telling  the  truth,"  she 
said.  "Your  friend  is  answerable  for  every- 
thing that  has  happened  to  me — innocently  an- 
swerable, Mr.  Midwinter,  I  firmly  believe.  We 
are  both  victims.  He  is  the  victim  of  his  posi- 
tion as  the  richest  single  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  I  am  the  victim  of  Miss  Milroy's  de- 
termination to  marry  him." 

"Miss  Milroy?"  repeated  Midwinter,  more 
and  more  astonished.  "Why,  Allan  himself 
told  me—"  He  stopped  again. 

"He  told  you  that  I  was  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration? Poor  fellow,  he  admires  everybody; 
his  head  is  almost  as  empty  as  this,"  said  Miss 
Gwilt,  smiling  indicatively  into  the  hollow  of 
her  cup.  She  dropped  the  spoon,  sighed,  and 
became  serious  again.  "I  am  guilty  of  the  van- 
ity of  having  let  him  admire  me,"  she  went  on, 
penitently,  "without  the  excuse  of  being  able, 
on  my  side,  to  reciprocate  even  the  passing  in- 
terest that  he  felt  in  me.  I  don't  undervalue 
his  many  admirable  qualities,  or  the  excellent 
position  he  can  offer  to  his  wife.  But  a  woman's 
heart  is  not  to  be  commanded — no,  Mr.  Mid- 
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winter,    not  even  by  the   fortunate  master  of 
Thorpe   Ambrose,    who    commands    everything 


She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  she  uttered 
that  magnanimous  sentiment.  His  eyes  dropped 
before  hers,  and  his  dark  color  deepened.  He 
had  felt  his  heart  leap  in  him  at  the  declaration 
of  her  indifference  to  Allan.  For  the  first  time 
since  they  had  known  each  other,  his  interests 
now  stood  self -revealed  before  him  as  openly  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  his  friend. 

"I  have  been  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  letting 
Mr.  Armadale  admire  me,  and  I  have  suffered 
for  it,"  resumed  Miss  Gwilt.  "If  there  had  been 
any  confidence  between  my  pupil  and  me,  I 
might  have  easily  satisfied  her  that  she  might 
become  Mrs.  Armadale — if  she  could — without 
having  any  rivalry  to  fear  on  my  part.  But 
Miss  Milroy  disliked  and  distrusted  me  from  the 
first.  She  took  her  own  jealous  view,  no  doubt, 
of  Mr.  Armadale's  thoughtless  attentions  to  me. 
It  was  her  interest  to  destroy  the  position,  such 
as  it  was,  that  I  held  in  his  estimation;  and  it 
is  quite  likely  her  mother  assisted  her.  Mrs. 
Milroy  had  her  motive  also  (which  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  mention)  for  wishing  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  house.  Anyhow,  the  conspiracy  has 
succeeded.  I  have  been  forced  (with  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's  help)  to  leave  the  major's  service.  Don't 
be  angry,  Mr.  Midwinter !  Don't  form  a  hasty 
opinion !  I  dare  say  Miss  Milroy  has  some  good 
qualities,  though  I  have  not  found  them  out; 
and  I  assure  you  again  and  again  that  I  don't 
Vol.  9— D 
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blame  Mr.  Armadale.  I  only  blame  the  people 
whose  instrument  he  is." 

"How  is  he  their  instrument?  How  can  he  be 
the  instrument  of  any  enemy  of  yours?"  asked 
Midwinter.  "Pray  excuse  my  anxiety,  Miss 
Gwilt :  Allan's  good  name  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own! " 

Miss  Gwilt's  eyes  turned  full  on  him  again, 
and  Miss  Gwilt's  heart  abandoned  itself  inno- 
cently to  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  "How  I 
admire  your  earnestness!"  she  said.  "How  I 
like  your  anxiety  for  your  friend !  Oh,  if  women 
could  only  form  such  friendships !  Oh  you  happy, 
happy  men !"  Her  voice  faltered,  and  her  conven- 
ient tea-cup  absorbed  her  for  the  third  time.  "I 
would  give  all  the  little  beauty  I  possess, ' '  she 
said,  "if  I  could  only  find  such  a  friend  as  Mr. 
Armadale  has  found  in  you.  I  never  shall, 
Mr.  Midwinter —  I  never  shall.  Let  us  go  back 
to  what  we  were  talking  about.  I  can  only 
tell  you  how  your  friend  is  concerned  in  my 
misfortune  by  telling  you  something  first  about 
myself.  I  am  like  many  other  governesses;  I 
am  the  victim  of  sad  domestic  circumstances. 
It  may  be  weak  of  me,  but  I  have  a  horror  of 
alluding  to  them  among  strangers.  My  silence 
about  my  family  and  my  friends  exposes  me 
to  misinterpretation  in  my  dependent  position. 
Does  it  do  me  any  harm,  Mr.  Midwinter,  in 
your  estimation?" 

* '  God  forbid ! ' '  said  Midwinter,  fervently. 
"There  is  no  man  living,"  he  went  on,  think- 
ing of  his  own*  family  story,  "who  has  better 
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reason  to  understand  and  respect  your  silence 
than  I  have." 

Miss  Gwilt  seized  his  hand  impulsively.  * '  Oh, " 
she  said,  "I  knew  it,  the  first  moment  I  saw  you! 
I  knew  that  you,  too,  had  suffered ;  that  you,  too, 
had  sorrows  which  you  kept  sacred!  Strange, 
strange  sympathy!  I  believe  in  mesmerism — 
do  you?"  She  suddenly  recollected  herself,  and 
shuddered.  "Oh,  what  have  I  done?  What 
must  you  think  of  me?"  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
yielded  to  the  magnetic  fascination  of  her  touch, 
and,  forgetting  everything  but  the  hand  that  lay 
warm  in  his  own,  bent  over  it  and  kissed  it. 
"Spare  me!"  she  said,  faintly,  as  she  felt  the 
burning  touch  of  his  lips.  "I  am  so  friendless 
—I  am  so  completely  at  your  mercy ! ' ' 

He  turned  away  from  her,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands ;  he  was  trembling,  and  she  saw  it. 
She  looked  at  him  while  his  face  was  hidden 
from  her;  she  looked  at  him  with  a  furtive  in- 
terest and  surprise.  "How  that  man  loves  me!" 
she  thought.  "I  wonder  whether  there  was  a 
time  when  I  might  have  loved  him?" 

The  silence  between  them  remained  unbroken 
for  some  minutes.  He  had  felt  her  appeal  to  his 
consideration  as  she  had  never  expected  or  in- 
tended him  to  feel  it — he  shrank  from  looking  at 
her  or  from  speaking  to  her  again. 

"Shall  I  go  on  with  my  story?"  she  asked. 
"Shall  we  forget  and  forgive  on  both  sides?" 
A  woman's  inveterate  indulgence  for  every  ex- 
pression of  a  man's  admiration  which  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  personal  respect  curved  her 
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lips  gently  into  a  charming  smile.  She  looked 
down  meditatively  at  her  dress,  and  brushed  a 
crumb  off  her  lap  with  a  little  fluttering  sigh. 
"I  was  telling  you,"  she  went  on,  "of  my  re- 
luctance to  speak  to  strangers  of  my  sad  family 
story.  It  was  in  that  way,  as  I  afterward  found 
out,  that  I  laid  myself  open  to  Miss  Milroy's 
malice  and  Miss  Milroy's  suspicion.  Private 
inquiries  about  me  were  addressed  to  the  lady 
who  was  my  reference — at  Miss  Milroy's  sug- 
gestion, in  the  first  instance,  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  By 
some  underhand  means,  of  which  I  am  quite  igno- 
rant, Mr.  Armadale's  simplicity  was  imposed  on ; 
and,  when  application  was  made  secretly  to  my 
reference  in  London,  it  was  made,  Mr.  Midwinter, 
through  your  friend." 

Midwinter  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair  and 
looked  at  her.  The  fascination  that  she  exercised 
over  him,  powerful  as  it  was,  became  a  suspended 
influence,  now  that  the  plain  disclosure  came 
plainly  at  last  from  her  lips.  He  looked  at  her, 
and  sat  down  again,  like  a  man  bewildered, 
without  uttering  a  word. 

"Remember  how  weak  he  is,"  pleaded  Miss 
Gwilt,  gently,  "and  make  allowances  for  him 
as  I  do.  The  trifling  accident  of  his  failing 
to  find  my  reference  at  the  address  given  him 
seems,  I  can't  imagine  why,  to  have  excited  Mr. 
Armadale's  suspicion.  At  any  rate,  he  remained 
in  London.  What  he  did  there,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say.  I  was  quite  in  the  dark ;  I  knew 
nothing:  I  distrusted  nobody;  I  was  as  happy 
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in  my  little  round  of  duties  as  I  could  be  with  a 
pupil  whose  affections  I  had  failed  to  win,  when, 
one  morning,  to  my  indescribable  astonishment, 
Major  Milroy  showed  me  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Armadale  and  himself.  He  spoke 
to  me  in  his  wife's  presence.  Poor  creature,  I 
make  no  complaint  of  her;  such  affliction  as  she 
suffers  excuses  everything.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  letters  between  Major  Mil- 
roy and  Mr.  Armadale ;  but  my  head  is  only  a 
woman's  head,  and  I  was  so  confused  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  time !  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
Mr.  Armadale  chose  to  preserve  silence  about 
his  proceedings  in  London,  under  circumstances 
which  made  that  silence  a  reflection  on  my  char- 
acter. The  major  was  most  kind ;  his  confidence 
in  me  remained  unshaken ;  but  could  his  confi- 
dence protect  me  against  his  wife's  prejudice 
and  his  daughter's  ill-will?  Oh,  the  hardness 
of  women  to  each  other!  Oh,  the  humiliation 
if  men  only  knew  some  of  us  as  we  really  are ! 
What  could  I  do?  I  couldn't  defend  myself 
against  mere  imputations;  and  I  couldn't  re- 
main in  my  situation  after  a  slur  had  been  cast 
on  me.  My  pride  (Heaven  help  me,  I  was 
brought  up  like  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  have 
sensibilities  that  are  not  blunted  even  yet!) — 
my  pride  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  left  my 
place.  Don't  let  it  distress  you,  Mr.  Midwinter! 
There's  a  bright  side  to  the  picture.  The  ladies 
in  the  neighborhood  have  overwhelmed  me  with 
kindness ;  I  have  the  prospect  of  getting  pupils 
to  teach ;  I  am  spared  the  mortification  of  going 
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back  to  be  a  burden  on  my  friends.  The  only 
complaint  I  have  to  make  is,  I  think,  a  just  one. 
Mr.  Armadale  has  been  back  at  Thorpe  Ambrose 
for  some  days.  I  have  entreated  him,  by  letter, 
to  grant  me  an  interview ;  to  tell  me  what  dread- 
ful suspicions  he  has  of  me,  and  to  let  me  set 
myself  right  in  his  estimation.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it?  He  has  declined  to  see  me — under  the 
influence  of  others,  not  of  his  own  free  will,  I 
am  sure!  Cruel,  isn't  it?  But  he  has  even  used 
me  more  cruelly  still;  he  persists  in  suspecting 
me ;  it  is  he  who  is  having  me  watched.  Oh, 
Mr.  Midwinter,  don't  hate  me  for  telling  you 
what  you  must  know!  The  man  you  found 
persecuting  me  and  frightening  me  to-night 
was  only  earning  his  money,  after  all,  as  Mr. 
Armadale's  spy." 

Once  more  Midwinter  started  to  his  feet ;  and 
this  time  the  thoughts  that  were  in  him  found 
their  way  into  words, 

"I  can't  believe  it;  I  won't  believe  it!"  he 
exclaimed,  indignantly.  "If  the  man  told  you 
that,  the  man  lied.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Gwilt;  I  beg  your  pardon  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  Don't,  pray  don't  think  I  doubt  you; 
I  only  say  there  is  some  dreadful  mistake.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  as  I  ought  all  that 
you  have  told  me.  But  this  last  infamous  mean- 
ness of  which  you  think  Allan  guilty,  I  do  un- 
derstand. I  swear  to  you,  he  is  incapable  of  it ! 
Some  scoundrel  has  been  taking  advantage  of 
him ;  some  scoundrel  has  been  using  his  name. 
I'll  prove  it  to  you,  if  you  will  only  give  me 
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time.  Let  me  go  and  clear  it  up  at  once.  I 
can't  rest;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it;  I  can't 
even  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  here.  Oh,"  he 
burst  out  desperatelj7,  "I'm  sure  you  feel  for  me, 
after  what  you  have  said — I  feel  so  for  you!" 

He  stopped  in  confusion.  Miss  Gwilt's  eyes 
were  looking  at  him  again,  and  Miss  Gwilt's 
hand  had  found  its  way  once  more  into  his  own. 

"You  are  the  most  generous  of  living  men," 
she  said,  softly.  "I  will  believe  what  you  tell 
me  to  believe.  Go,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper, 
suddenly  releasing  his  hand,  and  turning  away 
from  him.  "For  both  our  sakes,  go!  " 

His  heart  beat  fast ;  he  looked  at  her  as  she 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes.  For  one  moment  he  hesitated ;  the 
next,  he  snatched  up  his  knapsack  from  the  floor, 
and  left  her  precipitately,  without  a  backward 
look  or  a  parting  word. 

She  rose  when  the  door  closed  on  him.  A 
change  came  over  her  the  instant  she  was  alone. 
The  color  faded  out  of  her  cheeks;  the  beauty 
died  out  of  her  eyes ;  her  face  hardened  horribly 
with  a  silent  despair.  "It's  even  baser  work 
than  I  bargained  for,"  she  said,  "to  deceive 
him.11  After  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  room 
for  some  minutes,  she  stopped  wearily  before 
the  glass  over  the  fire-place.  "You  strange 
creature!"  she  murmured,  leaning  her  elbows 
on  the  mantel- piece,  and  languidly  addressing 
the  reflection  of  herself  in  the  glass.  "Have 
you  got  any  conscience  left?  And  has  that 
man  roused  it?" 
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The  reflection  of  her  face  changed  slowly. 
The  color  returned  to  her  cheeks,  the  delicious 
languor  began  to  suffuse  'her  eyes  again.  Her 
lips  parted  gently,  and  her  quickening  breath 
began  to  dim  the  surface  of  the  glass.  She  drew 
back  from  it,  after  a  moment's  absorption  in  her 
own  thoughts,  with  a  start  of  terror.  ' '  What  am 
I  doing?"  she  asked  herself,  in  a  sudden  panic 
of  astonishment.  "Am  I  mad  enough  to  be 
thinking  of  him  in  that  way?" 

She  burst  into  a  mocking  laugh,  and  opened 
her  desk  on  the  table  recklessly  with  a  bang. 
"It's  high  time  I  had  some  talk  with  Mother 
Jezebel,"  she  said,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Oldershaw. 

"I  have  met  with  Mr.  Midwinter,"  she  began, 
"under  very  lucky  circumstances;  and  I  have 
made  the  most  of  my  opportunity.  He  has  just 
left  me  for  his  friend  Armadale;  and  one  of  two 
good  things  will  happen  to-morrow.  If  they 
don't  quarrel,  the  doors  of  Thorpe  Ambrose 
will  be  opened  to  me  again  at  Mr.  Midwinter's 
intercession.  If  they  do  quarrel,  I  shall  be  the 
unhappy  cause  of  it,  and  I  shall  find  my  way 
in  for  myself,  on  the  purely  Christian  errand  of 
reconciling  them." 

She  hesitated  at  the  next  sentence,  wrote  the 
first  few  words  of  it,  scratched  them  out  again, 
and  petulantly  tore  the  letter  into  fragments, 
and  threw  the  pen  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Turning  quickly  on  her  chair,  she  looked  at  the 
seat  which  Midwinter  had  occupied,  her  foot 
restlessly  tapping  the  floor,  and  her  handker- 
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chief  thrust  like  a  gag  between  her  clinched 
teeth.  "Young  as  you  are,"  she  thought,  with 
her  mind  reviving  the  image  of  him  in  the  empty 
chair,  "there  has  been  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon in  your  life;  and  I  must  and  will  know  it!" 
The  house  clock  struck  the  hour,  aod  roused 
her.  She  sighed,  and,  walking  back  to  the  glass, 
wearily  loosened  the  fastenings  of  her  dress ;  wear- 
ily removed  the  studs  from  the  chemisette  beneath 
it,  and  put  them  on  the  chimney-piece.  She 
looked  indolently  at  the  reflected  beauties  of 
her  neck  and  bosom,  as  she  unplaited  her  hair 
and  threw  it  back  in  one  great  mass  over  her 
shoulders.  "Fancy,"  she  thought,  "if  he  saw 
me  now!"  She  turned  back  to  the  table,  and 
sighed  again  as  she  extinguished  one  of  the 
candles  and  took  the  other  in  her  hand.  "Mid- 
winter?" she  said,  as  she  passed  through  the 
folding-doors  of  the  room  to  her  bed-chamber. 
"I  don't  believe  in  his  name,  to  begin  with!  " 

The  night  had  advanced  by  more  than  an  hour 
before  Midwinter  was  back  again  at  the  great 
house. 

Twice,  well  as  the  homeward  way  was  known 
to  him,  he  had  strayed  out  of  the  right  road. 
The  events  of  the  evening — the  interview  with 
Miss  Gwilt  herself,  after  his  fortnight's  solitary 
thinking  of  her ;  the  extraordinary  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  position  since  he  had  seen 
her  last;  and  the  startling  assertion  of  Allan's 
connection  with  it— had  all  conspired  to  throw 
his  mind  into  a  state  of  ungovernable  confusion. 
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The  darkness  of  the  cloudy  night  added  to  his 
bewilderment.  Even  the  familiar  gates  of 
Thorpe  Ambrose  seemed  strange  to  him.  When 
he  tried  to  think  of  it,  it  was  a  mystery  to  him 
how  he  had  reached  the  place. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  dark,  and  closed 
for  the  night.  Midwinter  went  round  to  the 
back.  The  sound  of  men's  voices,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, caught  his  ear.  They  were  soon  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  voices  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond footman,  and  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  them  was  their  master. 

"I'll  bet  you  an  even  half-crown  he's  driven 
out  of  the  neighborhood  before  another  week  is 
over  his  head,"  said  the  first  footman. 

"Done!"  said  the  second.  "He  isn't  as  easy 
driven  as  you  think." 

"Isn't  he!"  retorted  the  other.  "He'll  be 
mobbed  if  he  stops  here!  I  tell  you  again, 
he's  not  satisfied  with  the  mess  he's  got  into 
already.  I  know  it  for  certain,  he's  having 
the  governess  watched." 

At  those  words,  Midwinter  mechanically 
checked  himself  before  he  turned  the  corner 
of  the  house.  His  first  doubt  of  the  result  of 
his  meditated  appeal  to  Allan  ran  through  him 
like  a  sudden  chill.  The  influence  exercised  by 
the  voice  of  public  scandal  is  a  force  which  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  law  of  mechanics. 
It  is  strongest,  not  by  concentration,  but  by  dis- 
tribution. To  the  primary  sound  we  may  shut 
our  ears;  but  the  reverberation  of  it  in  echoes  is 
irresistible.  On  his  way  back,  Midwinter's  one 
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desire  had  been  to  find  Allan  up,  and  to  speak 
to  him  immediately.  His  one  hope  now  was  to 
gain  time  to  contend  with  the  new  doubts  and  to 
silence  the  new  misgivings ;  his  one  present  anx- 
iety was  to  hear  that  Allan  had  gone  to  bed.  He 
turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  men  smoking  their  pipes  in 
the  back  garden.  As  soon  as  their  astonishment 
allowed  them  to  speak,  they  offered  to  rouse  their 
master.  Allan  had  given  his  friend  up  for  that 
night,  and  had  gone  to  bed  about  half  an  hour 
since. 

"It  was  my  master's  particular  order,  sir," 
said  the  head-footman,  "that  he  was  to  be  told 
of  it  if  you  came  back. ' ' 

"It  is  my  particular  request,"  returned  Mid- 
winter, "that  you  won't  disturb  him." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  wonderingly,  as 
he  took  his  candle  and  left  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SHE  COMES  BETWEEN  THEM. 

APPOINTED  hours  for  the  various  domestic 
events  of  the  day  were  things  unknown  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose.  Irregular  in  all  his  habits, 
Allan  accommodated  himself  to  no  stated  times 
(with  the  solitary  exception  of  dinner-time)  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  He  retired  to 
rest  early  or  late,  and  he  rose  early  or  late,  ex- 
actly as  he  felt  inclined.  The  servants  were  for- 
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bidden  to  call  him;  and  Mrs.  Gripper  was  ac- 
customed to  improvise  the  breakfast  as  she  best 
might,  from  the  time  when  the  kitchen  fire  was 
first  lighted  to  the  time  when  the  clock  stood  on 
the  stroke  of  noon. 

Toward  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  his 
return  Midwinter  knocked  at  Allan's  door,  and 
on  entering  the  room  found  it  empty.  After 
inquiry  among  the  servants,  it  appeared  that 
Allan  had  risen  that  morning  before  the  man 
who  usually  attended  on  him  was  up,  and  that 
his  hot  water  had  been  brought  to  the  door  by 
one  of  the  house-maids,  who  was  then  still  in 
ignorance  of  Midwinter's  return.  Nobody  had 
chanced  to  see  the  master,  either  on  the  stairs  or 
in  the  hall ;  nobody  had  heard  him  ring  the  bell 
for  breakfast,  as  usual.  In  brief,  nobody  knew 
anything  about  him,  except  what  was  obviously 
clear  to  all — that  he  was  not  in  the  house. 

Midwinter  went  out  under  the  great  portico. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  con- 
sidering in  which  direction  he  should  set  forth  to 
look  for  his  friend.  Allan's  unexpected  absence 
added  one  more  to  the  disquieting  influences 
which  still  perplexed  his  mind.  He  was  in  the 
mood  in  which  trifles  irritate  a  man,  and  fancies 
are  all-powerful  to  exalt  or  depress  his  spirits. 

The  sky  was  cloudy;  and  the  wind  blew  in 
puffs  from  the  south ;  there  was  every  prospect, 
to  weather-wise  eyes,  of  coming  rain.  While 
Midwinter  was  still  hesitating,  one  of  the  grooms 
passed  him  on  the  drive  below.  The  man  proved, 
on  being  questioned,  to  be  better  informed  about 
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his  master's  movements  than  the  servants  indoors. 
He  had  seen  Allan  pass  the  stables  more  than  an 
hour  since,  going  out  by  the  back  way  into  the 
park  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand. 

A  nosegay  in  his  hand?  The  nosegay  hung 
incomprehensibly  on  Midwinter's  mind  as  he 
walked  round,  on  the  chance  of  meeting  Allan, 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  "What  does  the  nose- 
gay mean?"  he  asked  himself,  with  an  unintel- 
ligible sense  of  irritation,  and  a  petulant  kick  at 
a  stone  that  stood  in  his  way. 

It  meant  that  Allan  had  been  following  hi»  im- 
pulses as  usual.  The  one  pleasant  impression 
left  on  his  mind  after  his  interview  with  Pedgift 
Senior  was  the  impression  made  by  the  lawyer's 
account  of  his  conversation  with  Neelie  in  the 
park.  The  anxiety  that  he  should  not  misjudge 
her,  which  the  major's  daughter  had  so  earnestly 
expressed,  placed  her  before  Allan's  eyes  in  an 
irresistibly  attractive  character — the  character 
of  the  one  person  among  all  his  neighbors  who 
had  some  respect  still  left  for  his  good  opinion. 
Acutely  sensible  of  his  social  isolation,  now  that 
there  was  no  Midwinter  to  keep  him  company  in 
the  empty  house,  hungering  and  thirsting  in  his 
solitude  for  a  kind  word  and  a  friendly  look,  he 
began  to  think  more  and  more  regretfully  and 
more  and  more  longingly  of  the  bright  young 
face  so  pleasantly  associated  with  his  first  hap- 
piest days  at  Thorpe  Ambrose.  To  be  conscious 
of  such  a  feeling  as  this  was,  with  a  character 
like  Allan's,  to  act  on  it  headlong,  lead  him 
where  it  might.  He  had  gone  out  on  the  pre- 
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vious  morning  to  look  lor  Neelie  with  a  peace- 
offering  of  flowers,  but  with  no  very  distinct  idea 
of  what  he  should  say  to  her  if  they  met ;  and 
failing  to  find  her  on  the  scene  of  her  customary 
walks,  he  had  characteristically  persisted  the 
next  morning  in  making  a  second  attempt  with 
another  peace-offering  on  a  larger  scale.  Still 
ignorant  of  his  friend's  return,  he  was  now  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  searching  the  park 
in  a  direction  which  he  had  not  tried  yet. 

After  walking  out  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  stables,  and  failing  to  discover  any 
signs  of  Allan,  Midwinter  retraced  his  steps, 
and  waited  for  his  friend's  return,  pacing 
slowly  to  and  fro  on  the  little  strip  of  garden 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  passed  it,  he  looked 
in  absently  at  the  room  which  had  formerly  been 
Mrs.  Armadale's,  which  was  now  (through  his 
interposition)  habitually  occupied  by  her  son — 
the  room  with  the  Statuette  on  the  bracket,  and 
the  French  windows  opening  to  the  ground, 
which  had  once  recalled  to  him  the  Second 
Vision  of  the  Dream.  The  Shadow  of  the 
Man,  which  Allan  had  seen  standing  opposite 
to  him  at  the  long  window;  the  view  over  a 
lawn  and  flower-garden;  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  against  the  glass;  the  stretching  out  of 
the  Shadow's  arm,  and  the  fall  of  the  statue  in 
fragments  on  the  floor — these  objects  and  events 
of  the  visionary  scene,  so  vividly  present  to  his 
memory  once,  were  all  superseded  by  later  re- 
membrances now,  were  all  left  to  fade  as  they 
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might  in  the  dim  background  of  time.  He  could 
pass  the  room  again  and  again,  alone  and  anx- 
ious, and  never  once  think  of  the  boat  drifting 
away  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  night's  imprison- 
ment on  the  Wrecked  Ship! 

Toward  ten  o'clock  the  well- remembered  sound 
of  Allan's  voice  became  suddenly  audible  in  the 
direction  of  the  stables.  In  a  moment  more  he 
was  visible  from  the  garden.  His  second  morn- 
ing's search  for  Neelie  had  ended  to  all  appear- 
ance in  a  second  defeat  of  his  object.  The  nose- 
gay was  still  in  his  hand ;  and  he  was  resignedly 
making  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  the  coachman's 
children. 

Midwinter  impulsively  took  a  step  forward 
toward  the  stables,  and  abruptly  checked  his 
further  progress. 

Conscious  that  his  position  toward  his  friend 
was  altered  already  in  relation  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
the  first  sight  of  Allan  filled  his  mind  with  a 
sudden  distrust  of  the  governess's  influence  over 
him,  which  was  almost  a  distrust  of  himself.  He 
knew  that  he  had  set  forth  from  the  moors  on  his 
return  to  Thorpe  Ambrose  with  the  resolution  of 
acknowledging  the  passion  that  had  mastered 
him,  and  of  insisting,  if  necessary,  on  a  second 
and  a  longer  absence  in  the  interests  of  the  sacri- 
fice which  he  was  bent  on  making  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  friend.  What  had  become  of  that 
resolution  now?  The  discovery  of  Miss  Gwilt's 
altered  position,  and  the  declaration  that  she  had 
voluntarily  made  of  her  indifference  to  Allan, 
had  scattered  it  to  the  winds.  The  first  words 
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with  which  he  would  have  met  his  friend,  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  him  on  the  homeward 
way,  were  words  already  dismissed  from  his  lips. 
He  drew  back  as  he  felt  it,  and  struggled,  with  an 
instinctive  loyalty  toward  Allan,  to  free  himself  at 
the  last  moment  from  the  influence  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

Having  disposed  of  his  useless  nosegay,  Allan 
passed  on  into  the  garden,  and  the  instant  he  en- 
tered it  recognized  Midwinter  with  a  loud  cry  of 
surprise  and  delight. 

"Am  I  awake  or  dreaming?"  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  his  friend  excitably  by  both  hands.  * '  You 
dear  old  Midwinter,  have  you  sprung  up  out  of 
the  ground, or  have  you  dropped  from  the  clouds?'* 

It  was  not  till  Midwinter  had  explained  the 
mystery  of  his  unexpected  appearance  in  every 
particular  that  Allan  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
say  a  word  about  himself.  When  he  did  speak, 
he  shook  his  head  ruefully,  and  subdued  the 
hearty  loudness  of  his  voice,  with  a  preliminary 
look  round  to  see  if  the  servants  were  within 
hearing. 

"I've  learned  to  be  cautious  since  you  went 
away  and  left  me,"  said  Allan.  "My  dear  fel- 
low, you  haven't  the  least  notion  what  things 
have  happened,  and  what  an  awful  scrape  I'm 
in  at  this  very  moment ! ' ' 

"You  are  mistaken,  Allan.  I  have  heard  more 
of  what  has  happened  than  you  suppose." 

"What!  the  dreadful  mess  I'm  in  with  Miss 
Gwilt?  the  row  with  the  major?  the  infernal 
scandal -mongering  in  the  neighborhood?  You 
don't  mean  to  say — ?" 
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"Yes,"  interposed  Midwinter,  quietly;  "I 
have  heard  of  it  all." 

"Good  heavens!  how?  Did  you  stop  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose  on  your  way  back?  Have  you 
been  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  hotel?  Have  you 
met  Pedgift?  Have  you  dropped  into  the  Read- 
ing Rooms,  and  seen  what  they  call  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  town  newspaper?" 

Midwinter  paused  before  he  answered,  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky.  The  clouds  had  been 
gathering  unnoticed  over  their  heads,  and  the 
first  rain-drops  were  beginning  to  fall. 

"Come  in  here, "  said  Allan.  "We'll  go  up 
to  breakfast  this  way."  He  led  Midwinter 
through  the  open  French  window  into  his  own 
sitting-room.  The  wind  blew  toward  that 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  rain  followed  them 
in.  Midwinter,  who  was  last,  turned  and  closed 
the  window. 

Allan  was  too  eager  for  the  answer  which  the 
weather  had  interrupted  to  wait  for  it  till  they 
reached  the  breakfast- room.  He  stopped  close 
at  the  window,  and  added  two  more  to  his  string 
of  questions. 

"How  can  you  possibly  have  heard  about  me 
and  Miss  Gwilt?"  he  asked.  "Who  told  you?" 

"Miss  Gwilt  herself,"  replied  Midwinter, 
gravely. 

Allan's  manner  changed  the  moment  the  gov- 
erness's name  passed  his  friend's  lips. 

"I  wish  you  had  heard  my  story  first,"  he 
said.  "Where  did  you  meet  with  Miss  Gwilt?" 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.     They  both 
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stood  still  at  the  window,  absorbed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  moment.  They  both  forgot  that  their 
contemplated  place  of  shelter  from  the  rain  had 
been  the  breakfast-room  upstairs. 

"Before  I  answer  your  question,"  said  Mid- 
winter, a  little  constrainedly,  "I  want  to  ask 
you  something,  Allan,  on  my  side.  Is  it  really 
true  that  you  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  Miss 
Gwilt's  leaving  Major  Milroy's  service?" 

There  was  another  pause.  The  disturbance 
which  had  begun  to  appear  in  Allan's  manner 
palpably  increased. 

"It's  rather  a  long  story,"  he  began.  "I  have 
been  taken  in,  Midwinter.  I've  been  imposed 
on  by  a  person,  who — I  can't  help  saying  it — 
who  cheated  me  into  promising  what  I  oughtn't 
to  have  promised,  and  doing  what  I  had  better 
not  have  done.  It  isn't  breaking  my  promise  to 
tell  you.  I  can  trust  in  your  discretion,  can't 
I?  You  will  never  say  a  word,  will  you?" 

"Stop!"  said  Midwinter.  "Don't  trust  me 
with  any  secrets  which  are  not  your  own.  If 
you  have  given  a  promise,  don't  trifle  with  it, 
even  in  speaking  to  such  an  intimate  friend  as  I 
am."  He  laid  his  hand  gently  and  kindly  on 
Allan's  shoulder.  "I  can't  help  seeing  that  I 
have  made  you  a  little  uncomfortable, ' '  he  went 
on.  "I  can't  help  seeing  that  my  question  is 
not  so  easy  a  one  to  answer  as  I  had  hoped  and 
supposed.  Shall  we  wait  a  little?  Shall  we  go 
upstairs  and  breakfast  first?" 

Allan  was  far  too  earnestly  bent  on  presenting 
his  conduct  to  his  friend  in  the  right  aspect  to 
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heed  Midwinter's  suggestion.  He  spoke  eagerly 
on  the  instant,  without  moving  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"My  dear  fellow,  it's  a  perfectly  easy  question 
to  answer.  Only" — he  hesitated — "only  it  re- 
quires what  I'm  a  bad  hand  at:  it  requires  an 
explanation." 

' '  Do  you  mean, ' '  asked  Midwinter,  more  seri- 
ously, but  not  less  gently  than  before,  "that  you 
must  first  justify  yourself,  and  then  answer  my 
question?" 

"That's  it!"  said  Allan,  with  an  air  of  relief. 
"You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  just  as 
usual." 

Midwinter's  face  darkened  for  the  first  time. 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  said,  his  voice  sink- 
ing low,  and  his  eyes  dropping  to  the  ground  as 
he  spoke. 

The  rain  was  beginning  to  fall  thickly.  It 
swept  across  the  garden,  straight  on  the  closed 
windows,  and  pattered  heavily  against  the  glass. 

"Sorry!"  repeated  Allan.  "My  dear  fellow, 
you  haven't  heard  the  particulars  yet.  Wait 
till  I  explain  the  thing  first." 

"You  are  a  bad  hand  at  explanations, "  said 
Midwinter,  repeating  Allan's  own  words. 
"Don't  place  yourself  at  a  disadvantage.  Don't 
explain  it." 

Allan  looked  at  him,  in  silent  perplexity  and 
surprise. 

"You  are  my  friend — my  best  and  dearest 
friend,"  Midwinter  went  on.  "I  can't  bear  to 
let  you  justify  yourself  to  me  as  if  I  was  your 
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judge,  or  as  if  I  doubted  you."  He  looked  up 
again  at  Allan  frankly  and  kindly  as  he  said 
those  words.  "Besides,"  he  resumed,  "I  think, 
if  I  look  into  my  memory,  I  can  anticipate  your 
explanation.  We  had  a  moment's  talk,  before 
I  went  away,  about  some  very  delicate  questions 
which  you  proposed  putting  to  Major  Milroy.  I 
remember  I  warned  you ;  I  remember  I  had  my 
misgivings.  Should  I  be  guessing  right  if  I 
guessed  that  those  questions  have  been  in  some 
way  the  means  of  leading  you  into  a  false  posi- 
tion? If  it  is  true  that  you  have  been  concerned 
in  Miss  Gwilt's  leaving  her  situation,  is  it  also 
true — is  it  only  doing  you  justice  to  believe — 
that  any  mischief  for  which  you  are  responsible 
has  been  mischief  innocently  done?" 

"Yes,"  said  Allan,  speaking,  for  the  first 
time,  a  little  constrainedly  on  his  side.  "It  is 
only  doing  me  justice  to  say  that."  He  stopped 
arid  began  drawing  lines  absently  with  his  finger 
on  the  blurred  surface  of  the  window  -  pane. 
"You're  not  like  other  people,  Midwinter,"  he 
resumed,  suddenly,  with  an  effort;  "and  I  should 
have  liked  you  to  have  heard  the  particulars  all 
the  same." 

"I  will  hear  them  if  you  desire  it,"  returned 
Midwinter.  "But  I  am  satisfied,  without  an- 
other word,  that  you  have  not  willingly  been  the 
means  of  depriving  Miss  Gwilt  of  her  situation. 
If  that  is  understood  between  you  and  me,  I 
think  we  need  say  no  more.  Besides,  I  have 
another  question  to  ask,  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance— a  question  that  has  been  forced  on  me  by 
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what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with 
my  own  ears,  last  night." 

He  stopped,  recoiling  in  spite  of  himself. 
1  'Shall  we  go  upstairs  first?"  he  asked,  abrupt- 
ly, leading  the  way  to  the  door,  and  trying  to 
gain  time. 

It  was  useless.  Once  again,  the  room  which 
they  were  both  free  to  leave,  the  room  which 
one  of  them  had  twice  tried  to  leave  already, 
held  them  as  if  they  were  prisoners. 

'Without  answering,  without  even  appearing 
to  have  heard  Midwinter's  proposal  to  go  up- 
stairs, Allan  followed  him  mechanically  as  far 
as  the  opposite  side  of  the  window.  There  he 
stopped.  ''Midwinter!"  he  burst  out,  in  a  sud- 
den panic  of  astonishment  and  alarm,  "there 
seems  to  be  something  strange  between  us! 
You're  not  like  yourself.  What  is  it?" 

With  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  Mid- 
winter turned,  and  looked  back  into  the  room. 
The  moment  had  come.  His  haunting  fear  of 
doing  his  friend  an  injustice  had  shown  itself  in 
a  restraint  of  word,  look,  and  action  which  had 
been  marked  enough  to  force  its  way  to  Allan's 
notice.  The  one  course  left  now,  in  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  friendship  that  united  them,  was 
to  speak  at  once,  and  to  speak  boldly. 

"There's  something  strange  between  us,"  re- 
iterated Allan.  "For  God's  sake,  what  is  it?" 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  from  the  door,  and 
came  down  again  to  the  window,  fronting  Allan. 
He  occupied  the  place,  of  necessity,  which  Allan 
had  just  left.  It  was  the  side  of  the  window  on 
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which  the  Statuette  stood.  The  little  figure, 
placed  on  its  projecting  bracket,  was  close  be* 
hind  him  on  his  right  hand.  No  signs  of  change 
appeared  in  the  stormy  sky.  The  rain  still  swept 
slanting  across  the  garden,  and  pattered  heavily 
against  the  glass. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Allan." 

Allan  gave  it,  and  Midwinter  held  it  firmly 
while  he  spoke. 

"There  is  something  strange  between  us,"  he 
said.  "There  is  something  to  be  set  right  which 
touches  you  nearly ;  and  it  has  not  been  set  right 
yet.  You  asked  me  just  now  where  I  met  with 
Miss  Gwilt.  I  met  with  her  on  my  way  back 
here,  upon  the  high-road  on  the  further  side  of 
the  town.  She  entreated  me  to  protect  her  from 
a  man  who  was  following  and  frightening  her. 
I  saw  the  scoundrel  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I 
should  have  laid  hands  on  him,  if  Miss  Gwilt 
herself  had  not  stopped  me.  She  gave  a  very 
strange  reason  for  stopping  me.  She  said  I  didn't 
know  who  his  employer  was." 

Allan's  ruddy  color  suddenly  deepened;  he 
looked  aside  quickly  through  the  window  at 
the  pouring  rain.  At  the  same  moment  their 
hands  fell  apart,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  si- 
lence on  either  side.  Midwinter  was  the  first 
to  speak  again. 

"Later  in  the  evening,"  he  went  on,  "Miss 
Gwilt  explained  herself.  She  told  me  two  things. 
She  declared  that  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  fol- 
lowing her  was  a  hired  spy.  I  was  surprised, 
but  I  could  not  dispute  it.  She  told  me  next, 
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Allan — what  I  believe  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul  to  be  a  falsehood  which  has  been  imposed 
on  her  as  the  truth — she  told  me  that  the  spy 
was  in  your  employment!  " 

Allan  turned  instantly  from  the  window,  and 
looked  Midwinter  full  in  the  face  again.  "I 
must  explain  myself  this  time,"  he  said,  reso- 
lutely. 

The  ashy  paleness  peculiar  to  him  in  moments 
of  strong  emotion  began  to  show  itself  on  Mid- 
winter's cheeks. 

"More  explanations!"  he  said,  and  drew  back 
a  step,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  sudden  terror  of 
inquiry  on  Allan's  face. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  know,  Midwinter. 
You  don't  know  that  what  I  have  done  has 
been  done  with  a  good  reason.  And  what  is 
more,  I  have  not  trusted  to  myself — I  have  had 
good  advice. ' ' 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  said  just  now?"  asked 
Midwinter,  incredulously.  "You  can't — surely, 
you  can't  have  been  attending  to  me?" 

"I  haven't  missed  a  word,"  rejoined  Allan. 
"I  tell  you  again,  you  don't  know  what  I  know 
of  Miss  Gwilt.  She  has  threatened  Miss  Milroy. 
Miss  Milroy  is  in  danger  while  her  governess  stops 
in  this  neighborhood." 

Midwinter  dismissed  the  major's  daughter 
from  the  conversation  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture  of  his  hand. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  Miss  Milroy,"  he 
said.  * '  Don't  mix  up  Miss  Milroy —  Good  God, 
Allan,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  spy  set  to 
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watch  Miss  Gwilt  was  doing  his  vile  work  with 
your  approval?" 

"Once  for  all,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you,  or 
will  you  not,  let  me  explain?" 

"Explain!"  cried  Midwinter,  his  eyes  aflame, 
and  his  hot  Creole  blood  rushing  crimson  into 
his  face.  "Explain  the  employment  of  a  spy? 
What!  after  having  driven  Miss  Gwilt  out  of 
her  situation  by  meddling  with  her  private 
affairs,  you  meddle  again  by  the  vilest  of  all 
means  —  the  means  of  a  paid  spy?  You  set  a 
watch  on  the  woman  whom  you  yourself  told 
me  you  loved,  only  a  fortnight  since  —  the 
woman  you  were  thinking  of  as  your  wife !  I 
don't  believe  it;  I  won't  believe  it.  Is  my  head 
failing  me?  Is  it  Allan  Armadale  I  am  speak- 
ing to?  Is  it  Allan  Armadale's  face  looking  at 
me?  Stop !  you  are  acting  under  some  mistaken 
scruple.  Some  low  fellow  has  crept  into  your 
confidence,  and  has  done  this  in  your  name 
without  telling  you  first." 

Allan  controlled  himself  with  admirable  pa- 
tience and  admirable  consideration  for  the  tem- 
per of  his  friend.  "If  you  persist  in  refusing  to 
hear  me,"  he  said,  "I  must  wait  as  well  as  I  can 
till  my  turn  comes." 

"Tell  me  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  employment 
of  that  man,  and  I  will  hear  you  willingly." 

"Suppose  there  should  be  a  necessity,  that  you 
know  nothing  about,  for  employing  him?" 

"I  acknowledge  no  necessity  for  the  cowardly 
persecution  of  a  helpless  woman." 

A  momentary  flush  of  irritation — momentary, 
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and  no  more — passed  over  Allan's  face.  "You 
mightn't  think  her  quite  so  helpless,"  he  said, 
"if  you  knew  the  truth." 

"Are  you  the  man  to  tell  me  the  truth?"  re- 
torted the  other.  "You  who  have  refused  to 
hear  her  in  her  own  defense!  You  who  have 
closed  the  doors  of  this  house  against  her!  " 

Allan  still  controlled  himself,  but  the  effort 
began  at  last  to  be  visible. 

"I  know  your  temper  is  a  hot  one,"  he  said. 
"But  for  all  that,  your  violence  quite  takes  me 
by  surprise.  I  can't  account  for  it,  unless" — he 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  finished  the  sen- 
tence in  his  usual  frank,  outspoken  way — "unless 
you  are  sweet  yourself  on  Miss  Gwilt. ' ' 

Those  last  words  heaped  fuel  on  the  fire.  They 
stripped  the  truth  instantly  of  all  concealments 
and  disguises,  and  laid  it  bare  to  view.  Allan's 
instinct  had  guessed,  and  the  guiding  influence 
stood  revealed  of  Midwinter's  interest  in  Miss 
Gwilt. 

"What  right  have  you  to  say  that?"  he  asked, 
with  raised  voice  and  threatening  eyes. 

"I  told  you,"  said  Allan,  simply,  "when  I 
thought  I  was  sweet  on  her  myself.  Come! 
come!  it's  a  little  hard,  I  think,  even  if  you 
are  in  love  with  her,  to  believe  everything  she 
tells  you,  and  not  to  let  me  say  a  word.  Is  that 
the  way  you  decide  between  us?" 

"Yes,  it  is!"  cried  the  other,  infuriated  by 
Allan's  second  allusion  to  Miss  Gwilt.  ' '  When  I 
am  asked  to  choose  between  the  employer  of  a  spy 
and  the  victim  of  a  spy,  I  side  with  the  victim!" 
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" Don't  try  me  too  hard,  Midwinter;  I  have  a 
temper  to  lose  as  well  as  you." 

He  stopped,  struggling  with  himself.  The 
torture  of  passion  in  Midwinter's  face,  from 
which  a  less  simple  and  less  generous  nature 
might  have  recoiled  in  horror,  touched  Allan 
suddenly  with  an  artless  distress,  which,  at 
that  moment,  was  little  less  than  sublime.  He 
advanced,  with  his  eyes  moistening,  and  his 
hand  held  out.  "You  asked  me  for  my  hand 
just  now, "  he  said,  "and  I  gave  it  you.  Will 
you  remember  old  times,  and  give  me  yours, 
before  it's  too  late?" 

"No!"  retorted  Midwinter,  furiously.  "I 
may  meet  Miss  Gwilt  again,  and  I  may  want 
my  hand  free  to  deal  with  your  spy!  " 

He  had  drawn  back  along  the  wall,  as  Allan 
advanced,  until  the  bracket  which  supported 
the  Statuette  was  before  instead  of  behind  him. 
In  the  madness  of  his  passion  he  saw  nothing 
but  Allan's  face  confronting  him.  In  the  mad- 
ness of  his  passion,  he  stretched  out  his  right 
hand  as  he  answered,  and  shook  it  threateningly 
in  the  air.  It  struck  the  forgotten  projection  of 
the  bracket— and  the  next  instant  the  Statuette 
lay  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

The  rain  drove  slanting  over  flower-bed  and 
lawn,  and  pattered  heavily  against  the  glass; 
and  the  two  Armadales  stood  by  the  window, 
as  the  two  Shadows  had  stood  in  the  Second 
Vision  of  the  Dream,  with  the  wreck  of  the 
image  between  them. 

Allan  stooped  over  the  fragments  of  the  little 
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figure,  and  lifted  them  one  by  one  from  the  floor. 
4  *  Leave  me,"  he  said,  without  looking  up>  "or 
we  shall  both  repent  it. ' ' 

Without  a  word,  Midwinter  moved  back  slowly. 
He  stood  for  the  second  time  with  his  hand  on 
the  door,  and  looked  his  last  at  the  room.  The 
horror  of  the  night  on  the  Wreck  had  got  him 
once  more,  and  the  flame  of  his  passion  was 
quenched  in  an  instant. 

1 '  The  Dream ! "  he  whispered,  under  his  breath. 
"The  Dream  again!" 

The  door  was  tried  from  the  outside,  and  a 
servant  appeared  with  a  trivial  message  about 
the  breakfast. 

Midwinter  looked  at  the  man  with  a  blank, 
dreadful  helplessness  in  his  face.  "Show  me 
the  way  out,"  he  said.  "The  place  is  dark, 
and  the  room  turns  round  with  me." 

The  servant  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  silently 
led  him  out. 

As  the  door  closed  on  them,  Allan  picked  up 
the  last  fragment  of  the  broken  figure.  He  sat 
down  alone  at  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  self-control  which  he  had  bravely 
preserved  under  exasperation  renewed  again  and 
again  now  failed  him  at  last  in  the  friendless 
solitude  of  his  room,  and,  in  the  first  bitterness 
of  feeling  that  Midwinter  had  turned  against 
him  like  the  rest,  he  burst  into  tears. 

The  moments  followed  each  other,  the  slow  time 
wore  on.  Little  by  little  the  signs  of  a  new  ele- 
mental disturbance  began  to  show  themselves  in 
the  summer  storm.  The  shadow  of  a  swiftly 
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deepening  darkness  swept  over  the  sky.  The 
pattering  of  the  rain  lessened  with  the  lessening 
wind.  There  was  a  momentary  hush  of  still- 
ness. Then  on  a  sudden  the  rain  poured  down 
again  like  a  cataract,  and  the  low  roll  of  thunder 
came  up  solemnly  on  the  dying  air. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHE  KNOWS  THE  TRUTH. 

1.  From  Mr.  Bashwood  to  Miss  Gwilt. 

"Thorpe  Ambrose,  July  SOfcb,  1851. 

"DEAR  MADAM  —  I  received  yesterday,  by 
private  messenger,  your  obliging  note,  in  which 
you  direct  me  to  communicate  with  you  through 
the  post  only,  as  long  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  visitors  who  may  come  to  you  are 
likely  to  be  observed.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
say  that  I  look  forward  with  respectful  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  I  shall  again  enjoy  the  only 
real  happiness  I  have  ever  experienced — the  hap- 
piness of  personally  addressing  you? 

"In  compliance  with  your  desire  that  I  should 
not  allow  this  day  (the  Sunday)  to  pass  without 
privately  noticing  what  went  on  at  the  great 
house,  I  took  the  keys,  and  went  this  morning  to 
the  steward's  office.  I  accounted  for  my  appear- 
ance to  the  servants  by  informing  them  that  I 
had  work  to  do  which  it  was  important  to  com- 
plete in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  same 
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excuse  would  have  done  for  Mr.  Armadale  if  we 
had  met,  but  no  such  meeting  happened. 

"Although  I  was  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  in  what 
I  thought  good  time,  I  was  too  late  to  see  or 
hear  anything  myself  of  a  serious  quarrel  which 
appeared  to  have  taken  place,  just  before  I 
arrived,  between  Mr.  Armadale  and  Mr.  Mid- 
winter. 

"All  the  little  information  I  can  give  you  in 
this  matter  is  derived  from  one  of  the  servants. 
The  man  told  me  that  he  heard  the  voices  of  the 
two  gentlemen  loud  in  Mr.  Armadale's  sitting- 
room.  He  went  in  to  announce  breakfast  shortly 
afterward,  and  found  Mr.  Midwinter  in  such  a 
dreadful  state  of  agitation  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  room.  The  servant  tried  to 
take  him  upstairs  to  lie  down  and  compose  him- 
self. He  declined,  saying  he  would  wait  a  little 
first  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  begging  that 
he  might  be  left  alone.  The  man  had  hardly 
got  downstairs  again  when  he  heard  the  front 
door  opened  and  closed.  He  ran  back,  and  found 
that  Mr.  Midwinter  was  gone.  The  rain  was 
pouring  at  the  time,  and  thunder  and  lightning 
came  soon  afterward.  Dreadful  weather  cer- 
tainly to  go  out  in.  The  servant  thinks  Mr. 
Midwinter's  mind  was  unsettled.  I  sincerely 
hope  not.  Mr.  Midwinter  is  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  life  who 
have  treated  me  kindly. 

"Hearing  that  Mr.  Armadale  still  remained 
in  the  sitting-room,  I  went  into  the  steward's 
office  (which,  as  you  may  remember,  is  on  the 
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same  side  of  the  house),  and  left  the  door  ajar, 
and  set  the  window  open,  waiting  and  listening 
for  anything  that  might  happen.  Dear  madam, 
there  was  a  time  when  I  might  have  thought 
such  a  position  in  the  house  of  my  employer  not 
a  very  becoming  one.  Let  me  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  this  is  far  from  being  my  feeling  now. 
I  glory  in  any  position  which  makes  me  service- 
able to  you. 

''The  state  of  the  weather  seemed  hopelessly 
adverse,  to  that  renewal  of  intercourse  between 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  which  you  so 
confidently  anticipate,  and  of  which  you  are  so 
anxious  to  be  made  aware.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  it  is  actually  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  that  I  am  now  in  a  position 
to  give  you  the  very  information  you  require. 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  met  about  an 
hour  since.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows : 

"Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  thunder-storm, 
I  saw  one  of  the  grooms  run  across  from  the 
stables,  and  heard  him  tap  at  his  master's  win- 
dow. Mr.  Armadale  opened  the  window  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  groom  said  he 
came  with  a  message  from  the  coachman's  wife. 
She  had  seen  from  her  room  over  the  stables 
(which  looks  on  to  the  park)  Miss  Milroy  quite 
alone,  standing  for  shelter  under  one  of  the  trees. 
As  that  part  of  the  park  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  major's  cottage,  she  had  thought  that 
her  master  might  wish  to  send  and  ask  the  young 
lady  into  the  house — especially  as  she  had  placed 
herself,  with  a  thunder-storm  coming  on,  in 
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what  might  turn  out  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
position. 

"The  moment  Mr.  Armadale  understood  the 
man's  message,  he  called  for  the  water- proof 
things  and  the  umbrellas,  and  ran  out  himself, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  servants.  In  a  little 
time  he  and  the  groom  came  back  with  Miss  Mil- 
roy  between  them,  as  well  protected  as  could  be 
from  the  rain. 

"I  ascertained  from  one  of  the  women-serv- 
ants, who  had  taken  the  young  lady  into  a  bed- 
room, and  had  supplied  her  with  such  dry  things 
as  she  wanted,  that  Miss  Milroy  had  been  after- 
ward shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  that 
Mr.  Armadale  was  there  with  her.  The  only 
way  of  following  your  instructions,  and  finding 
out  what  passed  between  them,  was  to  go  round 
the  house  in  the  pelting  rain,  and  get  into  the 
conservatory  (which  opens  into  the  drawing- 
room)  by  the  outer  door.  I  hesitate  at  nothing, 
dear  madam,  in  your  service;  I  would  cheerfully 
get  wet  every  day,  to  please  you.  Besides, 
though  I  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  rather  an 
elderly  man,  a  wetting  is  of  no  very  serious  con- 
sequence to  me.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  old  as 
I  look,  and  I  am  of  a  stronger  constitution  than 
appears. 

"It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  near  enough 
in  the  conservatory  to  see  what  went  on  in  the 
drawing-room,  without  the  risk  of  being  discov- 
ered. But  most  of  the  conversation  reached  me, 
except  when  they  dropped  their  voices.  This  is 
the  substance  of  what  I  heard : 
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"I  gathered  that  Miss  Milroy  had  been  pre- 
vailed on,  against  her  will,  to  take  refuge  from 
the  thunder-storm  in  Mr.  Armadale's  house. 
She  said  so,  at  least,  and  she  gave  two  reasons. 
The  first  was  that  her  father  had  forbidden  all 
intercourse  between  the  cottage  and  the  great 
house.  Mr.  Armadale  met  this  objection  by  de- 
claring that  her  father  had  issued  his  orders  un- 
der a  total  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  by 
entreating  her  not  to  treat  him  as  cruelly  as  the 
major  had  treated  him.  He  entered,  I  suspect, 
into  some  explanations  at  this  point,  but  as  he 
dropped  his  voice  I  am  unable  to  say  what  they 
were.  His  language,  when  I  did  hear  it,  was 
confused  and  ungrammatical.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  quite  intelligible  enough  to  persuade 
Miss  Milroy  that  her  father  had  been  acting  un- 
der a  mistaken  impression  of  the  circumstances. 
At  least,  I  infer  this ;  for,  when  I  next  heard  the 
conversation,  the  young  lady  was  driven  back  to 
her  second  objection  to  being  in  the  house — 
which  was,  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  behaved 
very  badly  to  her,  and  that  he  richly  deserved 
that  she  should  never  speak  to  him  again. 

"In  this  latter  case,  Mr.  Armadale  attempted 
no  defense  of  any  kind.  He  agreed  with  her 
that  he  had  behaved  badly ;  he  agreed  with  her 
that  he  richly  deserved  she  should  never  speak 
to  him  again.  At  the  same  time  he  implored 
her  to  remember  that  he  had  suffered  his  punish- 
ment already.  He  was  disgraced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  his  dearest  friend,  his  one  intimate 
friend  in  the  world,  had  that  very  morning 
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turned  against  him  like  the  rest.  Far  or  near, 
there  was  not  a  living  creature  whom  he  was 
fond  of  to  comfort  him,  or  to  say  a  friendly 
word  to  him.  He  was  lonely  and  miserable,  and 
his  heart  ached  for  a  little  kindness — and  that 
was  his  only  excuse  for  asking  Miss  Milroy  to 
forget  and  forgive  the  past. 

"I  must  leave  you,  I  fear,  to  judge  for  your- 
self of  the  effect  of  this  on  the  young  lady ;  for, 
though  I  tried  hard,  I  failed  to  catch  what  she 
said.  I  am  almost  certain  I  heard  her  crying, 
and  Mr.  Armadale  entreating  her  not  to  break 
his  heart.  They  whispered  a  great  deal,  which 
aggravated  me.  I  was  afterward  alarmed  by 
Mr.  Armadale  coming  out  into  the  conservatory 
to  pick  some  flowers.  He  did  not  come  as  far, 
fortunately,  as  the  place  where  I  was  hidden; 
and  he  went  in  again  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  there  was  more  talking  (I  suspect  at  close 
quarters),  which  to  my  great  regret  I  again 
failed  to  catch.  Pray  forgive  me  for  having  so 
little  to  tell  you.  I  can  only  add  that,  when  the 
storm  cleared  off,  Miss  Milroy  went  away  with 
the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  with  Mr.  Armadale 
escorting  her  from  the  house.  My  own  humble 
opinion  is  that  he  had  a  powerful  friend  at  court, 
all  through  the  interview,  in  the  young  lady's 
own  liking  for  him. 

"This  is  all  I  can  say  at  present,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  one  other  thing  I  heard,  which  I  blush 
to  mention.     But  your  word  is  law,   and  you 
have  ordered  me  to  have  no  concealments  from 

you. 

Vol.  9— E 
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"Their  talk  turned  once,  dear  madam,  on 
yourself.  I  think  I  heard  the  word  'creature' 
from  Miss  Milroy;  and  I  am  certain  that  Mr. 
Armadale,  while  acknowledging  that  he  had 
once  admired  you,  added  that  circumstances  had 
since  satisfied  him  of  'his  folly.'  I  quote  his 
own  expression ;  it  made  me  quite  tremble  with 
indignation.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
the  man  who  admires  Miss  Gwilt  lives  in  Para- 
dise. Respect,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to  have 
closed  Mr.  Armadale's  lips.  He  is  my  employer, 
I  know ;  but  after,  his  calling  it  an  act  of  folly 
to  admire  you  (though  I  am  his  deputy- steward), 
I  utterly  despise  him. 

1  'Trusting  that  I  may  have  been  so  happy  as 
to  give  you  satisfaction  thus  far,  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  deserve  the  honor  of  your  continued 
confidence  in  me,  I  remain,  dear  madam, 
"Your  grateful  and  devoted  servant, 

"FELIX  BASHWOOD." 

2.  From  Mrs.  Older  shaw  to  Miss  Gwilt. 

"Diana  Street,  Monday,  July  21st. 

"MY  DEAR  LYDIA— I  trouble  you  with  a  few 
lines.  They  are  written  under  a  sense  of  the  duty 
which  I  owe  to  myself,  in  our  present  position 
toward  each  other. 

"I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  tone  of  your 
last  two  letters;  and  I  am  still  less  pleased  at 
your  leaving  me  this  morning  without  any  let- 
ter at  all — and  this  when  we  had  arranged,  in 
the  doubtful  staie  of  our  prospects,  that  I  was  to 
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hear  from  you  every  day.  I  can  only  interpret 
your  conduct  in  one  way.  I  can  only  infer  that 
matters  at  Thorpe  Ambrose,  having  been  all  mis- 
managed, are  all  going  wrong. 

4 'It  is  not  my  present  object  to  reproach  you, 
for  why  should  I  waste  time,  language,  and 
paper?  I  merely  wish  to  recall  to  your  memory 
certain  considerations  which  you  appear  to  be 
disposed  to  overlook.  Shall  I  put  them  in  the 
plainest  English?  Yes;  for,  with  all  my  faults, 
I  am  frankness  personified. 

"In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  an  interest  in 
your  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe  Am- 
brose as  well  as  you.  Secondly,  I  have  provided 
you  (to  say  nothing  of  good  advice)  with  all  the 
money  needed  to  accomplish  our  object.  Third- 
ly, I  hold  your  notes  of  hand,  at  short  jlates,  for 
every  farthing  so  advanced.  Fourthly  and  lastly, 
though  I  am  indulgent  to  a  fault  in  the  capacity 
of  a  friend — in  the  capacity  of  a  woman  of  busi- 
ness, my  dear,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  That 
is  all,  Lydia,  at  least  for  the  present. 

"Pray  don't  suppose  I  write  in  anger;  I  am 
only  sorry  and  disheartened.  My  state  of  mind 
resembles  David's.  If  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
I  would  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

"Affectionately  yours,  MARIA  OLDERSHAW." 

3.  From  Mr.  Bashwood  to  Miss  Gwilt. 

"Thorpe  Ambrose,  July  21st. 

"DEAR  MADAM  —  You  will  probably  receive 
these  lines  a  few  hours  after  my  yesterday's 
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communication  reaches  you.  I  posted  my  first 
letter  last  night,  and  I  shall  post  this  before  noon 
to-day. 

"My  present  object  in  writing  is  to  give  you 
some  more  news  from  this  house.  I  have  the 
inexpressible  happiness  of  announcing  that  Mr. 
Armadale's  disgraceful  intrusion  on  your  privacy 
is  at  an  end.  The  watch  set  on  your  actions  is 
to  be  withdrawn  this  day.  I  write,  dear  madam, 
with  the  tears  in  my  eyes — tears  of  joy,  caused 
by  feelings  which  I  ventured  to  express  in  my 
previous  letter  (see  first  paragraph  toward  the 
end).  Pardon  me  this  personal  reference.  lean 
speak  to  you  (I  don't  know  why)  so  much  more 
readily  with  my  pen  than  with  my  tongue. 

' '  Let  me  try  to  compose  myself,  and  proceed 
with  my.  narrative. 

"I  had  just  arrived  at  the  steward's  office  this 
morning,  when  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder  followed 
me  to  the  great  house  to  see  Mr.  Armadale  by 
special  appointment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
at  once  suspended  any  little  business  there  was 
to  do,  feeling  that  your  interests  might  possibly 
be  concerned.  It  is  also  most  gratifying  to  add 
that  this  time  circumstances  favored  me.  I  was 
able  to  stand  under  the  open  window  and  to  hear 
the  whole  interview. 

"Mr.  Armadale  explained  himself  at  once  in 
the  plainest  terms.  He  gave  orders  that  the  per- 
son who  had  been  hired  to  watch  you  should  be 
instantly  dismissed.  On  being  asked  to  explain 
this  sudden  change  of  purpose,  he  did  not  conceal 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  effect  produced  on  his 
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mind  by  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter and  himself  on  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Mid- 
winter's language,  cruelly  unjust  as  it  was,  had 
nevertheless  convinced  him  that  no  necessity  what- 
ever could  excuse  any  proceeding  so  essentially 
base  in  itself  as  the  employment  of  a  spy,  and 
on  that  conviction  he  was  now  determined  to  act. 

"But  for  your  own  positive  directions  to  me 
to  conceal  nothing  that  passes  here  in  which  your 
name  is  concerned,  I  should  really  be  ashamed 
to  report  what  Mr.  Pedgift  said  on  his  side.  He 
has  behaved  kindly  to  me,  I  know.  But  if  he 
was  my  own  brother,  I  could  never  forgive  him 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  you,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  he  tried  to  make  Mr.  Armadale 
change  his  mind. 

"He  began  by  attacking  Mr.  Midwinter.  He 
declared  that  Mr.  Midwinter's  opinion  was  the 
very  worst  opinion  that  could  be  taken;  for  it 
was  quite  plain  that  you,  dear  madam,  had 
twisted  him  round  your  finger.  Producing  no 
effect  by  this  coarse  suggestion  (which  nobody 
who  knows  you  could  for  a  moment  believe), 
Mr.  Pedgift  next  referred  to  Miss  Milroy,  and 
asked  Mr.  Armadale  if  he  had  given  up  all  idea 
of  protecting  her.  What  this  meant  I  cannot 
imagine.  I  can  only  report  it  for  your  private 
consideration.  Mr.  Armadale  briefly  answered 
that  he  had  his  own  plan  for  protecting  Miss 
Milroy,  and  that  the  circumstances  were  altered 
in  that  quarter,  or  words  to  a  similar  effect. 
Still  Mr.  Pedgift  persisted.  He  went  on  (I 
blush  to  mention)  from  bad  to  worse.  He  tried 
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to  persuade  Mr.  Armadale  next  to  bring  an 
action  at  law  against  one  or  other  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  most  strongly  condemning 
his  conduct  in  the  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose 
— I  really  hardly  know  how  to  write  it — of  get- 
ting you  into  the  witness-box.  And  worse  yet: 
when  Mr.  Armadale  still  said  No,  Mr.  Pedgift, 
after  having,  as  I  suspected  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  been  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room, 
artfully  came  back,  and  proposed  sending  for 
a  detective  officer  from  London,  simply  to  look 
at  you.  'The  whole  of  this  mystery  about  Miss 
Gwilt's  true  character,'  he  said,  'may  turn  on  a 
question  of  identity.  It  won't  cost  much  to  have 
a  man  down  from  London ;  and  it's  worth  trying 
whether  her  face  is  or  is  not  known  at  headquar- 
ters to  the  police.'  I  again  and  again  assure 
you,  dearest  lady,  that  I  only  repeat  those 
abominable  words  from  a  sense  of  duty  toward 
yourself.  I  shook — 1  declare  I  shook  from  head 
to  foot  when  I  heard  them. 

"To  resume,  for  there  is  more  to  tell  you. 

"Mr.  Armadale  (to  his  credit — I  don't  deny  it, 
though  I  don't  like  him)  still  said  No.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  getting  irritated  under  Mr.  Pedgif  t's 
persistence,  and  he  spoke  in  a  somewhat  hasty 
way.  'You  persuaded  me  on  the  last  occasion 
when  we  talked  about  this,'  he  said,  'to  do  some- 
thing that  I  have  been  since  heartily  ashamed 
of.  You  won't  succeed  in  persuading  me,  Mr. 
Pedgift,  a  second  time. '  Those  were  his  words. 
Mr.  Pedgift  took  him  up  short;  Mr.  Pedgift 
seemed  to  be  nettled  on  his  side. 
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"  'If  that  is  the  light  in  which  you  see  my  ad- 
vice, sir,'  he  said,  'the  less  you  have  of  it  for  the 
future,  the  better.  Your  character  and  position 
are  publicly  involved  in  this  matter  between 
yourself  and  Miss  Gvvilt;  and  you  persist,  at 
a  most  critical  moment,  in  taking  a  course  of 
your  own,  which  I  believe  will  end  badly.  After 
what  I  have  already  said  and  done  in  this  very 
serious  case,  I  can't  consent  to  go  on  with  it 
with  both  my  hands  tied,  and  I  can't  drop  it 
with  credit  to  myself  while  I  remain  publicly 
known  as  your  solicitor.  You  leave  me  no  al- 
ternative, sir,  but  to  resign  the  honor  of  acting 
as  your  legal  adviser.'  'I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,' 
says  Mr.  Armadale,  'but  I  have  suffered  enough 
already  through  interfering  with  Miss  Gwilt.  I 
can't  and  won't  stir  any  further  in  the  matter.' 
'  You  may  not  stir  any  further  in  it,  sir, '  says 
Mr.  Pedgift,  'and  1  shall  not  stir  any  further  in 
it,  for  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  profes- 
sional interest  to  me.  But  mark  my  words,  Mr. 
Armadale,  you  are  not  at  the  end  of  this  busi- 
ness yet,  Some  other  person's  curiosity  may 
go  on  from  the  point  where  you  (and  I)  have 
stopped;  and  some  other  person's  hand  may  let 
the  broad  daylight  in  yet  on  Miss  Gwilt.' 

"I  report  their  language,  dear  madam,  almost 
word  for  word,  I  believe,  as  I  heard  it.  It  pro- 
duced an  indescribable  impression  on  me;  it  filled 
me,  I  hardly  know  why,  with  quite  a  panic  of 
alarm.  I  don't  at  all  understand  it,  and  I  un- 
derstand still  less  what  happened  immediately 
afterward. 
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"Mr.  Pedgift's  voice,  when  he  said  those  last 
words,  sounded  dreadfully  close  to  me.  He  must 
have  been  speaking  at  the  open  window,  and  he 
must,  I  fear,  have  seen  me  under  it.  I  had  time, 
before  he  left  the  house,  to  get  out  quietly  from 
among  the  laurels,  but  not  to  get  back  to  the 
office.  Accordingly  I  walked  away  along  the 
drive  toward  the  lodge,  as  if  I  was  going  on 
some  errand  connected  with  the  steward's  busi- 
ness. 

"Before  long,  Mr.  Pedgift  overtook  me  in  his 
gig,  and  stopped.  'So  you  feel  some  curiosity 
about  Miss  Gwilt,  do  you?'  he  said.  'Gratify 
your  curiosity  by  all  means;  I  don't  object  to 
it. '  I  felt  naturally  nervous,  but  I  managed  to 
ask  him  what  he  meant.  He  didn't  answer;  he 
only  looked  down  at  me  from  the  gig  in  a 
very  odd  manner,  and  laughed.  'I  have  known 
stranger  things  happen  even  than  thatT  he  said 
to  himself  suddenly,  and  drove  off. 

"I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this  last 
incident,  though  it  may  seem  of  no  importance 
in  your  eyes,  in  the  hope  that  your  superior 
ability  may  be  able  to  explain  it.  My  own 
poor  faculties,  I  confess,  are  quite  unable  to 
penetrate  Mr.  Pedgift's  meaning.  All  I  know 
is  that  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  me  of  any  such 
impertinent  feeling  as  curiosity  in  relation  to 
a  lady  whom  I  ardently  esteem  and  admire.  I 
dare  not  put  it  in  warmer  words. 

"I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
be  of  continued  service  to  you  here  if  you  wish 
it.  Mr.  Armadale  has  just  been  into  the  office, 
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and  has  told  me  briefly  that,  in  Mr.  Midwinter's 
continued  absence,  I  am  still  to  act  as  steward's 
deputy  till  further  notice. 

"Believe  me,  dear  madam,  anxiously  and 
devotedly  yours,  FELIX  BASH  WOOD." 

4.  From  Allan  Armadale  to  the  Reverend 

Decimus  Brock. 

"Thorpe  Ambrose,  Tuesday. 

1  'My  DEAR  MR.  BROCK— lam  in  sad  trouble. 
Midwinter  has  quarreled  with  me  and  left  me; 
and  my  lawyer  has  quarreled  with  me  and  left 
me;  and  (except  dear  little  Miss  Milroy,  who 
has  forgiven  me)  all  the  neighbors  have  turned 
their  backs  on  me.  There  is  a  good  deal  about 
1  me9  in  this,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  very 
miserable  alone  in  my  own  house.  Do  pray 
come  and  see  me !  You  are  the  only  old  friend 
I  have  left,  and  I  do  long  so  to  tell  you  about  it. 

"N.  B.  — On  my  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman, 
I  am  not  to  blame.  Yours  affectionately, 

4 'ALLAN  ARMADALE. 

"P.  S  — I  would  come  to  you  (for  this  place 
is  grown  quite  hateful  to  me),  but  I  have  a  rea- 
son for  not  going  too  far  away  from  Miss  Milroy 
just  at  present." 

5.  From  Robert  Stapleton  to  Allan  Arma- 

dale,  Esq. 

"Boscombe  Rectory,  Thursday  Morning. 
"RESPECTED  SIR — I  see  a  letter  in  your  writ- 
ing, on  the  table  along  with  the  others,  which  I 
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am  sorry  to  say  my  master  is  not  well  enough  to 
open.  He  is  down  with  a  sort  of  low  fever.  The 
doctor  says  it  has  been  brought  on  with  worry 
and  anxiety  which  master  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear.  This  seems  likely ;  for  I  was  with  him 
when  he  went  to  London  last  month,  and  what 
with  his  own  business,  and  the  business  of  look- 
ing after  that  person  who  afterward  gave  us  the 
slip,  he  was  worried  and  anxious  all  the  time ; 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  was  I. 

4 'My  master  was  talking  of  you  a  day  or  two 
since.  He  seemed  unwilling  that  you  should 
know  of  his  illness,  unless  he  got  worse.  But 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  not  worse;  perhaps  a  trifle  better.  The 
doctor  says  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  not 
agitated  on  any  account.  So  be  pleased  to  take 
no  notice  of  this — I  mean  in  the  way  of  coming 
to  the  rectory.  I  have  the  doctor's  orders  to  say 
it  is  not  needful,  and  it  would  only  upset  my 
•master  in  the  state  he  is  in  now. 

' '  I  will  write  again  if  you  wish  it.  Please 
accept  of  my  duty,  and  believe  me  to  remain, 

sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  ROBERT  STAPLETON. 

"P.  S. — The  yacht  has  been  rigged  and  re- 
painted, waiting  your  orders.  She  looks  beauti- 
ful." 


6.  From  Mrs.  Oldershaw  to  Miss  G-wilt. 

"Diana  Street,  July  24th. 

"Miss  GWILT — The  post  hour  has  passed  for 
three  mornings  following,  arid  has  brought  me 
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no  answer  to  my  letter.  Are  you  purposely  bent 
on  insulting  me?  or  have  you  left  Thorpe  Am- 
brose? In  either  case,  I  won't  put  up  with  your 
conduct  any  longer.  The  law  shall  bring  you  to 
book,  if  I  can't. 

"Your  first  note  of  hand  (for  thirty  pounds) 
falls  due  on  Tuesday  next,  th(3  29th.  If  you  had 
behaved  with  common  consideration  toward  me, 
I  would  have  let  you  renew  it  with  pleasure.  As 
things  are,  I  shall  have  the  note  presented ;  and, 
if  it  is  not  paid,  I  shall  instruct  my  man  of  busi- 
ness to  take  the  usual  course. 

"Yours,  MARIA  OLDERSHAW." 

7.  From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

"5  Paradise  Place,  Thorpe  Ambrose,  July  25th. 
"MRS.  OLDERSHAW — The  time  of  your  man 
of  business  being,  no  doubt,  of  some  value,  I 
write  a  line  to  assist  him  when  he  takes  the 
usual  course.  He  will  find  me  waiting  to  be 
arrested  in  the  first  -  floor  apartments,  at  the 
above  address.  In  my  present  situation,  and 
with  my  present  thoughts,  the  best  service  you 
can  possibly  render  me  is  to  lock  me  up. 

"L.  G." 

8.  From  Mrs.  Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt. 

"Diana  Street,  July  26th. 

"MY  DARLING  LYDI A—The  longer  I  live  in 
this  wicked  world  the  more  plainly  I  see  that 
women's  own  'tempers  are  the  worst  enemies 
women  have  to  contend  with.  What  a  truly  re- 
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gretful  style  of  correspondence  we  have  fallen 
into!  "What  a  sad  want  of  self-restraint,  my 
dear,  on  your  side  and  on  mine! 

*  *  Let  me,  as  the  oldest  in  years,  be  the  first  to 
make  the  needful  excuses,  the  first  to  blush  for 
my  own  want  of  self-control.  Your  cruel  neglect, 
Lydia,  stung  me  into  writing  as  I  did.  I  am  so 
sensitive  to  ill  treatment,  when  it  is  inflicted  on 
me  by  a  person  whom  I  love  and  admire ;  and, 
though  turned  sixty,  I  am  still  (unfortunately 
for  myself)  so  young  at  heart.  Accept  my 
apologies  for  having  made  use  of  my  pen, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  content  to  take 
refuge  in  my  pocket  -  handkerchief.  Forgive 
your  attached  Maria  for  being  still  young  at 
heart ! 

"But  oh,  my  dear — though  I  own  I  threatened 
you — how  hard  of  you  to  take  me  at  my  word ! 
How  cruel  of  you,  if  your  debt  had  been  ten 
times  what  it  is,  to  suppose  me  capable  (what- 
ever I  might  say)  of  the  odious  inhumanity  of 
arresting  my  bosom  friend!  Heavens!  have  I 
deserved  to  b«  taken  at  my  word  in  this  un- 
mercifully exact  way,  after  the  years  of  tender 
intimacy  that  have  united  us?  But  I  don't 
complain ;  I  only  mourn  over  the  frailty  of  our 
common  human  nature.  Let  us  expect  as  little 
of  each  other  as  possible,  my  dear;  we  are  both 
women,  and  we  can't  help  it.  I  declare,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  origin  of  our  unfortunate  sex — 
when  I  remember  that  we  were  all  originally 
made  of  no  better  material  than  the  rib  of  a  man 
(and  that  rib  of  so  little  importance  to  its  posses- 
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sor  that  he  never  appears  to  have  missed  it  after- 
ward), I  am  quite  astonished  at  our  virtues,  and 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  our  faults. 

"I  am  wandering  a  little;  I  am  losing  myself 
in  serious  thought,  like  that  sweet  character  in 
Shakespeare  who  was ' fancy  free. '  One  last  word, 
dearest,  to  say  that  my  longing  for  an  answer  to 
this  proceeds  entirely  from  my  wish  to  hear  from 
you  again  in  your  old  friendly  tone,  and  is  quite 
unconnected  with  any  curiosity  to  know  what 
you  are  doing  at  Thorpe  Ambrose — except  such 
curiosity  as  you  yourself  might  approve.  Need 
I  add  that  I  beg  you  as  a  favor  to  me  to  renew, 
on  the  customary  terms?  I  refer  to  the  little  bill 
due  on  Tuesday  next,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  day  six  weeks. 

"Yours,  with  a  truly  motherly  feeling, 

"MARIA  OLDERSHAW." 

9.  From  Miss  Grwilt  to  Mrs.  Older  shaw. 
"Paradise  Place,  July  27th. 

"I  HAVE  just  got  your  last  letter.  The  brazen 
impudence  of  it  has  roused  me.  I  am  to  be 
treated  like  a  child,  am  I? — to  be  threatened 
first,  and  then,  if  threatening  fails,  to  be  coaxed 
afterward?  You  shall  coax  me ;  you  shall  know, 
my  motherly  friend,  the  sort  of  child  you  have  to 
deal  with. 

"I  had  a  reason,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  for  the  si- 
lence which  has  so  seriously  offended  you.  I 
was  afraid — actually  afraid — to  let  you  into  the 
secret  of  my  thoughts.  No  such  fear  troubles 
me  now.  My  only  anxiety  this  morning  is  to 
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make  you  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  written  to  me. 
After  carefully  considering  it,  I  think  the 
worst  turn  I  can  possibly  do  you  is  to  tell  you 
what  you  are  burning  to  know.  So  here  I  am 
at  my  desk,  bent  on  telling  it.  If  you  don't 
bitterly  repent,  when  you  are  at  the  end  of  this 
letter,  not  having  held  to  your  first  resolution, 
and  locked  rne  up  out  of  harm's  way  while 
you  had  the  chance,  my  name  is  not  Lydia 
Gwilt. 

"Where  did  my  last  letter  end?  I  don't  re- 
member, and  don't  care.  Make  it  out  as  you 
can — I  am  not  going  back  any  further  than  this 
day  week.  That  is  to  say,  Sunday  last. 

"There  was  a  thunder-storm  in  the  morning. 
It  began  to  clear  off  toward  noon.  I  didn't  go 
out :  I  waited  to  see  Midwinter  or  to  hear  from 
him.  (Are  you  surprised  at  my  not  writing 
'Mr.'  before  his  name?  We  have  got  so  famil- 
iar, my  dear,  that  'Mr.'  would  be  quite  out 
of  place.)  He  had  left  me  the  evening  before, 
under  very  interesting  circumstances.  I  had 
told  him  that  his  friend  Armadale  was  persecut- 
ing me  by  means  of  a  hired  spy.  He  had  de- 
clined to  believe  it,  and  had  gone  straight  to 
Thorpe  Ambrose  to  clear  the  thing  up.  I  let 
him  kiss  my  hand  before  he  went.  He  promised 
to  come  back  the  next  day  (the  Sunday).  I  felt 
I  had  secured  my  influence  over  him ;  and  I  be- 
lieved he  would  keep  his  word. 

"Well,  the  thunder  passed  away  as  I  told  you. 
The  weather  cleared  up ;  the  people  walked  out 
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in  their  best  clothes ;  the  dinners  came  in  from 
the  bakers;  I  sat  dreaming  at  my  wretched  little 
hired  piano,  nicely  dressed  and  looking  my  best 
— and  still  no  Midwinter  appeared.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
offended,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  me.  It 
had  been  left  by  a  strange  messenger  who  went 
away  again  immediately.  I  looked  at  the  letter. 
Midwinter  at  last — in  writing,  instead  of  in  per- 
son. I  began  to  feel  more  offended  than  ever; 
for,  as  I  told  you,  I  thought  I  had  used  my  in- 
fluence over  him  to  better  purpose. 

"The  letter,  when  I  read  it,  set  my  mind  off 
in  a  new  direction.  It  surprised,  it  puzzled,  it 
interested  me.  I  thought,  and  thought,  and 
thought  of  him,  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"He  began  by  asking  my  pardon  for  having 
doubted  what  I  told  him.  Mr.  Armadale's  own 
lips  had  confirmed  me.  They  had  quarreled  (as 
I  had  anticipated  they  would) ;  and  he,  and  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  dearest  friend  on 
earth,  had  parted  forever.  So  far,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised. I  was  amused  by  his  telling  me  in  his 
extravagant  way  that  he  and  his  friend  were 
parted  forever;  and  I  rather  wondered  what  he 
would  think  when  I  carried  out  my  plan,  and 
found  my  way  into  the  great  house  on  pretense 
of  reconciling  them. 

"But  the  second  part  of  the  letter  set  me  think- 
ing. Here  it  is,  in  his  own  words. 

"  'It  is  only  by  struggling  against  myself  (and 
no  language  can  say  haw  hard  the  struggle  has 
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been)  that  I  have  decided  on  writing,  instead  of 
speaking  to  you.  A  merciless  necessity  claims 
my  future  life.  I  must  leave  Thorpe  Ambrose, 
I  must  leave  England,  without  hesitating,  with- 
out stopping  to  look  back.  There  are  reasons — 
terrible  reasons,  which  I  have  madly  trifled  with 
— for  my  never  letting  Mr.  Armadale  set  eyes  on 
me,  or  hear  of  me  again,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened between  us.  I  must  go,  never  more  to 
live  under  the  same  roof,  never  more  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  that  man.  I  must  hide  myself 
from  him  under  an  assumed  name ;  I  must  put 
the  mountains  and  the  seas  between  us.  I  have 
been  warned  as  no  human  creature  was  ever 
warned  before.  I  believe — I  dare  not  tell  you 
why — I  believe  that,  if  the  fascination  you  have 
for  me  draws  me  back  to  you,  fatal  consequences 
will  come  of  it  to  the  man  whose  life  has  been  so 
strangely  mingled  with  your  life  and  mine — the 
man  who  was  once  your  admirer  and  my  friend. 
And  yet,  feeling  this,  seeing  it  in  my  mind  as 
plainly  as  I  see  the  sky  above  my  head,  there  is 
a  weakness  in  me  that  still  shrinks  from  the  one 
imperative  sacrifice  of  never  seeing  you  again. 
I  am  fighting  with  it  as  a  man  fights  with  the 
strength  of  his  despair.  I  have  been  near  enough, 
not  an  hour  since,  to  see  the  house  where  you 
live,  and  have  forced  myself  away  again  out  of 
sight  of  it.  Can  I  force  myself  away  further 
still,  now  that  my  letter  is  written — now,  when 
the  useless  confession  escapes  me,  and  I  own  to 
loving  you  with  the  first  love  I  have  ever  known, 
with  the  last  love  I  shall  ever  feel?  Let  the 
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coming  time  answer  the  question;    I  dare  not 
write  of  it  or  think  of  it  more. ' 

"Those  were  the  last  words.  In  that  strange 
way  the  letter  ended. 

"I  felt  a  perfect  fever  of  curiosity  to  know 
what  he  meant.  His  loving  me,  of  course,  was 
easy  enough  to  understand.  But  what  did  he 
mean  by  saying  he  had  been  warned?  "Why  was 
he  never  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  never  to 
breathe  the  same  air  again,  with  young  Arma- 
dale?  What  sort  of  quarrel  could  it  be  which 
obliged  one  man  to  hide  himself  from  another 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  to  put  the  moun- 
tains and  the  seas  between  them?  Above  all,  if 
he  came  back,  and  let  me  fascinate  him,  why 
should  it  be  fatal  to  the  hateful  lout  who  pos- 
sesses the  noble  fortune  and  lives  in  the  great 
house? 

"I  never  longed  in  my  life  as  I  longed  to  see 
him  again  and  put  these  questions  to  him.  I  got 
quite  superstitious  about  it  as  the  day  drew  on. 
They  gave  me  a  sweet- bread  and  a  cherry  pud- 
ding for  dinner.  I  actually  tried  if  he  would 
come  back  by  the  stones  in  the  plate !  He  will, 
he  won't,  he  will,  he  won't — and  so  on.  It 
ended  in  'He  won't.'  I  rang  the  bell,  and  had 
the  things  taken  away.  I  contradicted  Destiny 
quite  fiercely.  I  said,  'He  will!'  and  I  waited 
at  home  for  him. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me 
to  give  you  all  these  little  particulars.  Count 
up — my  bosom  friend,  my  second  mother — count 
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up  the  money  you  have  advanced  on  the  chance 
of  my  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale,  and  then  think 
of  my  feeling  this  breathless  interest  in  another 
man.  Oh,  Mrs.  Oldershavv,  how  intensely  I  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  irritating  you ! 

"The  day  got  on  toward  evening.  I  rang 
again,  and  sent  down  to  borrow  a  railway  time- 
table. What  trains  were  there  to  take  him  away 
on  Sunday?  The  national  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath stood  my  friend.  Tbere  was  only  one  train, 
which  had  started  hours  before  he  wrote  to  me. 
I  went  and  consulted  my  glass.  It  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  contradicting  the  divination  by 
cherry-stones.  My  glass  said:  'Get  behind  the 
window-curtain;  he  won't  pass  the  long,  lonely 
evening  without  coming  back  again  to  look  at 
the  house.'  I  got  behind  the  window-curtain, 
and  waited  with  his  letter  in  my  hand. 

"The  dismal  Sunday  light  faded,  and  the  dis- 
mal Sunday  quietness  in  the  street  grew  quieter 
still.  The  dusk  came,  and  I  heard  a  step  coming 
with  it  in  the  silence.  My  heart  gave  a  little 
jump — only  think  of  my  having  any  heart  left! 
I  said  to  myself:  'Midwinter!'  And  Midwinter 
it  was. 

"When  he  came  in  sight  he  was  walking 
slowly,  stopping  and  hesitating  at  every  two  or 
three  steps.  My  ugly  little  drawing-room  win- 
dow seemed  to  be  beckoning  him  on  in  spite  of 
himself.  After  waiting  till  I  saw  him  come  to 
a  standstill,  a  little  aside  from  the  house,  but 
still  within  view  of  my  irresistible  window,  I 
put  on  my  things  and  slipped  out  by  the  back 
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way  into  the  garden.  The  landlord  and  his 
family  were  at  supper,  and  nobody  saw  me.  I 
opened  the  door  in  the  wall,  and  got  round  by 
the  lane  into  the  street.  At  that  awkward  mo- 
ment I  suddenly  remembered,  what  I  had  forgot- 
ten before,  the  spy  set  to  watch  me,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  waiting  somewhere  in  sight  of  the  house. 

"It  was  necessary  to  get  time  to  think,  and  it 
was  (in  my  state  of  mind)  impossible  to  let  Mid- 
winter go  without  speaking  to  him.  In  great 
difficulties  you  generally  decide  at  once,  if  you 
decide  at  all.  I  decided  to  make  an  appointment 
with  him  for  the  next  evening,  and  to  consider 
in  the  interval  how  to  manage  the  interview  so 
that  it  might  escape  observation.  This,  as  I  felt 
at  the  time,  was  leaving  my  own  curiosity  free 
to  torment  me  for  four-and-twenty  mortal  hours; 
but  what  other  choice  had  I?  It  was  as  good  as 
giving  up  being  mistress  of  Thorpe  Ambrose 
altogether,  to  come  to  a  private  understanding 
with  Midwinter  in  the  sight  and  possibly  in  the 
hearing  of  Armadale's  spy. 

"Finding  an  old  letter  of  yours  in  my  pocket, 
I  drew  back  into  the  lane,  and  wrote  on  the 
blank  leaf,  with  the  little  pencil  that  hangs  at 
my  watch-chain:  'I  must  and  will  speak  to  you. 
It  is  impossible  to-night,  but  be  in  the  street  to- 
morrow at  this  time,  and  leave  me  afterward 
forever,  if  you  like.  When  you  have  read  this, 
overtake  me,  and  say  as  you  pass,  without  stop- 
ping or  looking  round,  "Yes,  I  promise." 

"I  folded  up  the  paper,  and  came  on  him  sud- 
denly from  behind.  As  he  started  and  turned 
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round,  I  put  the  note  into  his  hand,  pressed  his 
hand,  and  passed  on.  Before  I  had  taken  ten 
steps  I  heard  him  behind  me.  I  can't  say  he 
didn't  look  round — I  saw  his  big  black  eyes, 
bright  and  glittering  in  the  dusk,  devour  me  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  moment ;  but  otherwise  he  did 
what  I  told  him.  '  I  can  deny  you  -nothing, '  he 
whispered;  'I  promise.'  He  went  on  and  left 
me.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  at  the  time  how 
that  brute  and  booby  Armadale  would  have 
spoiled  everything  in  the  same  situation. 

"I  tried  hard  all  night  to  think  of  a  way  of 
making  our  interview  of  the  next  evening  safe 
from  discovery,  and  tried  in  vain.  Even  as  early 
as  this,  I  began  to  feel  as  if  Midwinter's  letter 
had,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  stupefied 
me. 

"Monday  morning  made  matters  worse.  News 
came  from  my  faithful  ally,  Mr.  Bash  wood,  that 
Miss  Milroy  and  Armadale  had  met  and  become 
friends  again.  You  may  fancy  the  state  I  was 
in !  An  hour  or  two  later  there  came  more  news 
from  Mr.  Bash  wood — good  news  this  time.  The 
mischievous  idiot  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  had  shown 
sense  enough  at  last  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
He  had  decided  on  withdrawing  the  spy  that 
very  day,  and  he  and  his  lawyer  had  quarreled 
in  consequence. 

"So  here  was  the  obstacle  which  I  was  too 
stupid  to  remove  for  myself  obligingly  removed 
for  me!  No  more  need  to  fret  about  the  coming 
interview  with  Midwinter;  and  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  my  next  proceedings,  now  that  Miss 
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Milroyand  ner  precious  swain  had  come  together 
again.  Would  you  believe  it,  the  letter,  or  the 
man  himself  (I  don't  know  which),  had  taken 
such  a  hold  on  me  that,  though  I  tried  and  tried, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  else;  and  this  when  I 
had  every  reason  to  fear  that  Miss  Milroy  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  changing  her  name  to  Armadale, 
and  when  I  knew  that  my  heavy  debt  of  obliga- 
tion to  her  was  not  paid  yet?  Was  there  ever 
such  perversity?  I  can't  account  for  it;  can  you? 

"The  dusk  of  the  evening  came  at  last.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  —and  there  he  was ! 

"I  joined  him  at  once;  the  people  of  the 
house,  as  before,  being  too  much  absorbed  in 
their  eating  and  drinking  to  notice  anything 
else.  'We  mustn't  be  seen  together  here,'  I 
whispered.  'I  must  go  on  first,  and  you  must 
follow  me. ' 

"He  said  nothing  in  the  way  of  reply.  What 
was  going  on  in  his  mind  I  can't  pretend  to 
guess;  but,  after  coming  to  his  appointment,  he 
actually  hung  back  as  if  he  was  half  inclined 
to  go  away  again. 

"  'You  look  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  me,'  I 
said. 

"'I  am  afraid  of  you,'  he  answered — 'of 
you,  and  of  myself. ' 

"It  was  not  encouraging;  it  was  not  compli- 
mentary. But  I  was  in  such  a  frenzy  of  curios- 
ity by  this  time  that,  if  he  had  been  ruder  still, 
I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  I  led  the 
way  a  few  steps  toward  the  new  buildings,  and 
stopped  and  looked  round  after  him. 
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'Must  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favor,'  I  said, 
'after  your  giving  me  your  promise,  and  after 
such  a  letter  as  you  have  written  to  me?' 

"Something  suddenly  changed  him;  he  was 
at  my  side  in  an  instant.  'I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Gwilt;  lead  the  way  where  you  please.' 
He  dropped  back  a  little  after  that  answer,  and 
I  heard  him  say  to  himself,  'What  is  to  be 
will  be.  What  have  I  to  do  with  it,  and  what 
has  she?' 

"It  could  hardly  have  been  the  words,  for  I 
didn't  understand  them — it  must  have  been  the 
tone  he  spoke  in,  I  suppose,  that  made  me  feel 
a  momentary  tremor.  I  was  half  inclined,  with- 
out the  ghost  of  a  reason  for  it,  to  wish  him 
good-night,  and  go  in  again.  Not  much  like 
me,  you  will  say.  Not  much,  indeed!  It 
didn't  last  a  moment.  Your  darling  Lydia 
soon  came  to  her  senses  again. 

"I  led  the  way  toward  the  uufinished  cot- 
tages, and  the  country  beyond.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  to  my  taste  to  have 
had  him  into  the  house,  and  have  talked  to  him 
in  the  light  of  the  candles.  But  I  had  risked  it 
once  already;  and  in  this  scandal-mongering 
place,  and  in  my  critical  position,  I  was  afraid 
to  risk  it  again.  The  garden  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  either,  for  the  landlord  smokes  his 
pipe  there  after  his  supper.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  to  take  him  away  from  the 
town. 

"  From  time  to  time,  I  looked  back  as  I  went 
on.  There  he  was,  always  at  the  same  distance, 
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dim  and  ghost-like  in  the  dusk,  silently  follow- 
ing me. 

"  I  must  leave  off  for  a  little  while.  The 
church  bells  have  broken  oat,  and  the  jangling 
of  them  drives  me  mad.  In  these  days,  when 
we  have  all  got  watches  and  clocks,  why  are 
bells  wanted  to  remind  us  when  the  service  be- 
gins? We  don't  require  to  be  rung  into  the 
theater.  How  excessively  discreditable  to  the 
clergy  to  be  obliged  to  ring  us  into  the  church ! 


"They  have  rung  the  congregation  in  at  last; 
and  I  can  take  up  my  pen,  and  go  on  again. 

"  I  was  a  little  in  doubt  where  to  lead  him  to. 
The  high-road  was  on  one  side  of  me  ;  but, 
empty  as  it  looked,  somebody  might  be  passing 
when  we  least  expected  it.  The  other  way  was 
through  the  coppice.  I  led  him  through  the 
coppice. 

"At  the  outskirts  of  the  trees,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  a  dip  in  the  ground,  with  some 
felled  timber  lying  on  it,  and  a  little  pool  be- 
yond, still  and  white  and  shining  in  the  twilight. 
The  long  grazing- grounds  rose  over  its  further 
shore,  with  the  mist  thickening  on  them,  and 
a  dim  black  line  far  away  of  cattle  in  slow  pro- 
cession going  home,  There  wasn't  a  living 
creature  near;  there  wasn't  a  sound  to  be  heard. 
I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  felled  trees  and  looked 
back  for  him.  '  Come, '  I  said,  softly — '  come 
and  sit  by  me  here. ' 

4 'Why  am  I  so  particular  about  all  this?     I 
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hardly  know.  The  place  made  an  unaccount- 
ably vivid  impression  on  me,  and  I  canlt  help 
writing  about  it.  If  I  end  badly — suppose  we 
say  on  the  scaffold? — I  believe  the  last  thing  I 
shall  see,  before  the  hangman  pulls  the  drop, 
will  be  the  little  shining  pool,  and  the  long, 
misty  grazing-grounds,  and  the  cattle  winding 
dimly  home  in  the  thickening  night.  Don't 
be  alarmed,  you  worthy  creature!  My  fancies 
play  me  strange  tricks  sometimes  ;  and  there 
is  a  little  of  last  night's  laudanum,  I  dare  say, 
in  this  part  of  my  letter. 

"He  came — in  the  strangest  silent  way,  like 
a  man  walking  in  his  sleep — he  came  and  sat 
down  by  me.  Either  the  night  was  very  close, 
or  I  was  by  this  time  literally  in  a  fever:  I 
couldn't  bear  my  bonnet  on;  I  couldn't  bear  my 
gloves.  The  want  to  look  at  him,  and  see  what 
his  singular  silence  meant,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  doing  it  in  the  darkening  light,  irritated 
my  nerves,  till  I  thought  I  should  have  screamed. 
I  took  his  hand,  to  try  if  that  would  help  me. 
It  was  burning  hot ;  and  it  closed  instantly  on 
mine — you  know  how.  Silence,  after  that,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  one  safe  way  'was  to 
begin  talking  to  him  at  once. 

"'Don't  despise  me,'  I  said.  'I  am  obliged 
to  bring  you  to  this  lonely  place ;  I  should  lose 
my  character  if  we  were  seen  together. ' 

"  I  waited  a  little.  His  hand  warned  me 
once  more  not  to  let  the  silence  continue.  I  de- 
termined to  make  him  speak  to  me  this  time. 

"  '  You  have  interested  me,  and  frightened 
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me,'  I  went  on.  'You  have  written  me  a  very 
strange  letter.  I  must  know  what  it  means. ' 

"  'It  is  too  late  to  ask.  You  have  taken  the 
way,  and  1  have  taken  the  way,  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  back. '  He  made  that  strange 
answer  in  a  tone  that  was  quite  new  to  me — a 
tone  that  made  me  even  more  uneasy  than  his 
silence  had  made  me  the  moment  before.  'Too 
late,'  he  repeated — 'too  late!  There  is  only  one 
question  to  ask  me  now.' 

"'What  is  it?' 

"  As  I  said  the  words,  a  sudden  trembling 
passed  from  his  hand  to  mine,  and  told  me  in- 
stantly that  I  had  better  have  held  my  tongue. 
Before  I  could  move,  before  I  could  think,  he 
had  me  in  his  arms.  'Ask  me  if  I  love  you,' 
he  whispered.  At  the  same  moment  his  head 
sank  on  my  bosom;  and  some  unutterable  tor- 
ture that  was  in  him  burst  its  way  out,  as  it 
does  with  us,  in  a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears. 

"My  first  impulse  was  the  impulse  of  a  fool. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  making  our  usual  protest 
and  defending  myself  in  our  usual  way.  Luck- 
ily or  unluckily,  I  don't  know  which,  I  have 
lost  the  fine  edge  of  the  sensitiveness  of  youth ; 
and  I  checked  .the  first  movement  of  my  hands, 
and  the  first  word  on  my  lips.  Oh,  dear,  how 
old  I  felt,  while  he  was  sobbing  his  heart  out  on 
my  breast !  How  I  thought  of  the  time  when  he 
might  have  possessed  himself  of  my  love!  All 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  now  was — my  waist. 

"I  wonder  whether  I  pitied  him?  It  doesn't 
matter  if  I  did.  At  any  rate,  my  hand  lifted 
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itself  somehow,  and  my  fingers  twined  them- 
selves softly  in  his  hair.  Horrible  recollections 
came  back  to  me  of  other  times,  and  made  me 
shudder  as  I  touched  him.  And  yet  I  did  it. 
What  fools  women  are ! 

"  'I  won't  reproach  you,'  I  said,  gently.  'I 
won't  say  this  is  a  cruel  advantage  to  take  of 
me,  in  such  a  position  as  mine.  You  are  dread- 
fully agitated ;  I  will  let  you  wait  a  little  and 
compose  yourself. ' 

"  Having  got  as  far  as  that,  I  stopped  to  con- 
sider how  I  should  put  the  questions  to  him  that 
I  was  burning  to  ask.  But  I  was  too  confused, 
I  suppose,  or  perhaps  too  impatient  to  consider. 
I  let  out  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  in 
the  words  that  came  first. 

"  'I  don't  believe  you  love  me,'  I  said.  'You 
write  strange  things  to  me;  you  frighten  me 
with  mysteries.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying 
in  your  letter  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Arma- 
dale  if  you  came  back  to  me?  What  danger  can 
there  be  to  Mr.  Armadale — ?' 

"Before  I  could  finish  the  question,  he  sud- 
denly lifted  his  head  and  unclasped  his  arms.  I 
had  apparently  touched  some  painful  subject 
which  recalled  him  to  himself.  Instead  of  my 
shrinking  from  him,  it  was  he  who  shrank  from 
me.  I  felt  offended  with  him;  why,  I  don't 
know — but  offended  I  was;  and  I  thanked  him 
with  my  bitterest  emphasis  for  remembering 
what  was  due  to  me,  at  last! 

"  'Do  you  believe  in  Dreams?'  he  burst  out, 
in  the  most  strangely  abrupt  manner,  without 
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taking  the  slightest  notice  of  what  I  had  said  to 
him.  'Tell  me,'  he  went  on,  without  allowing 
me  time  to  answer,  'were  you,  or  was  any  rela- 
tion of  yours,  ever  connected  with  Allan  Arma- 
dale's  father  or  mother?  Were  you,  or  was  any- 
body belonging  to  you,  ever  in  the  island  of 
Madeira?' 

"Conceive  my  astonishment,  if  you  can.  I 
turned  cold.  In  an  instant  I  turned  cold  all  over. 
He  was  plainly  in  the  secret  of  what  had  hap- 
pened when  I  was  in  Mrs.  Armadale's  service  in 
Madeira — in  all  probability  before  he  was  born ! 
That  was  startling  enough  of  itself.  And  he 
had  evidently  some  reason  of  his  own  for  trying 
to  connect  me  with  those  events — which  was 
more  startling  still. 

"  'No,'  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could  trust  myself 
to  speak.  'I  know  nothing  of  his  father  or 
mother. ' 

"  'And  nothing  of  the  island  of  Madeira?' 

"  'Nothing  of  the  island  of  Madeira.' 

"He  turned  his  head  away,  and  began  talking 
to  himself. 

"  'Strange!'  he  said.  'As  certainly  as  I  was 
in  the  Shadow's  place  at  the  window,  she  was  in 
the  Shadow's  place  at  the  pool!' 

"Under  other  circumstances,  his  extraordinary 
behavior  might  have  alarmed  me.  But  after  his 
question  about  Madeira,  there  was  some  greater 
fear  in  me  which  kept  all  common  alarm  at  a 
distance.  I  don't  think  I  ever  determined  on 
anything  in  my  life  as  I  determined  on  finding 
out  how  he  had  got  his  information,  and  who  he 
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really  was.  It  was  quite  plain  to  me  that  I  had 
roused  some  hidden  feeling  in  him  by  my  ques- 
tion about  Armadale,  which  was  as  strong  in  its 
way  as  his  feeling  for  me.  What  had  become  of 
my  influence  over  him? 

"I  couldn't  imagine  what  had  become  of  it; 
but  I  could  and  did  set  to  work  to  make  him  feel 
it  again. 

"  'Don't  treat  me  cruelly,'  I  said;  'I  didn't 
treat  you  cruelly  just  now.  Oh,  Mr.  Midwinter, 
it's  so  lonely,  it's  so  dark — don't  frighten  me!' 

"  'Frighten  you!'  He  was  close  to  me  again 
in  a  moment.  'Frighten  you !'  He  repeated  the 
word  with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  I  had 
woke  him  from  a  dream,  and  charged  him  with 
something  that  he  had  said  in  his  sleep. 

"It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  finding  how 
I  had  surprised  him,  to  take  him  while  he  was 
off  his  guard,  and  to  ask  why  my  question  about 
Armadale  had  produced  such  a  change  in  his  be- 
havior to  me.  But  after  what  had  happened 
already,  I  was  afraid  to  risk  returning  to  the 
subject  too  soon.  Something  or  other — what 
they  call  an  instinct,  I  dare  say — warned  me  to 
let  Armadale  alone  for  the  present,  and  to  talk 
to  him  first  about  himself.  As  I  told  you  in  one 
of  my  early  letters,  I  had  noticed  signs  and 
tokens  in  his  manner  and  appearance  which  con- 
vinced me,  young  as  he  was,  that  he  had  done 
something  or  suffered  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon in  his  past  life,  I  had  asked  myself  more 
and  more  suspiciously  every  time  I  saw  him 
whether  he  was  what  he  appeared  to  be;  and 
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first  and  foremost  among  my  other  doubts  was  a 
doubt  whether  he  was  passing  among  us  by  his 
real  name.  Having  secrets  to  keep  about  my 
own  past  life,  and  having  gone  myself  in  other 
days  by  more  than  one  assumed  name,  I  suppose 
I  am  all  the  readier  to  suspect  other  people  when 
I  find  something  mysterious  about  them.  Any 
way,  having  the  suspicion  in  my  mind,  I  deter- 
mined to  startle  him,  as  he  had  startled  me,  by 
an  unexpected  question  on  my  side — a  question 
about  his  name. 

"While  I  was  thinking,  he  was  thinking;  and, 
as  it  soon  appeared,  of  what  I  had  just  said  to 
him.  'I  am  so  grieved  to  have  frightened  you,' 
he  whispered,  with  that  gentleness  and  humility 
which  we  all  so  heartily  despise  in  a  man  when 
he  speaks  to  other  women,  and  which  we  all  so 
dearly  like  when  he  speaks  to  ourselves.  'I 
hardly  know  what  I  have  been  saying,'  he  went 
on;  'my  mind  is  miserably  disturbed.  Pray  for- 
give me,  if  you  can ;  I  am  not  myself  to-night. ' 

"  'I  am  not  angry,'  I  said;  'I  have  nothing  to 
forgive.  We  are  both  imprudent;  we  are  both 
unhappy. '  I  laid  my  head  on  his  shoulder.  'Do 
you  really  love  me?'  I  asked  him,  softly,  in  a 
whisper. 

"His  arm  stole  round  me  again;  and  I  felt  the 
quick  beat  of  his  heart  get  quicker  and  quicker. 
'If  you  only  knew!'  he  whispered  back;  'if  you 
only  knew — '  He  could  say  no  more.  I  felt  his 
face  bending  toward  mine,  and  dropped  my  head 
lower,  and  stopped  him  in  the  very  act  of  kissing 
me. 
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"  'No,'  I  said;  'I  am  only  a  woman  who  has 
taken  your  fancy.  You  are  treating  me  as  if  I 
was  your  promised  wife. ' 

"  lBe  my  promised  wife!'  he  whispered, 
eagerly,  and  tried  to  raise  my  head.  I  kept  it 
down.  The  horror  of  those  old  remembrances 
that  you  know  of  came  back,  and  rr  ade  me  trem- 
ble a  little  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  I 
don't  think  I  was  actually  faint ;  but  something 
like  f  aintness  made  me  close  my  eyes.  The  mo- 
ment I  shut  them,  the  darkness  seemed  to  open 
as  if  lightning  had  split  it;  and  the  ghosts  of 
those  other  men  rose  in  the  horrid  gap,  and 
looked  at  me. 

"  'Speak  to  me !'  he  whispered,  tenderly.  'My 
darling,  my  angel,  speak  to  me!' 

''His  voice  helped  me  to  recover  myself.  I 
had  just  sense  enough  left  to  remember  that  the 
time  was  passing,  and  that  I  had  not  put  my 
question  to  him  yet  about  his  name. 

"  'Suppose  I  felt  for  you  as  you  feel  for  me?' 
I  said.  'Suppose  I  loved  you  dearly  enough  to 
trust  you  with  the  happiness  of  all  my  life  to 
come?' 

' '  I  paused  a  moment  to  get  my  breath.  It  was 
unbearably  still  and  close;  the  air  seemed  to 
have  died  when  the  night  came. 

"  'Would  you  be  marrying  me  honorably,'  I 
went  on,  'if  you  married  me  in  your  present 
name?' 

s'His  arm  dropped  from  my  waist,  and  I  felt 
him  give  one  great  start.  After  that  he  sat  by 
me,  still,  -and  cold,  and  silent,  as  if  my  question 
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had  struck  him  dumb.  I  put  my  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  lifted  my  head  again  on  his  shoulder. 
Whatever  the  spell  was  I  had  laid  on  him,  my 
coming  closer  in  that  way  seemed  to  break  it. 

"'Who  told  you?'  He  stopped.  'No,'  he 
went  on,  'nobody  can  have  told  you.  What 
made  you  suspect — ?'  He  stopped  again. 

"  'Nobody  told  me,'  I  said;  'and  I  don't  know 
what  made  me  suspect.  Women  have  strange 
fancies  sometimes.  Is  Midwinter  really  your 
name?' 

"  'I  can't  deceive  you,'  he  answered,  after  an- 
other interval  of  silence ;  'Midwinter  is  not  really 
my  name. ' 

"I  nestled  a  little  closer  to  him. 

"  'What  is  your  name?'  I  asked. 

"He  hesitated. 

"I  lifted  my  face  till  my  cheek  just  touched 
his.  I  persisted,  with  my  lips  close  at  his 
ear: 

"  'What,  no  confidence  in  me  even  yet!  No 
confidence  in  the  woman  who  has  almost  con- 
fessed she  loves  you — who  has  almost  consented 
to  be  your  wife!' 

"He  turned  his  face  to  mine.  For  the  second 
time  he  tried  to  kiss  me,  and  for  the  second  time 
I  stopped  him. 

'"If  I  tell  you  my  name,'  he  said,  'I  must  tell 
you  more. ' 

"I  let  my  cheek  touch  his  again. 

"  '  Why  not?'  I  said.  'How  can  I  love  a  man 
— much  less  marry  him — if  he  keeps  himself  a 
stranger  to  me?' 
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"There  was  nc  answering  that,  as  I  thought. 
But  he  did  answer  it. 

"  'It  is  a  dreadful  story,'  he  said.  'It  may 
darken  all  your  life,  if  you  know  it,  as  it  has 
darkened  mine.' 

"I  put  my  other  arm  round  him,  and  persisted. 
'Tell  it  me;  I'm  not  afraid;  tell  it  me.' 

"He  began  to  yield  to  my  other  arm. 

"  'Will  you  keep  it  a  sacred  secret?'  he  said. 
'Never  to  be  breathed — never  to  be  known  but  to 
you  and  me? 

"I  promised  him  it  should  be  a  secret.  I 
waited  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  expectation.  Twice 
he  tried  to  begin,  and  twice  his  courage  failed 
him. 

'"I  can't!'  he  broke  out,  in  a  wild,  helpless 
way.  'I  can't  tell  it!' 

''My  curiosity,  or  more  likely  my  temper,  got 
beyond  all  control.  He  had  irritated  me  till  I 
was  reckless  what  I  said  or  what  I  did.  I  sud- 
denly clasped  him  close,  and  pressed  my  lips  to 
his.  'I  love  you!'  I  whispered  in  a  kiss.  'Notv 
will  you  tell  me?' 

"For  the  moment  he  was  speechless.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  did  it  purposely  to  drive  him 
wild.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  it  involun- 
tarily in  a  burst  of  rage.  Nothing  is  certain  but 
that  I  interpreted  his  silence  the  wrong  way.  I 
pushed  him  back  from  me  in  a  fury  the  instant 
after  I  had  kissed  him.  'I  hate  you!'  I  said. 
'You  have  maddened  me  into  forgetting  myself. 
Leave  me .  I  don't  care  for  the  darkness.  Leave 
me  instantly,  and  never  see  me  again !' 
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"He  caught  me  by  the  hand  and  stopped  me. 
He  spoke  in  a  new  voice;  he  suddenly  com- 
manded, as  only  men  can. 

"'Sit  down,'  he  said.  'You  have  given  me 
back  my  courage — you  shall  know  who  I  am.' 

"In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  round  us, 
I  obeyed  him,  and  sat  down. 

"In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  round  us, 
he  took  me  in  his  arms  again,  and  told  me  who 
he  was. 


"Shall  I  trust  you  with  his  story?  Shall  I  tell 
you  his  real  name?  Shall  I  show  you,  as  I 
threatened,  the  thoughts  that  have  grown  out  of 
my  interview  with  him.  and  out  of  all  that  has 
happened  to  me  since  that  time? 

"Or  shall  I  keep  his  secret  as  I  promised?  and 
keep  my  own  secret  too,  by  bringing  this  weary, 
long  letter  to  an  end  at  the  very  moment  when 
you  are  burning  to  hear  more ! 

"Those  are  serious  questions,  Mrs.  Oldershaw 
— more  serious  than  you  suppose.  I  have  had 
time  to  calm  down,  and  I  begin  to  see,  what  I 
failed  to  see  when  I  first  took  up  my  pen  to  write 
to  you,  the  wisdom  of  looking  at  consequences. 
Have  I  frightened  myself  in  trying  to  frighten 
you  9  It  is  possible — strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  really  possible. 

"I  have  been  at  the  window  for  the  last  minute 
or  two,  thinking.     There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
thinking  before  the  post  leaves.     The  people  are 
only  now  coming  out  of  church. 
Vol.  9— F 
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"I  have  settled  to  put  my  letter  on  one  side, 
and  to  take  a  look  at  my  diary.  In  plainer 
words  I  must  see  what  I  risk  if  I  decide  on  trust- 
ing you ;  and  my  diary  will  show  me  what  my 
head  is  too  weary  to  calculate  without  help.  I 
have  written  the  story  of  my  days  (and  some- 
times the  story  of  my  nights)  much  more  regu- 
larly than  usual  for  the  last  week,  having  rea- 
sons of  my  own  for  being  particularly  careful  in 
this  respect  under  present  circumstances.  If  I 
end  in  doing  what  it  is  now  in  my  mind  to  do,  it 
would  be  madness  to  trust  to  my  memory.  The 
smallest  forgetfulness  of  the  slightest  event  that 
has  happened  from  the  night  of  my  interview 
with  Midwinter  to  the  present  time  might  be 
utter  ruin  to  me. 

"  'Utter  ruin  to  her!'  you  will  say.  'What 
kind  of  ruin  does  she  mean?' 

"Wait  a  little,  till  I  have  asked  my  diary 
whether  I  can  safely  tell  you." 


CHAPTER  X. 
MISS  GWILT'S  DIARY. 

"July  Zlst,  Monday  night,  eleven  o'clock.— 
Midwinter  has  just  left  me.  We  parted  by  my 
desire  at  the  path  out  of  the  coppice ;  he  going 
his  way  to  the  hotel,  and  I  going  mine  tp  my 
lodgings. 

"I  have  managed  to  avoid  making  another  ap- 
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pointment  with  him  by  arranging  to  write  to 
him  to-morrow  morning.  This  gives  me  the 
night's  interval  to  compose  myself,  and  to  coax 
my  mind  back  (if  I  can)  to  my  own  affairs. 
Will  the  night  pass,  and  the  morning  find  me 
still  thinking  of  the  Letter  that  came  to  him 
from  his  father's  death-bed?  of  the  night  he 
watched  through  on  the  Wrecked  Ship;  and, 
more  than  all,  of  the  first  breathless  moment 
when  he  told  me  his  real  Name? 

"Would  it  help  me  to  shake  off  these  impres- 
sions, I  wonder,  if  I  made  the  effort  of  writing 
them  down?  There  would  be  no  danger,  in  that 
case,  of  my  forgetting  anything  important.  And 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  the  fear  of  forget- 
ting something  which  I  ought  to  remember  that 
keeps  this  story  of  Midwinter's  weighing  as  it 
does  on  my  mind.  At  any  rate,  the  experiment 
is  worth  trying.  In  my  present  situation  I  must 
be  free  to  think  of  other  things,  or  I  shall  never 
find  my  way  through  all  the  difficulties  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose  that  are  still  to  come. 

"Let  me  think.  What  haunts  me,  to  begin 
with? 

"The  Names  haunt  me.  I  keep  saying  and 
saying  to  myself :  Both  alike ! — Christian  name 
and  surname,  both  alike !  A  light- haired  Allan 
Armadale,  whom  I  have  long  since  known  of, 
and  who  is  the  son  of  my  old  mistress.  A  dark- 
haired  Allan  Armadale,  whom  I  only  know  of 
now,  and  who  is  only  known  to  others  under  the 
name  of  Ozias  Midwinter.  Stranger  still ;  it  is 
not  relationship,  it  is  not  chance,  that  has  made 
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them  namesakes.  The  father  of  the  light  Anna- 
dale  was  the  man  who  was  born  to  the  family 
name,  and  who  lost  the  family  inheritance.  The 
father  of  the  dark  Armadale  was  the  man  who 
took  the  name,  on  condition  of  getting  the  in- 
heritance— and  who  got  it. 

"So  there  are  two  of  them — I  can't  help  think- 
ing of  it — both  unmarried.  The  light-haired 
Armadale,  who  offers  to  the  woman  who  can 
secure  him,  eight  thousand  a  year  while  he  lives ; 
who  leaves  her  twelve  hundred  a  year  when  he 
dies;  who  must  and  shall  marry  me  for  those 
two  golden  reasons ;  and  whom  I  hate  and  loathe 
as  I  never  hated  and  loathed  a  man  yet.  And 
the  dark-haired  Arniadale,  who  has  a  poor  little 
income,  which  might  perhaps  pay  his  wife's  mil- 
liner, if  his  wife  was  careful ;  who  has  just  left 
me,  persuaded  that  I  mean  to  marry  him ;  and 
whom — well,  whom  I  might  have  loved  once, 
before  I  was  the  woman  I  am  now. 

"  And  Allan  the  Fair  doesn't  know  he  has  a 
namesake.  And  Allan  the  Dark  has  kept  the 
secret  from  everybody  but  the  Somersetshire 
clergyman  (whose  discretion  he  can  depend  on) 
and  myself. 

"And  there  are  two  Allan  Armadales — two 
Allan  Armadales — two  Allan  Armadales.  There ! 
three  is  a  lucky  number.  Haunt  me  again,  after 
that,  if  you  can ! 

"What  next?  The  murder  in  the  timber  ship? 
No ;  the  murder  is  a  good  reason  why  the  dark 
Armadale,  whose  father  committed  it,  should 
keep  his  secret  from  the  fair  Armadale,  whose 
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father  was  killed;  but  it  doesn't  concern  me.  I 
remember  there  was  a  suspicion  in  Madeira  at 
the  time  of  something  wrong.  Was  it  wrong? 
Was  the  man  who  had  been  tricked  out  of  his 
wife  to  blame  for  shutting  the  cabin  door,  and 
leaving  the  man  who  had  tricked  him  to  drown 
in  the  wreck?  Yes ;  the  woman  wasn't  worth  it. 

*  'What  am  I  sure  of  that  really  concerns  myself? 

"I  am  sure  of  one  very  important  thing.  I 
am  sure  that  Midwinter — I  must  call  him  by  his 
ugly  false  name,  or  I  may  confuse  the  two 
Armadales  before  I  have  done — I  am  sure  that 
Midwinter  is  perfectly  ignorant  that  I  and  the 
little  imp  of  twelve  years  old  who  waited  on 
Mrs.  Armadale  in  Madeira,  and  copied  the  let- 
ters that  were  supposed  to  arrive  from  the  West 
Indies,  are  one  and  the  same.  There  are  not 
many  girls  of  twelve  who  could  have  imitated  a 
man's  handwriting,  and  held  their  tongues  about 
it  afterward,  as  I  did;  but  that  doesn't  matter' 
now.  What  does  matter  is  that  Midwinter's  be- 
lief in  the  Dream  is  Midwinter's  only  reason  for 
trying  to  connect  me  with  Allan  Armadale,  by 
associating  me  with  Allan  Armadale's  father 
and  mother.  I  asked  him  if  he  actually  thought 
me  old  enough  to  have  known  either  of  them. 
And  he  said  No,  poor  fellow,  in  the  most  inno- 
cent, bewildered  way.  Would  he  say  No  if  he 
saw  me  now?  Shall  I  turn  to  the  glass  and  see 
if  I  look  my  five-and- thirty  years?  or  shall  I  go 
on  writing?  I  will  go  on  writing. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  that  haunts   me 
almost  as  obstinately  as  the  Names. 
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"I  wonder  whether  I  am  right  in  relying  on 
Midwinter's  superstition  (as  I  do)  to  help  me  in 
keeping  him  at  arms-length.  After  having  let 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  hurry  me  into  say- 
ing more  than  I  need  have  said,  he  is  certain  to 
press  me;  he  is  certain  to  come  back,  with  a 
man's  hateful  selfishness  and  impatience  in  such 
things,  to  the  question  of  marrying  rne.  Will 
the  Dream  help  me  to  check  him?  After  alter- 
nately believing  and  disbelieving  in  it,  he  has 
got,  by  his  own  confession,  to  believing  in  it 
again.  Can  I  say  I  believe  in  it,  too?  I  have 
better  reasons  for  doing  so  than  he  knows  of.  I 
am  not  only  the  person  who  helped  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale's  marriage  by  helping  her  to  impose  on  her 
own  father :  I  am  the  woman  who  tried  to  drown 
herself ;  the  woman  who  started  the  series  of  ac- 
cidents which  put  young  Armadale  in  possession 
of  his  fortune;  the  woman  who  has  come  to 
Thorpe  Ambrose  to  marry  him  for  his  fortune, 
now  he  has  got  it ;  and  more  extraordinary  still, 
the  woman  who  stood  in  the  Shadow's  place  at 
the  pool !  These  may  be  coincidences,  but  they 
are  strange  coincidences.  I  declare  I  begin  to 
fancy  that  I  believe  in  the  Dream  too ! 

"Suppose  I  say  to  him,  'I  think  as  you  think. 
I  say,  what  you  said  in  your  letter  to  me,  Let  us 
part  before  the  harm  is  done.  Leave  me  before 
the  Third  Vision  of  the  Dream  comes  true. 
Leave  me,  and  put  the  mountains  and  the  seas 
between  you  and  the  man  who  bears  your  name!' 

"Suppose,  on  the  other  side,  that  his  love  for 
me  makes  him  reckless  of  everything  else?  Sup- 
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pose  he  says  those  desperate  words  again,  which 
I  understand  now:  'What  is  to  be,  will  be. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  it,  and  what  has  she?' 
Suppose — suppose — 

"I  won't  write  any  more.  I  hate  writing.  It 
doesn't  relieve  me — it  makes  me  worse.  I'm 
further  from  being  able  to  think  of  all  that  I 
must  think  of  than  I  was  when  I  sat  down.  It 
is  past  midnight.  To-morrow  has  come  already ; 
and  here  I  am  as  helpless  as  the  stupidest  woman 
living!  Bed  is  the  only  fit  place  for  me. 

"Bed?  If  it  was  ten  years  since,  instead  of 
to-day ;  and  if  I  had  married  Midwinter  for  love, 
I  might  be  going  to  bed  now  with  nothing 
heavier  on  my  mind  than  a  visit  on  tiptoe  to  the 
nursery,  and  a  last  look  at  night  to  see  if  my 
children  were  sleeping  quietly  in  their  cribs.  I 
wonder  whether  I  should  have  loved  my  chil- 
dren if  I  had  ever  had  any?  Perhaps,  yes — per- 
haps, no.  It  doesn't  matter. 

"Tuesday  morning,  ten  o'clock. — Who  was 
the  man  who  invented  laudanum?  I  thank  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  whoever  he  was. 
If  all  the  miserable  wretches  in  pain  of  body  and 
mind,  whose  comforter  he  has  been,  could  meet 
together  to  sing  his  praises,  what  a  chorus  it 
would  be!  I  have  had  six  delicious  hours  of 
oblivion;  I  have  woke  up  with  my  mind  com- 
posed; I  have  written  a  perfect  little  letter  to 
Midwinter;  I  have  drunk  my  nice  cup  of  tea, 
with  a  real  relish  of  it ;  I  have  dawdled  over  my 
morning  toilet  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  relief— 
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and  all  through  the  modest  little  bottle  of  Drops, 
which  I  see  on  my  bedroom  chimney-piece  at 
this  moment.  'Drops,'  you  are  a  darling!  If  I 
love  nothing  else,  I  love  you. 

"My  letter  to  Midwinter  has  been  sent  through 
tho  post;  and  I  have  told  him  to  reply  to  me  in 
the  same  manner. 

"I  feel  no  anxiety  about  his  answer — he  can 
only  answer  in  one  way.  I  have  asked  for  a  lit- 
tle time  to  consider,  because  my  family  circum- 
stances require  some  consideration,  in  his  inter- 
ests as  well  as  in  mine.  I  have  engaged  to  tell  him 
what  those  circumstances  are  (what  shall  I  say, 
I  wonder?)  when  we  next  meet;  and  I  have  re- 
quested him  in  the  meantime  to  keep  all  that  has 
passed  between  us  a  secret  for  the  present.  As 
to  what  he  is  to  do  himself  in  the  interval  while 
I  am  supposed  to  be  considering,  I  have  left  it  to 
his  own  discretion — merely  reminding  him  that 
his  attempting  to  see  me  again  (while  our  posi- 
tions toward  each  other  cannot  be  openly  avowed) 
might  injure  my  reputation.  I  have  offered  to 
write  to  him  if  he  wishes  it ;  and  I  have  ended 
by  promising  to  make  the  interval  of  our  neces- 
sary separation  as  short  as  I  can. 

"This  sort  of  plain,  unaffected  letter — which  I 
might  have  written  to  him  last  night,  if  his  story 
had  not  been  running  in  my  head  as  it  did — has 
one  defect,  I  know.  It  certainly  keeps  him  out 
of  the  way,  while  I  am  casting  my  net,  and 
catching  my  gold  fish  at  the  great  house  for  the 
second  time ;  but  it  also  leaves  an  awkward  day 
of  reckoning  to  come  with  Midwinter  if  I  sue- 
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ceed.  How  am  I  to  manage  him?  What  am  I 
to  do?  I  ought  to  face  those  two  questions  as 
boldly  as  usual ;  but  somehow  my  courage  seems 
to  fail  me,  and  I  don't  quite  fancy  meeting  that 
difficulty,  till  the  time  comes  when  it  must  be 
met.  Shall  I  confess  to  my  diary  that  I  am 
sorry  for  Midwinter,  and  that  I  shrink  a  little 
from  thinking  of  the  day  when  he  hears  that  I 
am  going  to  be  mistress  at  the  great  house? 

"But  I  am  not  mistress  yet;  and  I  can't  take 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  great  house  till  I 
have  got  the  answer  to  my  letter,  and  till  I  know 
that  Midwinter  is  out  of  the  way.  Patience! 
patience !  I  must  go  and  forget  myself  at  my 
piano.  There  is  the  'Moonlight  Sonata'  open, 
and  tempting  me,  on  the  music-stand.  Have  I 
nerve  enough  to  play  it,  I  wonder?  Or  will  it 
set  me  shuddering  with  the  mystery  and  terror 
of  it,  as  it  did  the  other  day? 

ltFive  o'clock. — I  have  got  his  answer.  The 
slightest  request  I  can  make  is  a  command  to 
him.  He  has  gone ;  and  he  sends  me  his  address 
in  London.  'There  are  two  considerations'  (he 
says)  *  which  help  to  reconcile  me  to  leaving  you. 
The  first  is  that  you  wish  it,  and  that  it  is  only 
to  be  for  a  little  while.  The  second  is  that  I 
think  I  can  make  some  arrangements  in  London 
for  adding  to  my  income  by  my  own  labor.  I 
have  never  cared  for  money  for  myself ;  but  you 
don't  know  how  I  am  beginning  already  to  prize 
the  luxuries  and  refinements  that  money  can  pro- 
vide, for  my  wife's  sake.'  Poor  fellow!  I  al- 
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most  wish  I  had  not  written  to  him  as  I  did ;  I 
almost  wish  I  had  not  sent  him  away  from  me. 

"Fancy,  if  Mother  Oldershaw  saw  this  page  in 
my  diary!  I  have  had  a  letter  from  her  this 
morning — a  letter  to  remind  me  of  my  obliga- 
tions, and  to  tell  me  she  suspects  things  are  all 
going  wrong.  Let  her  suspect !  I  shan't  trouble 
myself  to  answer;  I  can't  be  worried  with  that 
old  wretch  in  the  state  I  am  in  now. 

"It  is  a  lovely  afternoon — I  want  a  walk — I 
mustn't  think  of  Midwinter.  Suppose  I  put  on 
my  bonnet,  and  try  my  experiment  at  once  at 
the  great  house?  Everything  is  in  my  favor. 
There  is  no  spy  to  follow  me,  and  no  lawyer  to 
keep  me  out,  this  time.  Am  I  handsome  enough, 
to-day?  Well,  yes;  handsome  enough  to  be  a 
match  for  a  little  dowdy,  awkward,  freckled 
creature,  who  ought  to  be  perched  on  a  form  at 
school,  and  strapped  to  a  backboard  to  straighten 
her  crooked  shoulders. 

"  'The  nursery  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter ; 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread-and-butter. ' 

"How  admirably  Byron  has  described  girls  in 
their  teens ! 

"Eight  o' 'clock. — I  have  just  got  back  from 
Armadale's  house.  I  have  seen  him,  and  spoken 
to  him ;  and  the  end  of  it  may  be  set  down  in 
three  plain  words.  I  have  failed.  There  is  no 
more  chance  of  my  being  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe  Ambrose  than  there  is  of  my  being  Queen 
of  England. 

"Shall  I  write  and  tell  Oldershaw?     Shall  I 
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go  back  to  London?  Not  till  I  have  had  time  to 
think  a  little.  Not  just  yet. 

"Let  me  think;  I  have  failed  completely- 
failed,  with  all  the  circumstances  in  favor  of  suc- 
cess. I  caught  him  alone  on  the  drive  in  front 
of  the  house.  He  was  excessively  disconcerted, 
but  at  the  same  time  quite  willing  to  hear  me. 
I  tried  him,  first  quietly — then  with  tears,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  I  introduced  myself  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  poor  innocent  woman  whom  he  had 
been  the  means  of  injuring.  I  confused,  I  inter- 
ested, I  convinced  him.  I  went  on  to  the  purely 
Christian  part  of  my  errand,  and  spoke  with 
such  feeling  of  his  separation  from  his  friend,  for 
which  I  was  innocently  responsible,  that  I  turned 
his  odious  rosy  face  quite  pale,  and  made  him  beg 
me  at  last  not  to  distress  him.  But,  whatever 
other  feelings  I  roused  in  him,  I  never  once 
roused  his  old  feeling  for  me.  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes  when  he  looked  at  me ;  I  felt  it  in  his  fin- 
gers when  we  shook  hands.  We  parted  friends, 
and  nothing  more. 

"It  is  for  this,  is  it,  Miss  Milroy,  that  I  re- 
sisted temptation,  morning  after  morning,  when 
I  knew  you  were  out  alone  in  the  park?  I  have 
just  left  you  time  'to  slip  in,  and  take  my  place 
in  Armadale's  good  graces,  have  I?  I  never  re- 
sisted temptation  yet  without  suffering  for  it  in 
some  such  way  as  this !  If  I  had  only  followed 
my  first  thoughts,  on  the  day  when  I  took  leave 
of  you,  my  young  lady — well,  well,  never  mind 
that  now.  I  have  got  the  future  before  me ;  you 
are  not  Mrs.  Armadale  yet !  And  I  can  tell  you 
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one  other  thing — whoever  else  he  marries,  he 
will  never  marry  you.  If  I  am  even  with  you 
in  no  other  way,  trust  me,  whatever  comes  of  it, 
to  be  even  with  you  there ! 

"I  am  not,  to  my  own  surprise,  in  one  of  my 
furious  passions.  The  last  time  I  was  in  this 
perfectly  cool  state,  under  serious  provocation, 
something  came  of  it,  which  I  daren't  write 
down,  even  in  my  own  private  diary.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  something  comes  of  it  now. 

"On  my  way  back,  I  called  at  Mr.  Bash  wood's 
lodgings  in  the  town.  He  was  not  at  home, 
and  I  left  a  message  telling  him  to  come  here  to- 
night and  speak  to  me.  I  mean  to  relieve  him 
at  once  of  the  duty  of  looking  after  Armadale 
and  Miss  Milroy.  I  may  not  see  my  way  yet  to 
ruining  her  prospects  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  as  com- 
pletely as  she  has  ruined  mine.  But  when  the 
time  comes,  and  I  do  see  it,  I  don't  know  to 
what  lengths  my  sense  of  injury  may  take  me ; 
and  there  may  be  inconvenience,  and  possibly 
danger,  in  having  such  a  chicken-hearted  creat- 
ure as  Mr.  Bashwood  in  my  confidence. 

"I  suspect  I  am  more  upset  by  all  this  than  I 
supposed.  Midwinter's  story  is  beginning  to 
haunt  me  again,  without  rh^me  or  reason. 

"A  soft,  quick,  trembling  knock  at  the  street 
door !  I  know  who  it  is.  No  hand  but  old  Bash- 
wood's  could  knock  in  that  way. 

" Nine  o'clock.— I  have  just  got  rid  of  him. 
He  has  surprised  me  by  coming  out  in  a  new 
character. 
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"It  seems  (though  I  didn't  detect  him)  that  he 
was  at  the  great  house  while  I  was  in  company 
with  Armadale.  He  saw  us  talking  on  the 
drive,  and  he  afterward  heard  what  the  ser- 
vants said,  who  saw  us  too.  The  wise  opinion 
below  stairs  is  that  we  have  'made  it  up,'  and 
that  the  master  is  likely  to  marry  me  after  all. 
'He's  sweet  on  her  red  hair,'  was  the  elegant  ex- 
pression they  used  in  the  kitchen.  'Little  missie 
can't  match  her  there;  and  little  missie  will  get 
the  worst  of  it.'  How  I  hate  the  coarse  ways  of 
the  lower  orders ! 

"While  old  Bash  wood  was  telling  me  this,  I 
thought  he  looked  even  more  confused  and  nerv- 
ous than  usual.  But  I  failed  to  see  what  was 
really  the  matter  until  after  I  had  told  him  that 
he  was  to  leave  all  further  observation  of  Mr. 
Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  to  me.  Every  drop 
of  the  little  blood  there  is  in  the  feeble  old  creat- 
ure's body  seemed  to  fly  up  into  his  face.  He 
made  quite  an  overpowering  effort;  he  really 
looked  as  if  he  would  drop  down  dead  of  fright 
at  his  own  baldness;  but  he  forced  out  the  ques- 
tion for  all  tttat,  stammering,  and  stuttering, 
and  kneading  desperately  with  both  hands  at 
the  brim  of  his  hideous  great  hat.  'I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Gwi-Gwi-Gwilt !  You  are  not 
really  go-go-going  to  marry  Mr.  Armadale,  are 
you?'  Jealous — if  ever  I  saw  it  in  a  man's  face 
yet,  I  saw  it  in  his — actually  jealous  of  Arma- 
dale at  his  age !  If  I  had  been  in  the  humor  for 
it,  I  should  have  burst  out  laughing  in  his  face. 
As  it  was,  I  was  angry,  and  lost  all  patience 
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with  him.  I  told  him  he  was  an  old  fool,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  on  quietly  with  his  usual  busi- 
ness until  I  sent  him  word  that  he  was  wanted 
again.  He  submitted  as  usual;  but  there  was 
an  indescribable  something  in  his  watery  old 
eyes,  when  he  took  leave  of  me,  which  I  have 
never  noticed  in  them  before.  Love  has  the 
credit  of  working  all  sorts  of  strange  transforma- 
tions. Can  it  be  really  possible  that  Love  has 
made  Mr.  Bash  wood  man  enough  to  be  angry 
with  me? 

"Wednesday. — My  experience  of  Miss  Mil- 
roy's  habits  suggested  a  suspicion  to  me  last 
night  which  I  thought  it  desirable  to  clear  up 
this  morning. 

"It  was  always  her  way,  when  I  was  at  the 
cottage,  to  take  a  walk  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore breakfast.  Considering  that  I  used  often  to 
choose  that  very  time  for  my  private  meetings 
with  Armadale,  it  struck  me  as  likely  that  my 
former  pupil  might  be  taking  a  leaf  out  of  my 
book,  and  that  I  might  make  some  desirable  dis- 
coveries if  I  turned  my  steps  in*  the  direction  of 
the  major's  garden  at  the  right  hour.  I  deprived 
myself  of  my  Drops,  to  make  sure  of  waking; 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  consequence;  and 
was  ready  enough  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock,  and 
walk  the  distance  from  my  lodgings  to  the  cot- 
tage in  the  fresh  morning  air. 

"I  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  park  side 
of  the  garden  inclosure  before  I  saw  her  come 
out. 
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"She  seemed  to  have  had  a  bad  night  too;  her 
eyes  were  heavy  and  red,  and  her  lips  and  cheeks 
looked  swollen  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  There 
was  something  on  her  mind,  evidently;  some- 
thing, as  it  soon  appeared,  to  take  her  out  of  the 
garden  into  the  park.  She  walked  (if  one  can 
call  it  walking,  with  such  legs  as  hers!)  straight 
to  the  summer-house,  and  opened  the  door,  and 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  went  on  quicker  and 
quicker  toward  the  low  ground  in  the  park, 
where  the  trees  are  thickest.  I  followed  her  over 
the  open  space  with  perfect  impunity  in  the  pre- 
occupied state  she  was  in ;  and,  when  she  began 
to  slacken  her  pace  among  the  trees,  I  was  among 
the  trees  too,  and  was  not  afraid  of  her  seeing 
me. 

"  Before  long,  there  was  a  crackling  and  tramp- 
ling of  heavy  feet  coming  up  toward  us  through 
the  under- wood  in  a  deep  dip  of  the  ground.  I 
knew  that  step  as  well  as  she  knew  it.  'Here  I 
am, '  she  said,  in  a  faint  little  voice.  I  kept  be- 
hind the  trees  a  few  yards  off,  in  some  doubt  on 
which  side  Armadale  would  come  out  of  the 
under- wood  to  join  her.  He  came  out  up  the  side 
of  the  dell,  opposite  to  the  tree  behind  which  I  was 
standing.  They  sat  down  together  on  the  bank. 
I  sat  down  behind  the  tree,  and  looked  at  them 
through  the  under- wood,  and  heard  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  every  word  that  they  said. 

"The  talk  began  by  his  noticing  that  she 
looked  out  of  spirits,  and  asking  if  anything  had 
gone  wrong  at  the  cottage.  The  artful  little 
minx  lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  im- 
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pression  on  him ;  she  began  to  cry.  He  took  her 
hand,  of  course,  and  tried,  in  his  brutishly 
straightforward  way,  to  comfort  her.  No;  she 
was  not  to  be  comforted.  A  miserable  prospect 
was  before  her;  she  had  not  slept  the  whole 
night  for  thinking  of  it.  Her  father  had  called 
her  into  his  room  the  previous  evening,  had  spo- 
ken about  the  state  of  her  education,  and  had 
told  her  in  so  many  words  that  she  was  to  go  to 
school.  The  place  had  been  found,  and  the 
terms  had  been  settled;  and  as  soon  as  her 
clothes  could  be  got  ready,  miss  was  to  go. 

"'While  that  hateful  Miss  G  wilt  was  in  the 
house, '  says  this  model  young  person,  '  I  would 
have  gone  to  school  willingly — I  wanted  to  go. 
But  it's  all  different  now ;  I  don't  think  of  it  in 
the  same  way;  I  feel  too  old  for  school.  I'm 
quite  heart-broken,  Mr.  Armadale.'  There  she 
stopped  as  if  she  had  meant  to  say  more,  and 
gave  him  a  look  which  finished  the  sentence 
plainly:  'I'm  quite  heart-broken,  Mr.  Armadale, 
now  we  are  friendly  again,  at  going  away  from 
you!"1  For  downright  brazen  impudence,  which 
a  grown  woman  would  be  ashamed  of,  give  me 
the  young  girls  whose  'modesty'  is  so  perti- 
naciously insisted  on  by  the  nauseous  domestic 
sentimentalists  of  the  present  day ! 

"Even  Armadale,  booby  as  he  is,  understood 
her.  After  bewildering  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  words  that  led  nowhere,  he  took  her— one  can 
hardly  say  round  the  waist,  for  she  hasn't  got 
one — he  took  her  round  the  last  hook-and-eye  of 
her  dress,  and,  by  way  of  offering  her  a  refuge 
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from  the  indignity  of  being  sent  to  school  at  her 
age,  made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage  in  so  many 
words. 

"If  I  could  have  killed  them  both  at  that  mo- 
ment by  lifting  up  my  little  finger,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  I  should  have  lifted  it.  As 
things  were,  I  only  waited  to  see  what  Miss  Mil- 
roy  would  do. 

"She  appeared  to  think  it  necessary — feeling, 
I  suppose,  that  she  had  met  him  without  her 
father's  knowledge,  and  not  forgetting  that  I 
had  had  the  start  of  her  as  the  favored  object  of 
Mr.  Armadale's  good  opinion — to  assert  herself 
by  an  explosion  of  virtuous  indignation.  She 
wondered  how  he  could  think  of  such  a  thing 
after  his  conduct  with  Miss  Gwilt,  and  after  her 
father  had  forbidden  him  the  house!  Did  he 
want  to  make  her  feel  how  inexcusably  she  had 
forgotten  what  was  due  to  herself?  Was  it  wor- 
thy of  a  gentleman  to  propose  what  he  knew  as 
well  as  she  did  was  impossible?  and  so  on,  and 
so  on.  Any  man  with  brains  in  his  head  would 
have  known  what  all  this  rodomontade  really 
meant.  Armadale  took  it  so  seriously  that  he 
actually  attempted  to  justify  himself. 

"He  declared,  in  his  headlong,  blundering 
way,  that  he  was  quite  in  earnest ;  he  and  her 
father  might  make  it  up  and  be  friends  again ; 
and,  if  the  major  persisted  in  treating  him  as  a 
stranger,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their 
situation  had  made  runaway  marriages  before 
now,  and  fathers  and  mothers  who  wouldn't  for- 
give them  before  had  forgiven  them  afterward. 
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Such  outrageously  straightforward  love-making 
as  this  left  Miss  Milroy,  of  course,  but  two  alter- 
natives— to  confess  that  she  had  been  saying  No 
when  she  meant  Yes,  or  to  take  refuge  in  an- 
other explosion.  She  was  hypocrite  enough  to 
prefer  another  explosion.  'How  dare  you,  Mr. 
Armadale?  Go  away  directly !  It's  inconsider- 
ate, it's  heartless,  it's  perfectly  disgraceful  to  say 
such  things  to  me!'  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  It 
seems  incredible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
he  was  positively  fool  enough  to  take  her  at  her 
word.  He  begged  her  pardon,  and  went  away 
like  a  child  that  is  put  in  the  corner — the  most 
contemptible  object  in  the  form  of  man  that  eyes 
ever  looked  on ! 

"She  waited,  after  he  had  gone,  to  compose 
herself,  and  I  waited  behind  the  trees  to  see  how 
she  would  succeed.  Her  eyes  wandered  round 
slyly  to  the  path  by  which  he  had  left  her.  She 
smiled  (grinned  would  be  the  truer  way  of  put- 
ting it,  with  such  a  mouth  as  hers) ;  took  a  few 
stepson  tiptoe  to  look  after  him;  turned  back 
again,  and  suddenly  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
crying.  I  am  not  quite  so  easily  taken  in  as 
Armadale,  and  I  saw  what  it  all  meant  plainly 
enough. 

"  *  To-morrow,'  I  thought  to  myself,  'you  will 
be  in  the  park  again,  miss,  by  pure  accident. 
The  next  day,  you  will  lead  him  on  into  propos- 
ing to  you  for  the  second  time.  The  day  after, 
he  will  venture  back  to  the  subject  of  runaway 
marriages,  and  you  will  only  be  becomingly  con- 
fused. And  the  day  after  that,  if  he  has  got  a 
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plan  to  propose,  and  if  your  clothes  are  ready  to 
be  packed  for  school,  you  will  listen  to  him.' 
Yes,  yes;  Time  is  always  on  the  man's  side, 
where  a  woman  is  concerned,  if  the  man  is  only 
patient  enough  to  let  Time  help  him. 

"I  let  her  leave  the  place  and  go  back  to  the 
cottage,  quite  unconscious  that  I  had  been  look- 
ing at  her.  I  waited  among  the  trees,  thinking. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  impressed  by  what  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  in  a  manner  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  It  put  the  whole  thing  before 
me  in  a  new  light.  It  showed  me — what  I  had 
never  even  suspected  till  this  morning — that  she 
is  really  fond  of  him. 

' '  Heavy  as  my  debt  of  obligation  is  to  her, 
there  is  no  fear  now  of  my  failing  to  pay  it  to 
the  last  farthing.  It  would  have  been  no  small 
triumph  for  me  to  stand  between  Miss  Milroy 
and  her  ambition  to  be  one  of  the  leading  ladies 
of  the  county.  But  it  is  infinitely  more,  where 
her  first  love  is  concerned,  to  stand  between  Miss 
Milroy  and  her  heart's  desire.  Shall  I  remem- 
ber my  own  youth  and  spare  her?  No!  She 
has  deprived  me  of  the  one  chance  I  had  of  break- 
ing the  chain  that  binds  me  to  a  past  life  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of.  I  am  thrown  back 
into  a  position,  compared  to  which  the  position 
of  an  outcast  who  walks  the  streets  is  endurable 
and  enviable.  No,  Miss  Milroy — no,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale ;  I  will  spare  neither  of  you. 

"I  have  been  back  some  hours.  I  have  been 
thinking,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it.  Ever 
since  I  got  that  strange  letter  of  Midwinter's  last 
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Sunday,  my  usual  readiness  in  emergencies  has 
deserted  me.  When  I  am  not  thinking  of  him 
or  of  his  story,  my  mind  feels  quite  stupefied.  I, 
who  have  always  known  what  to  do  on  other  oc- 
casions, don't  know  what  to  do  now.  It  would 
be  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  warn  Major  Milroy 
of  his  daughter's  proceedings.  But  the  major  is 
fond  of  his  daughter ;  Armadale  is  anxious  to  be 
reconciled  with  him ;  Armadale  is  rich  and  pros- 
perous, and  ready  to  submit  to  the  elder  man; 
and  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  friends  again, 
and  the  marriage  will  follow.  Warning  Major 
Milroy  is  only  the  way  to  embarrass  them  for 
the  present ;  it  is  not  the  way  to  part  them  for 
good  and  all. 

"What  is  the  way?  I  can't  see  it.  I  could 
tear  my  own  hair  off  my  head !  I  could  burn 
the  house  down !  If  there  was  a  train  of  gun- 
powder under  the  whole  world,  I  could  light  it, 
and  blow  the  whole  world  to  destruction — I  am 
in  such  a  rage,  such  a  frenzy  with  myself  for 
not  seeing  it ! 

"Poor  dear  Midwinter!  Yes,  'dear.'  I  don't 
care.  I'm  lonely  and  helpless.  I  want  some- 
body who  is  gentle  and  loving  to  make  much  of 
me ;  I  wish  I  had  his  head  on  my  bosom  again ; 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  to  London  and  marry 
him.  Am  I  mad?  Yes;  all  people  who  are  as 
miserable  as  I  am  are  mad.  I  must  go  to  the 
window  and  get  some  air.  Shall  I  jump  out  ? 
No;  it  disfigures  one  so,  and  the  coroner's  in- 
quest lets  so  many  people  see  it. 

"The  air  has  revived  me.     I  begin  to  remem- 
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ber  that  I  have  Time  on  my  side,  at  any  rate. 
Nobody  knows  but  me  of  their  secret  meetings 
in  the  park  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  If 
jealous  old  Bashwood,  who  is  slinking  and  sly 
enough  for  anything,  tries  to  look  privately  after 
Armadale,  in  his  own  interests,  he  will  try  at 
the  usual  time  when  he  goes  to  the  steward's 
office.  He  knows  nothing  of  Miss  Milroy's 
early  habits ;  and  he  won't  be  on  the  spot  till  Ar- 
madale has  got  back  to  the  house.  For  another 
week  to  come,  I  may  wait  and  watch  them,  and 
choose  my  own  time  and  way  of  interfering 
the  moment  I  see  a  chance  of  his  getting  the 
better  of  her  hesitation,  and  making  her  say 
Yes. 

"So  here  I  wait,  without  knowing  how  things 
will  end  with  Midwinter  in  London;  with  my 
purse  getting  emptier  and  emptier,  and  no  ap- 
pearance so  far  of  any  new  pupils  to  fill  it;  with 
Mother  Oldershaw  certain  to  insist  on  having 
her  money  back  the  moment  she  knows  I  have 
failed;  without  prospects,  friends,  or  hopes  of 
any  kind — a  lost  woman,  if  ever  there  was  a 
lost  woman  yet.  Well !  I  say  it  again  and  again 
and  again — I  don't  care!  Here  I  stop,  if  I  sell 
the  clothes  off  my  back,  if  I  hire  myself  at  the 
public-house  to  play  to  the  brutes  in  the  tap- 
room ;  here  I  stop  till  the  time  comes,  and  I  see 
the  way  to  parting  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy 
forever ! 

" Seven  o'clock. — Any  signs  that  the  time  is 
coming  yet?  I  hardly  know;  there  are  signs  of 
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a  change,   at  any  rate,  in   my  position   in  the 
neighborhood. 

"Two  of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the  many 
old  and  ugly  ladies  who  took  up  my  case  when 
I  left  Major  Milroy's  service  have  just  called, 
announcing  themselves,  with  the  insufferable 
impudence  of  charitable  Englishwomen,  as  a 
deputation  from  my  patronesses.  It  seems  that 
the  news  of  my  reconciliation  with  Armadale 
has  spread  from  the  servants'  offices  at  the  great 
house,  and  has  reached  the  town,  with  this  result. 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  my  '  patron- 
esses' (and  the  opinion  of  Major  Milroy  also,  who 
has  been  consulted)  that  I  have  acted  with  the 
most  inexcusable  imprudence  in  going  to  Arma- 
dale's  house,  and  in  there  speaking  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  man  whose  conduct  toward  myself 
has  made  his  name  a  by- word  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. My  total  want  of  self-respect  in  this  mat- 
ter has  given  rise  to  a  report  that  I  am  trading 
as  cleverly  as  ever  on  my  good  looks,  and  that  I 
am  as  likely  as  not  to  end  in  making  Armadale 
marry  me,  after  all.  My  '  patronesses '  are,  of 
course,  too  charitable  to  believe  this.  They 
merely  feel  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  me 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  to  warn  me  that  any 
second  and  similar  imprudence  on  my  part  would 
force  all  my  best  friends  in  the  place  to  withdraw 
the  countenance  and  protection  which  I  now  enjoy. 

"Having  addressed  me,  turn  and  turn  about, 
in  these  terms  (evidently  all  rehearsed  before- 
hand), my  two  Gorgon  visitors  straightened 
themselves  in  their  chairs,  and  looked  at  me  as 
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much  as  to  say,  '  You  may  often  have  heard  of 
Virtue,  Miss  Gwilt,  but  we  don't  believe  you 
ever  really  saw  it  in  full  bloom  till  we  carne  and 
called  on  you.' 

61  Seeing  they  were  bent  on  provoking  me,  I 
kept  my  temper,  and  answered  them  in  my 
smoothest,  sweetest,  and  most  lady-like  manner. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Christianity  of  a  certain 
class  of  respectable  people  begins  when  they  open 
their  prayer-books  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  ends  when  they  shut  them  up 
again  at  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Nothing  so  astonishes  and  insults  Christians  of 
this  sort  as  reminding  them  of  their  Christianity 
on  a  week-day.  On  this  hint,  as  the  man  says 
in  the  play,  I  spoke. 

"  'What  have  I  done  that  is  wrong?'  I  asked, 
innocently.  'Mr.  Armadale  has  injured  me  ; 
and  I  have  been  to  his  house  and  forgiven  him 
the  injury.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
ladies?  You  can't  have  really  come  here  to  re- 
monstrate with  me  in  a  Christian  spirit  for  per- 
forming an  act  of  Christianity  ?  ' 

"The  two  Gorgons  got  up.  I  firmly  believe 
some  women  have  cats'  tails  as  well  as  cats' 
faces.  I  firmly  believe  the  tails  of  those  two 
particular  cats  wagged  slowly  under  their  petti- 
coats, and  swelled  to  four  times  their  proper  size. 

"  'Temper  we  were  prepared  for,  Miss  Gwilt,' 
they  said,  '  but  not  Profanity.  We  wish  you 
good-evening. ' 

' '  So  they  left  me,  and  so  '  Miss  Gwilt '  sinks 
out  of  the  patronizing  notice  of  the  neighborhood. 
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"  I  wonder  what  will  come  of  this  trumpery 
little  quarrel?  One  thing  will  come  of  it  which 
I  can  see  already.  The  report  will  reach  Miss 
Milroy's  ears ;  she  will  insist  on  Armadale's  just- 
tif ying  himself ;  and  Armadale  will  end  in  sat- 
isfying her  of  his  innocence  by  making  another 
proposal.  This  will  be  quite  likely  to  hasten 
matters  between  them  ;  at  least  it  would  with 
me.  If  I  was  in  her  place,  I  should  say  to  my- 
self, '  I  will  make  sure  of  him  while  I  can. ' 
Supposing  it  doesn't  rain  to-morrow  morning, 
I  think  I  will  take  another  early  walk  in  the 
direction  of  the  park. 

"Midnight — As  I  can't  take  my  drops,  with 
a  morning  walk  before  me,  I  may  as  well  give 
up  all  hope  of  sleeping,  and  go  on  with  my 
diary.  Even  with  my  drops,  I  doubt  if  my 
head  would  be  very  quiet  on  my  pillow  to-night. 
Since  the  little  excitement  of  the  scene  with  my 
1  lady-patronesses'  has  worn  off,  I  have  been 
troubled  with  misgivings  which  would  leave 
me  but  a  poor  chance,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  getting  much  rest. 

"  I  can't  imagine  why,  but  the  parting  words 
spoken  to  Armadale  by  that  old  brute  of  a  lawyer 
have  come  back  to  my  mind !  Here  they  are,  as 
reported  in  Mr.  Bash  wood's  letter:  'Some  other 
person's  curiosity  may  go  on  from  the  point 
where  you  (and  I)  have  stopped,  and  some  other 
person's  hand  may  let  the  broad  daylight  in  yet 
on  Miss  Gwilt.' 

''What  does  he  mean  by  that?     And  what  did 
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he  mean  afterward  when  he  overtook  old  Bash- 
wood  in  the  drive,  by  telling  him  to  gratify  his 
curiosity?  Does  this  hateful  Pedgift  actually 
suppose  there  is  any  chance —  ?  Ridiculous  ! 
Why,  I  have  only  to  look  at  the  feeble  old  creat- 
ure, and  he  daren't  lift  his  little  finger  unless  I 
tell  him.  He  try  to  pry  into  my  past  life,  in- 
deed! Why,  people  with  ten  times  his  brains, 
and  a  hundred  times  his  courage,  have  tried — 
and  have  left  off  as  wise  as  they  began. 

"  I  don't  know,  though  ;  it  might  have  been 
better  if  I  had  kept  my  temper  when  Bashwood 
was  here  the  other  night.  And  it  might  be  bet- 
ter still  if  I  saw  him  to-morrow,  and  took  him 
back  into  my  good  graces  by  giving  him  some- 
thing to  do  for  me.  Suppose  I  tell  him  to  look 
after  the  two  Pedgifts,  and  to  discover  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  their  attempting  to  renew 
their  connection  with  Armadale?  No  such  thing 
is  at  all  likely ;  but  if  I  gave  old  Bashwood  this 
commission,  it  would  flatter  his  sense  of  his 
own  importance  to  me,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  serve  the  excellent  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  my  way. 

"Thursday  morning,  nine  o'clock. — I  have 
just  got  back  from  the  park. 

"  For  once  I  have  proved  a  true  prophet. 
There  they  were  together,  at  the  same  early 
hour,  in  the  same  secluded  situation  among  the 
trees;  and  there  was  miss  in  full  possession  of 
the  report  of  my  visit  to  the  great  house,  and 
taking  her  tone  accordingly. 
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"  After  saying  one  or  two  things  about  me, 
which  I  promise  him  not  to  forget,  Armadale 
took  the  way  to  convince  her  of  his  constancy 
which  I  felt  beforehand  he  would  be  driven  to 
take.  He  repeated  his  proposal  of  marriage, 
with  excellent  effect  this  time,  Tears  and  kisses 
and  protestations  followed  ;  and  my  late  pupil 
opened  her  heart  at  last,  in*  the  most  innocent 
manner.  Home,  she  confessed,  was  getting  so 
miserable  to  her  now  that  it  was  only  less  miser- 
able than  going  to  school.  Her  mother's  temper 
was  becoming  more  violent  and  unmanageable 
every  day.  The  nurse,  who  was  the  only  person 
with  any  influence  over  her,  had  gone  away  in 
disgust.  Her  father  was  becoming  more  and 
more  immersed  in  his  clock,  and  was  made  more 
and  more  resolute  to  send  her  away  from  home 
by  the  distressing  scenes  which  now  took  place 
with  her  mother  almost  day  by  day.  I  waited 
through  these  domestic  disclosures  on  the  chance 
of  hearing  any  plans  they  might  have  for  the 
future  discussed  between  them ;  and  my  patience, 
after  no  small  exercise  of  it,  was  rewarded  at  last. 

"  The  first  suggestion  (as  was  only  natural 
where  such  a  fool  as  Armadale  was  concerned) 
came  from  the  girl. 

"  She  started  an  idea  which  I  own  I  had  not 
anticipated.  She  proposed  that  Armadale  should 
write  to  her  father ;  and,  cleverer  still,  she  pre- 
vented all  fear  of  his  blundering  by  telling  him 
what  he  was  to  say.  He  was  to  express  himself 
as  deeply  distressed  at  his  estrangement  from  the 
major,  and  to  request  permission  to  call  at  the 
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cottage,  and  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  justi- 
fication. That  was  all.  The  letter  was  not  to 
be  sent  that  day,  for  the  applicants  for  the  va- 
cant place  of  Mrs.  Milroy's  nurse  were  coming, 
and  seeing  them  and  questioning  them  would 
put  her  father,  with  his  dislike  of  such  things, 
in  no  humor  to  receive  Armadale's  application 
indulgently.  The  Friday  would  be  the  day  to 
send  the  letter,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning,  if 
the  answer  was  unfortunately  not  favorable,  they 
might  meet  again.  'I  don't  like  deceiving  my 
father;  he  has  always  been  so  kind  to  me.  And 
there  will  be  no  need  to  deceive  him,  Allan,  if 
we  can  only  make  you  friends  again.'  Those 
were  the  last  words  the  little  hypocrite  said, 
when  I  left  them. 

"  What  will  the  major  do?  Saturday  morning 
will  show.  I  won't  think  of  it  till  Saturday 
morning  has  come  and  gone.  They  are  not  man 
and  wife  yet;  and  again  and  again  I  say  it, 
though  my  brains  are  s'till  as  helpless  as  ever, 
man  and  wife  they  shall  never  be. 

"On  my  way  home  again,  I  caught  Bash  wood 
at  his  breakfast,  with  his  poor  old  black  tea-pot, 
and  his  little  penny  loaf,  and  his  one  cheap  mor- 
sel of  oily  butter,  and  his  darned  dirty  table- 
cloth. It  sickens  me  to  think  of  it. 

"I  coaxed  and  comforted  the  miserable  old 
creature  till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
quite  blushed  with  pleasure.  He  undertakes  to 
look  after  the  Pedgif ts  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 
Pedgift  the  elder  he  described,  when  once  roused, 
as  the  most  obstinate  man  living;  nothing  will 
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induce  him  to  give  way,  unless  Armadale  gives 
way  also  on  his  side.  Pedgift  the  younger  is 
much  the  more  likely  of  the  two  to  make  at- 
tempts at  a  reconciliation.  Such,  at  least,  is 
Bash  wood's  opinion.  It  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence now  what  happens  either  way.  The  only 
important  thing  is  to  tie  my  elderly  admirer 
safely  again  to  my  apron-string.  And  this  is 
done. 

"The  post  is  late  this  morning.  It  has  only 
just  come  in,  and  has  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Midwinter. 

"It  is  a  charming  letter;  it  flatters  me  and 
flutters  me  as  if  I  was  a  young  girl  again.  No 
reproaches  for  my  never  having  written  to  him ; 
no  hateful  hurrying  of  me,  in  plain  words,  to 
marry  him.  He  only  writes  to  tell  me  a  piece  of 
news.  He  has  obtained,  through  his  lawyers,  a 
prospect  of  being  employed  as  occasional  corre- 
spondent to  a  newspaper  which  is  about  to  be 
started  in  London.  The  employment  will  re- 
quire him  to  leave  England  for  the  Continent, 
which  would  exactly  meet  his  own  wishes  for 
the  future,  but  he  cannot  consider  the  proposal 
seriously  until  he  has  first  ascertained  whether  it 
would  meet  my  wishes  too.  He  knows  no  will 
but  mine,  and  he  leaves  me  to  decide,  after  first 
mentioning  the  time  allowed  him  before  his  an- 
swer must  be  sent  in.  It  is  the  time,  of  course 
(if  I  agree  to  his  going  abroad),  in  which  I  must 
marry  him.  But  there  is  not  a  word  about  this 
in  his  letter.  He  asks  for  nothing  but  a  sight 
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of  my  handwriting  to  help  him  through  the 
interval  while  we  are  separated  from  each 
other. 

"That  is  the  letter;  not  very  long,  but  so  pret- 
tily expressed. 

"I  think  I  can  penetrate  the  secret  of  his  fancy 
for  going  abroad.  That  wild  idea  of  putting  the 
mountains  and  the  seas  between  Armadale  and 
himself  is  still  in  his  mind.  As  if  either  he  or  I 
could  escape  doing  what  we  are  fated  to  do — sup- 
posing we  really  are  fated — by  putting  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  miles  between  Arma- 
dale and  ourselves !  What  strange  absurdity  and 
inconsistency !  And  yet  how  I  like  him  for  be- 
ing absurd  and  inconsistent;  for  don't  I  see 
plainly  that  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  it  all?  Who 
leads  this  clever  man  astray  in  spite  of  himself? 
Who  makes  him  too  blind  to  see  the  contradic- 
tion in  his  own  conduct,  which  he  would  see 
plainly  in  the  conduct  of  another  person?  How 
interested  I  do  feel  in  him!  How  dangerously 
near  I  am  to  shutting  my  eyes  on  the  past,  and 
letting  myself  love  him!  Was  Eve  fonder  of 
Adam  than  ever,  I  wonder,  after  she  had  coaxed 
him  into  eating  the  apple?  I  should  have  quite 
doted  on  him  if  I  had  been  in  her  place.  (Mem- 
orandum :  To  write  Midwinter  a  charming  little 
letter  on  my  side,  with  a  kiss  in  it ;  and  as  time 
is  allowed  him  before  he  sends  in  his  answer,  to 
ask  for  time,  too,  before  I  tell  him  whether  I 
will  or  will  not  go  abroad.) 

"Five  o'clock. — A  tiresome  visit  from  my 
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landlady;  eager  for  a  little  gossip,  and  full  of 
news  which  she  thinks  will  interest  me. 

"She  is  acquainted,  I  find,  with  Mrs.  Milroy's 
late  nurse ;  and  she  has  been  seeing  her  friend  off 
at  the  station  this  afternoon.  They  talked,  of 
course,  of  affairs  at  the  cottage,  and  my  name 
found  its  way  into  the  conversation.  I  am  quite 
wrong,  it  seems,  if  the  nurse's  authority  is  to  be 
trusted,  in  believing  Miss  Milroy  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  sending  Mr.  Armadale  to  my  reference  in 
London.  Miss  Milroy  really  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  it  all  originated  in  her  mother's  mad 
jealousy  of  me.  The  present  wretched  state  of 
things  at  the  cottage  is  due  entirely  to  the  same 
cause.  Mrs.  Milroy  is  firmly  persuaded  that  my 
remaining  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  is  referable  to  my 
having  some  private  means  of  communicating 
with  the  major  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
discover.  With  this  conviction  in  her  mind,  she 
has  become  so  unmanageable  that  no  person, 
with  any  chance  of  bettering  herself,  could  possi- 
bly remain  in  attendance  on  her ;  and  sooner  or 
later,  the  major,  object  to  it  as  he  may,  will  be 
obliged  to  place  her  under  proper  medical  care. 

"  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  the 
wearisome  landlady  had  to  tell.  me.  Unneces- 
sary to  say  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  interested 
by  it.  Even  if  the  nurse's  assertion  is  to  be  de- 
pended on — which  I  persist  in  doubting — it  is  of 
no  importance  now.  I  know  that  Miss  Milroy, 
and  nobody  but  Miss  Milroy,  has  utterly  ruined 
my  prospect  of  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe  Ambrose,  and  I  care  to  know  nothing 
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more.  If  her  mother  was  really  alone  in  the  at- 
tempt to  expose  my  false  reference,  her  mother 
seems  to  be  suffering  for  it,  at  any  rate.  And  so 
good- by  to  Mrs.  Milroy ;  and  Heaven  defend  me 
from  any  more  last  glimpses  at  the  cottage,  seen 
through  the  medium  of  my  landlady's  spectacles! 

11  Nine  o'clock. — Bash  wood  has  just  left  me, 
having  come  with  news  from  the  great  house. 
Pedgift  the  younger  has  made  his  attempt  at 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  this  very  day, 
and  has  failed.  I  am  the  sole  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure. Armadale  is  quite  willing  to  be  reconciled, 
if  Pedgift  the  elder  will  avoid  all  future  occa- 
sion of  disagreement  between  them  by  never  re- 
curriag  to  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt.  This, 
however,  happens  to  be  exactly  the  condition 
which  Pedgift's  father — with  his  opinion  of  me 
and  my  doings — would  consider  it  his  duty  to 
Armadale  not  to  accept.  So  lawyer  and  client 
remain  as  far  apart  as  ever,  and  the  obstacle  of 
the  Pedgifts  is  cleared  out  of  my  way. 

"It  might  have  been  a  very  awkward  obstacle, 
so  far  as  Pedgift  the  elder  is  concerned,  if  one  of 
his  suggestions  had  been  carried  out;  I  mean, 
if  an  officer  of  the  London  police  had  been 
brought  down  here  to  look  at  me.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, even  now,  whether  I  had  better  not  take  to 
the  thick  veil  again,  which  I  always  wear  in 
London  and  other  large  places.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  would  excite  remark  in  this  in- 
quisitive little  town  to  see  me  wearing  a  thick 
veil,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  summer  weather. 
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"It  is  close  on  ten  o'clock;  I  have  been  dawd- 
ling over  my  diary  longer  than  I  supposed. 

"No  words  can  describe  how  weary  and  lan- 
guid I  feel.  Why  don't  I  take  my  sleeping 
drops  and  go  to  bed?  There  is  no  meeting  be- 
tween Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  to  force  me 
into  early  rising  to-morrow  morning.  Am  I 
trying,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  see  my  way 
clearly  into  the  future — trying,  in  my  present 
state  of  fatigue,  to  be  the  quick-witted  woman  I 
once  was,  before  all  these  anxieties  came  together 
and  overpowered  me?  or  am  I  perversely  afraid 
of  my  bed  when  I  want  it  most?  I  don't  know; 
I  am  tired  and  miserable ;  I  am  looking  wretch- 
edly haggard  and  old.  With  a  little  encourage- 
ment, I  might  be  fool  enough  to  burst  out  crying. 
Luckily,  there  is  no  one  to  encourage  me.  What 
sort  of  a  night  is  it,  I  wonder? 

"A  cloudy  night,  with  the  moon  showing  at 
intervals,  and  the  wind  rising.  I  can  just  hear  it 
moaning  among  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  unfinished 
cottages  at  the  end  of  the  street.  My  nerves 
must  be  a  little  shaken,  I  think.  I  was  startled 
just  now  by  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  It  was  only 
after  a  moment  or  two  that  I  mustered  sense 
enough  to  notice  where  the  candle  was,  and  to 
see  that  the  shadow  was  my  own. 

"Shadows  remind  me  of  Midwinter;  or,  if  the 
shadows  don't,  something  else  does.  I  must 
have  another  look  at  his  letter,  and  then  I  will 
positively  go  to  bed. 

"I  shall  end  in  getting  fond  of  him.     If  I  re- 
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main  much  longer  in  this  lonely  uncertain  state 
—so  irresolute,  so  unlike  my  usual  self — I  shall 
end  in  getting  fond  of  him.  What  madness! 
As  if  I  could  ever  be  really  fond  of  a  man 
again ! 

"Suppose  I  took  one  of  my  sudden  resolutions, 
and  married  him.  Poor  as  he  is,  he  would  give 
me  a  name  and  a  position  if  I  became  his  .wife. 
Let  me  see  how  the  name — his  own  name — would 
look,  if  I  really  did  consent  to  it  for  mine. 

"  fMrs.  Armadale!'     Pretty. 

"Mrs.  Allan  Armadale!'     Prettier  still. 

"My  nerves  must  be  shaken.  Here  is  my 
own  handwriting  startling  me  now!  It  is  so 
strange;  it  is  enough  to  startle  anybody.  The 
similarity  in  the  two  names  never  struck  me  in 
this  light  before.  Many  which  of  the  two  I 
might,  my  name  would,  of  course,  be  the  same. 
I  should  have  been  Mrs.  Armadale,  if  I  had 
married  the  light- haired  Allan  at  the  great 
house.  And  I  can  be  Mrs.  Armadale  still,  if  I 
marry  the  dark-haired  Allan  in  London.  It's 
almost  maddening  to  write  it  down — to  feel  that 
something  ought  to  come  of  it — and  to  find  noth- 
ing come. 

"How  can  anything  come  of  ii?  If  I  did  go 
to  London,  and  marry  him  (as  of  course  I  must 
marry  him)  under  his  real  name,  would  he  let 
me  be  known  by  it  afterward?  With  all  his  rea- 
sons for  concealing  his  real  name,  he  would  in- 
sist— no,  he  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  that — he 
would  entreat  me  to  take  the  name  which  he  has 
assumed.  Mrs.  Midwinter.  Hideous!  Ozias, 
Vol.  9— G 
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too,  when  I  wanted  to  address  him  familiarly,  as 
his  wife  should.  Worse  than  hideous! 

"And  yet  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
humoring  him  in  this  if  he  asked  me. 

"  Suppose  the  brute  at  the  great  house  hap- 
pened to  leave  this  neighborhood  as  a  single 
man;  and  suppose,  in  his  absence,  any  of  the 
people  who  know  him  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Allan 
Armadale,  they  would  set  her  down  at  once  as 
his  wife.  Even  if  they  actually  saw  me — if  I 
actually  came  among  them  with  that  name,  and 
if  he  was  not  present  to  contradict  it — his  own 
servants  would  be  the  first  to  say,  '  We  knew  she 
would  marry  him,  after  all!'  And  my  lady- 
patronesses,  who  will  be  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing of  me  now  we  have  quarreled,  would  join 
the  chorus  sotto  voce:  'Only  think,  my  dear, 
the  report  that  so  shocked  us  actually  turns  out 
to  be  true!'  No.  If  I  marry  Midwinter,  I  must 
either  be  perpetually  putting  my  husband  and 
myself  in  a  false  position — or  I  must  leave  his 
real  name,  his  pretty,  romantic  name,  behind 
me  at  the  church  door. 

"My  husband!  As  if  I  was  really  going  to 
marry  him !  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

"Half -past  ten. — Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  how  my 
temples  throb,  and  how  hot  my  weary  eyes  feel ! 
There  is  the  moon  looking  at  me  through  the 
window.  How  fast  the  little  scattered  clouds  are 
flying  before  the  wind !  Now  they  let  the  moon 
in;  and  now  they  shut  the  moon  out.  What 
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strange  shapes  the  patches  of  yellow  light  take, 
and  lose  again,  all  in  a  moment !  No  peace  and 
quiet  for  me,  look  where  I  may.  The  candle 
keeps  flickering,  and  the  very  sky  itself  is  rest- 
less to-night. 

"  'To  bed!  to  bed!'  as  Lady  Macbeth  says.  I 
wonder,  by-the-by,  what  Lady  Macbeth  would 
have  done  in  my  position?  She  would  have 
killed  somebody  when  her  difficulties  first  began. 
Probably  Armadale. 

"Friday  morning.— A.  night's  rest,  thanks 
again  to  my  Drops.  I  went  to  breakfast  in  bet- 
ter spirits,  and  received  a  morning  welcome  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

"My  silence  has  produced  its  effect  on  Mother 
Jezebel.  She  attributes  it  to  the  right  cause, 
and  she  shows  her  claws  at  last.  If  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  my  note  of  hand  for  thirty 
pounds,  which  is  due  on  Tuesday  next,  her  law- 
yer is  instructed  to  'take  the  usual  course.'  If  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  pay  it!  Why,  when  I 
have  settled  to-day  with  my  landlord,  I  shall 
have  barely  five  pounds  left !  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  prospect  between  now  and  Tuesday 
of  my  earning  any  money;  and  I  don't  possess  a 
friend  in  this  place  who  would  trust  me  with 
sixpence.  The  difficulties  that  are  swarming 
round  me  wanted  but  one  more  to  complete  them, 
and  that  one  has  come. 

"Midwinter  would  assist  me,  of  course,  if  I 
could  bring  myself  to  ask  him  for  assistance. 
But  that  means  marrying  him.  Am  I  really 
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desperate  enough  and  helpless  enough  to  end  it 
in  that  way?     No;  not  yet. 

"My  head  feels  heavy ;  I  must  get  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  and  think  about  it. 

"Two  o'clock. — I  believe  I  have  caught  the 
infection  of  Midwinter's  superstition.  I  begin 
to  think  that  events  are  forcing  me  nearer  and 
nearer  to  some  eud  which  I  don't  see  yet,  but 
which  I  am  firmly  persuaded  is  now  not  far 
off. 

"I  have  been  insulted — deliberately  insulted 
before  witnesses — by  Miss  Milroy. 

"After  walking,  as  usual,  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented place  I  could  pick  out,  and  after  trying, 
not  very  successfully,  to  think  to  some  good  pur- 
pose of  what  I  am  to  do  next,  I  remembered  that 
I  needed  some  note-paper  and  pens,  and  went 
back  to  the  town  to  the  stationer's  shop.  It 
might  have  been  wiser  to  have  sent  for  what  I 
wanted.  But  I  was  weary  of  myself,  and  weary 
of  my  lonely  rooms ;  and  I  did  nay  own  errand, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  something 
to  do. 

"I  had  just  got  into  the  shop,  and  was  asking 
for  what  I  wanted,  when  another  customer  came 
in.  We  both  looked  up,  and  recognized  each 
other  at  the  same  moment :  Miss  Milroy. 

"A  woman  and  a  lad  were  behind  the  counter, 
besides  the  man  who  was  serving  me.  The 
woman  civilly  addressed  the  new  customer. 
'What  can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for 
you,  miss?'  After  pointing  it  first  by  looking 
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me  straight  in  the  face,  she  answered,  *  Nothing, 
thank  you,  at  present.  I'll  come  back  when  the 
shop  is  empty. ' 

"She  went  out.  The  three  people  in  the  shop 
looked  at  me  in  silence.  In  silence,  on  my  side, 
I  paid  for  my  purchases,  and  left  the  place.  I 
don't  know  how  I  might  have  felt  if  I  had  been 
in  my  usual  spirits.  In  the  anxious,  unsettled 
state  I  am  in  now,  I  can't  deny  it,  the  girl  stung 
me. 

"In  the  weakness  of  the  moment  (for  it  was 
nothing  else),  I  was  on  the  point  of  matching  her 
petty  spitef ulness  by  spitefulness  quite  as  petty 
on  my  side.  I  had  actually  got  as  far  as  the 
whole  length  of  the  street  on  my  way  to  the 
major's  cottage,  bent  on  telling  him  the  secret  of 
his  daughter's  morning  walks,  before  my  better 
sense  came  back  to  me.  When  I  did  cool  down, 
I  turned  round  at  once,  and  took  the  way  home, 
No,  no,  Miss  Milroy ;  mere  temporary  mischief- 
making  at  the  cottage,  which  would  only  end  in 
your  father  forgiving  you,  and  in  Armadale 
profiting  by  his  indulgence,  will  nothing  like  pay 
the  debt  I  owe  you.  I  don't  forget  that  your 
heart  is  set  on  Armadale ;  and  that  the  major, 
however  he  may  talk,  has  always  ended  hitherto 
in  giving  you  your  own  way.  My  head  may  be 
getting  duller  and  duller,  but  it  has  not  quite 
failed  me  yet. 

"In  the  meantime,  there  is  Mother  Oldershaw's 
letter  waiting  obstinately  to  be  answered;  and 
here  am  I,  not  knowing  what  to  do  about  it  yet. 
Shall  I  answer  it  or  not?  It  doesn't  matter  for 
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the  present ;  there  are  some  hours  still  to  spare 
before  the  post  goes  out. 

4 'Suppose  I  asked  Armadale  to  lend  me  the 
money?  I  should  enjoy  getting  something  out 
of  him;  and  I  believe,  in  his  present  situation 
with  Miss  Milroy,  he  would  do  anything  to  be 
rid  of  me.  Mean  enough  this,  on  my  part. 
Pooh !  When  you  hate  and  despise  a  man,  as  I 
hate  and  despise  Armadale,  who  cares  for  look- 
ing mean  in  his  eyes? 

"  And  yet  my  pride — or  my  something  else,  I 
don't  know  what — shrinks  from  it. 

"Half-past  two — only  half-past  two.  Oh,  the 
dreadful  weariness  of  these  long  summer  days ! 
I  can't  keep  thinking  and  thinking  any  longer; 
I  must  do  something  to  relieve  my  mind.  Can  I 
go  to  my  piano?  !N"o;  I'm  not  fit  for  it.  Work? 
No ;  I  shall  get  thinking  again  if  I  take  to  my 
needle.  A  man,  in  my  place,  would  find  refuge 
in  drink.  I'm  not  a  man,  and  I  can't  drink. 
I'll  dawdle  over  my  dresses,  and  put  my  things 
tidy. 


"Has  an  hour  passed?  More  than  an  hour. 
It  seems  like  a  minute. 

"I  cant  look  back  through  these  leaves,  but  I 
know  I  wrote  somewhere  that  I  felt  myself  get- 
ting nearer  and  nearer  to  some  end  that  was  still 
hidden  from  me.  The  end  is  hidden  no  longer. 
The  cloud  is  off  my  mind,  the  blindness  has  gone 
from  my  eyes.  I  see  it !  I  see  it ! 

"It  came  to  me — I  never  sought  it.     If  I  was 
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lying  on  my  death-bed,  I  could  swear,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  I  never  sought  it. 

"I  was  only  looking  over  my  things;  I  was  as 
idly  and  as  frivolously  employed  as  the  most  idle 
and  most  frivolous  woman  living.  I  went 
through  my  dresses  and  my  linen.  What  could 
be  more  innocent?  Children  go  through  their 
dresses  and  their  linen. 

"It  was  such  a  long  summer  day,  and  I  was 
so  tired  of  myself.  I  went  to  my  boxes  next.  I 
looked  over  the  large  box  first,  which  I  usually 
leave  open;  and  then  I  tried  the  small  box, 
which  I  always  keep  locked. 

"From  one  thing  to  the  other,  I  came  at  last 
to  the  bundle  of  letters  at  the  bottom— the  letters 
of  the  man  for  whom  I  once  sacrificed  and  suf- 
fered everything;  the  man  who  has  made  me 
what  I  am. 

A  hundred  times  I  had  determined  to  burn  his 
letters;  but  I  have  never  burned  them.  This 
time,  all  I  said  was,  'I  won't  read  his  letters!' 
And  I  did  read  them. 

"The  villain — the  false,  cowardly,  heartless 
villain — what  have  I  to  do  with  his  letters  now? 
Oh,  the  misery  of  being  a  woman!  Oh,  the 
meanness  that  our  memory  of  a  man  can  tempt 
us  to,  when  our  love  for  him  is  dead  and  gone ! 
I  read  the  letters — I  was  so  lonely  and  so  miser- 
able, I  read  the  letters. 

"I  came  to  the  last  —  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
encourage  me,  when  I  hesitated  as  the  terrible 
time  came  nearer  and  nearer;  the  letter  that  re- 
vived me  when  my  resolution  failed  at  the  elev- 
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enth  hour.     I  read  on,  line  after  line,  till  I  came 
to  these  words : 

"  '.  .  .  I  really  have  no  patience  with  such  absurdities  as 
you  have  written  to  me.  You  say  I  am  driving  you  on  to 
do  what  is  beyond  a  woman's  courage.  Am  I?  I  might 
refer  you  to  any  collection  of  Trials,  English  or  foreign, 
to  show  that  you  were  utterly  wrong.  But  such  collec- 
tions may  be  beyond  your  reach ;  and  I  will  only  refer 
you  to  a  case  in  yesterday's  newspaper.  The  circum- 
stances are  totally  different  from  our  circumstances; 
but  the  example  of  resolution  in  a  woman  is  an  example 
worth  your  notice. 

"  'You  will  find,  among  the  law  reports,  a  married 
woman  charged  with  fraudulently  representing  herself 
to  be  the  missing  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  merchant 
service,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  The 
name  of  the  prisoner's  husband  (living)  and  the  name  of 
the  officer  (a  very  common  one,  both  as  to  Christian  and 
surname)  happened  to  be  identically  the  same.  There 
was  money  to  be  got  by  it  (sorely  wanted  by  the  prison- 
er's husband,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached),  if 
the  fraud  had  succeeded.  The  woman  took  it  all  on  her- 
self. Her  husband  was  helpless  and  ill,  and  the  bailiffs 
were  after  him.  The  circumstances,  as  you  may  read 
for  yourself,  were  all  in  her  favor,  and  were  so  well 
managed  by  her  that  the  lawyers  themselves  acknowl- 
edged she  might  have  succeeded,  if  the  supposed  drowned 
man  had  not  turned  up  alive  and  well  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  confront  her.  The  scene  took  place  at  the  lawyer's 
office,  and  came  out  in  the  evidence  at  the  police-court. 
The  woman  was  handsome,  and  the  sailor  was  a  good 
natured  man.  He  wanted,  at  first,  if  the  lawyers  would 
have  allowed  him,  to  let  her  off.  He  said  to  her,  among 
other  things:  "You  didn't  count  on  the  drowned  man 
coming  back,  alive  and  hearty,  did  you,  ma'am?"  "It's 
lucky  for  you,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  count  on  it.  You  have 
escaped  the  sea,  but  you  wouldn't  have  escaped  me." 
"Why,  what  would  you  have  done,  if  you  had  known 
I  was  coming  back?"  says  the  sailor.  She  looked  him 
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steadily  in  the  face,  and  answered :  "I  would  have  killed 
you."  There!  Do  you  think  such  a  woman  as  that 
would  have  written  to  tell  me  I  was  pressing  her  further 
than  she  had  courage  to  go?  A  handsome  woman,  too, 
like  yourself.  You  would  drive  some  men  in  my  position 
to  wish  they  had  her  now  in  your  place. ' 

"I  read  no  further.  When  I  had  got  on,  line 
by  line,  to  those  words,  it  burst  on  me  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.  In  an  instant  I  saw  it  as 
plainly  as  I  see  it  now.  It  is  horrible,  it  is  un- 
heard of,  it  outdares  all  daring;  but,  if  I  can 
only  nerve  myself  to  face  one  terrible  necessity, 
it  is  to  be  done.  I  may  personate  the  richly 
provided  widow  of  Allan  Armadale  of  Thorpe 
Ambrose,  if  I  can  count  on  Allan  Armadale' s 
death  in  a  given  time. 

"There,  in  plain  words,  is  the  frightful  temp- 
tation under  which  I  now  feel  myself  sinking. 
It  is  frightful  in  more  ways  than  one ;  for  it  has 
come  straight  out  of  that  other  temptation  to 
which  I  yielded  in  the  by-gone  time. 

"Yes ;  there  the  letter  has  been  waiting  for  me 
in  my  box,  to  serve  a  purpose  never  thought  of 
by  the  villain  who  wrote  it.  There  is  the  Case, 
as  he  called  it — only  quoted  to  taunt  me ;  utterly 
unlike  my  own  case  at  the  time — there  it  has 
been,  waiting  and  lurking  for  me  through  all  the 
changes  in  my  life,  till  it  has  come  to  be  like  my 
case  at  last. 

"It  might  startle  any  woman  to  see  this,  and 
even  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  whole  thing  has 
been  in  my  Diary,  for  days  past,  without  my 
knowing  it !  Every  idle  fancy  that  escaped  me 
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has  been  tending  secretly  that  one  way !  And  I 
never  saw,  never  suspected  it,  till  the  reading  of 
the  letter  put  my  own  thoughts  before  me  in  a 
new  light— till  I  saw  the  shadow  of  my  own  cir- 
cumstances suddenly  reflected  in  one  special  cir- 
cumstance of  that  other  woman's  case ! 

"  It  is  to  be  done,  if  I  can  but  look  the  neces- 
sity in  the  face.  It  is  to  be  done,  if  I  can  count 
on  Allan  Armadale' s  death  in  a  given  time. 

"All  but  his  death  is  easy.  The  whole  series 
of  events  under  which  I  have  been  blindly  chaf- 
ing and  fretting  for  more  than  a  week  past  have 
been,  one  and  all — though  I  was  too  stupid  to  see 
it — events  in  my  favor ;  events  paving  the  way 
smoothly  and  more  smoothly  straight  to  the  end. 

"In  three  bold  steps — only  three! — that  end 
might  be  reached.  Let  Midwinter  marry  me 
privately,  under  his  real  name — step  the  first  ! 
Let  Armadale  leave  Thorpe  Ambrose  a  single 
man,  and  die  in  some  distant  place  among  stran- 
gers— step  the  second ! 

"  Why  am  I  hesitating?  Why  not  go  on  to 
step  the  third,  and  last? 

"  I  will  go  on.  Step  the  third,  and  last,  is 
my  appearance,  after  the  announcement  of  Anna- 
dale's  death  has  reached  this  neighborhood,  in 
the  character  of  Armadale's  widow,  with  my 
marriage  certificate  in  my  hand  to  prove  my 
claim.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
Thanks  to  the  exact  similarity  between  the  two 
names,  and  thanks  to  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  secret  of  that  similarity  has  been  kept,  I  may 
be  the  wife  of  the  dark  Allan  Armadale,  known 
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as  such  to  nobody  but  my  husband  and  myself; 
and  I  may,  out  of  that  very  position,  claim  the 
character  of  widow  of  the  light  Allan  Armadale, 
with  proof  to  support  me  (in  the  shape  of  my 
marriage  certificate)  which  would  be  proof  in 
the  estimation  of  the  most  incredulous  person 
living. 

"  To  think  of  my  having  put  all  this  in  my 
Diary!  To  think  of  my  having  actually  con- 
templated this  very  situation,  and  having  seen 
nothing  more  in  it,  at  the  time,  than  a  reason 
(if  I  married  Midwinter)  for  consenting  to  appear 
in  the  world  under  my  husband's  assumed  name ! 

"  What  is  it  daunts  me  ?  The  dread  of  obsta- 
cles? The  fear  of  discovery? 

"Where  are  the  obstacles?  Where  is  the  fear 
of  discovery? 

"  I  am  actually  suspected  all  over  the  neigh- 
borhood of  intriguing  to  be  mistress  of  Thorpe 
Ambrose.  I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  the 
real  turn  that  Armadale's  inclinations  have 
taken.  Not  a  creature  but  myself  is  as  yet 
aware  of  his  early  morning  meetings  with  Miss 
Milroy.  If  it  is  necessary  to  part  them,  I  can 
do  it  at  any  moment  by  an  anonymous  line  to 
the  major.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  Arma- 
dale from  Thorpe  Ambrose,  I  can  get  him  away 
at  three  days'  notice.  His  own  lips  informed  me, 
when  I  last  spoke  to  him,  that  he  would  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  be  friends  again  with 
Midwinter,  if  Midwinter  would  let  him.  I  have 
only  to  tell  Midwinter  to  write  from  London, 
and  ask  to  be  reconciled ;  and  Midwinter  would 
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obey  me — and  to  London  Armadale  would  go. 
Every  difficulty,  at  starting,  is  smoothed  over 
ready  to  my  hand.  Every  after-difficulty  I 
could  manage  for  myself.  In  the  whole  venture 
— desperate  as  it  looks  to  pass  myself  off  for  the 
widow  of  one  man,  while  I  am  all  the  while  the 
wife  of  the  other — there  is  absolutely  no  necessity 
that  wants  twice  considering,  but  the  one  terrible 
necessity  of  Armadale's  death. 

"His  death!  It  might  be  a  terrible  necessity 
to  any  other  woman;  but  is  it,  ought  it  to  be 
terrible  to  Me? 

"  I  hate  him  for  his  mother's  sake.  I  hate 
him  for  his  own  sake.  I  hate  him  for  going  to 
London  behind  my  back,  and  making  inquiries 
about  me.  I  hate  him  for  forcing  me  out  of  my 
situation  before  I  wanted  to  go.  I  hate  him  for 
destroying  all  my  hopes  of  marrying  him,  and 
throwing  me  back  helpless  on  my  own  miserable 
life.  But,  oh,  after  what  I  have  done  already 
in  the  past  time,  how  can  I?  how  can  I? 

"The  girl,  too — the  girl  who  has  come  between 
us ;  who  has  taken  him  away  from  me ;  who  has 
openly  insulted  me  this  very  day — how  the  girl 
whose  heart  is  set  on  him  would  feel  it  if  he 
died !  What  a  vengeance  on  her,  if  I  did  it ! 
And  when  I  was  received  as  Armadale's  widow, 
what  a  triumph  for  me.  Triumph !  It  is  more 
than  triumph — it  is  the  salvation  of  me.  A  name 
that  can't  be  assailed,  a  station  that  can't  be  as- 
sailed, to  hide  myself  in  from  my  past  life !  Com- 
fort, luxury,  wealth !  An  income  of  Twelve  hun- 
dred a  year  secured  to  me — secured  by  a  will 
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which  has  been  looked  at  by  a  lawyer :  secured 
independently  of  anything  Armadale  can  say  or 
do  himself !  I  never  had  twelve  hundred  a  year. 
At  my  luckiest  time,  I  never  had  half  as  much, 
really  my  own.  What  have  I  got  now?  Just 
five  pounds  left  in  the  world — and  the  prospect 
next  week  of  a  debtor's  prison. 

"  But,  oh,  after  what  I  have  done  already  in 
the  past  time,  how  can  I  ?  how  can  I  ? 

"  Some  women — in  my  place,  and  with  my 
recollections  to  look  back  on — would  feel  it  dif- 
ferently. Some  women  would  say,  'It's  easier 
the  second  time  than  the  first.'  Why  can't  I? 
why  can't  I  ? 

"  Oh,  you  Devil  tempting  me,  is  there  no 
Angel  near  to  raise  some  timely  obstacle  be- 
tween this  and  to-morrow  which  might  help  me 
to  give  it  up  ? 

"  I  shall  sink  under  it — I  shall  sink,  if  I  write 
or  think  of  it  any  more !  I'll  shub  up  these  leaves 
and  go  out  again.  I'll  get  some  common  person 
to  come  with  me,  and  we  will  talk  of  common 
things.  I'll  take  out  the  woman  of  the  house, 
and  her  children.  We  will  go  and  see  something. 
There  is  a  show  of  some  kind  in  the  town — I'll 
treat  them  to  it.  I'm  not  such  an  ill-natured 
woman  when  I  try ;  and  the  landlady  has  really 
been  kind  to  me.  Surely  I  might  occupy  my 
mind  a  little  in  seeing  her  and  her  children  en- 
joying themselves. 

"A  minute  since,  I  shut  up  these  leaves  as  I 
said  I  would;  and  now  I  have  opened  them 
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again,  I  don't  know  why.  I  think  my  brain  is 
turned.  I  feel  as  if  something  was  lost  out  of 
my  mind ;  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  find  it  here. 

' '  I  have  found  it !    Midwinter!  !  ! 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  been  thinking  of 
the  reasons  For  and  Against,  for  an  hour  past- 
writing  Midwinter's  name  over  and  over  again 
— speculating  seriously  on  marrying  him — and 
all  the  time  not  once  remembering  that,  even 
with  every  other  impediment  removed,  he  alone, 
when  the  time  came,  would  be  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  my  way?  Has  the  effort  to  face 
the  consideration  of  Armadale's  death  absorbed 
me  to  that  degree?  I  suppose  it  has.  I  can't 
account  for  such  extraordinary  forgetfulness  on 
my  part  in  any  other  way. 

"  Shall  I  stop  and  think  it  out,  as  I  have 
thought  out  all  the  rest?  Shall  I  ask  myself  if 
the  obstacle  of  Midwinter  would,  after  all,  when 
the  time  came,  be  the  unmanageable  obstacle 
that  it  looks  at  present?  ISTo!  What  need  is 
there  to  think  of  it?  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  the  better  of  the  temptation.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  my  landlady  and  her  chil- 
dren a  treat;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  close 
my  Diary.  And  closed  it  shall  be. 

"Six  o'clock. — The  landlady's  gossip  is  unen- 
durable; the  landlady's  children  distract  me.  I 
have  left  them  to  run  back  here  before  post  time 
and  write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

"The  dread  that  I  shall  sink  under  the  temp- 
tation has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  on  me. 
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I  have  determined  to  put  it  beyond  my  power  to 
have  my  own  way  and  follow  my  own  will. 
Mother  Oldershaw  shall  be  the  salvation  of  me 
for  the  first  time  since  I  have  known  her.  If  I 
can't  pay  my  note  of  hand,  she  threatens  me 
with  an  arrest.  Well,  she  shall  arrest  me.  In 
the  state  my  mind  is  in  now,  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  me  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
Thorpe  Ambrose,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  I  will 
write  and  say  that  I  am  to  be  found  here.  I 
will  write  and  tell  her,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  best  service  she  can  render  me  is  to  lock 
me  up. 

"Seven  o'clock. — The  letter  has  gone  to  the 
post.  I  had  begun  to  feel  a  little  easier,  when 
the  children  came  in  to  thank  me  for  taking 
them  to  the  show.  One  of  them  is  a  girl,  and 
the  girl  upset  me.  She  is  a  forward  child,  and 
her  hair  is  nearly  the  color  of  mine.  She  said, 
'I  shall  be  like  you  when  I  have  grown  bigger, 
shan't  .1?'  Her  idiot  of  a  mother  said,  'Please 
to  excuse  her,  miss,'  and  took  her  out  of  the 
room,  laughing.  Like  me !  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
fond  of  the  child ;  but  think  of  her  being  like  Me ! 

"Saturday  morning. — I  have  done  well  for 
once  in  acting  on  impulse,  and  writing  as  I  did 
to  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  The  only  new  circumstance 
that  has  happened  is  another  circumstance  in  my 
favor ! 

4 'Major  Milroy  has  answered  Armadale's  let- 
ter, entreating  permission  to  call  at  the  cottage 
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and  justify  himself.  His  daughter  read  it  in 
silence,  when  Armadale  handed  it  to  her  at  their 
meeting  this  morning,  in  the  park.  But  they 
talked  about  it  afterward,  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  them.  The  major  persists  in  the  course  he 
has  taken.  He  says  his  opinion  of  Armadale's 
conduct  has  been  formed,  not  on  common  report, 
but  on  Armadale's  own  letters,  and  he  sees  no 
reason  to  alter  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived 
when  the  correspondence  between  them  was 
closed. 

"This  little  matter  had,  I  confess,  slipped  out 
of  my  memory.  It  might  have  ended  awkward- 
ly for  me.  If  Major  Milroy  had  been  less  obsti- 
nately wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  Armadale 
might  have  justified  himself;  the  marriage  en- 
gagement might  have  been  acknowledged ;  and 
all  my  power  of  influencing  the  matter  might 
have  been  at  an  end.  As  it  is,  they  must  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  engagement  strictly  secret ;  and 
Miss  Milroy,  who  has  never  ventured  herself 
near  the  great  house  since  the  thunder-storm 
forced  her  into  it  for  shelter,  will  be  less  likely 
than  ever  to  venture  there  now.  I  can  part  them 
when  I  please ;  with  an  anonymous  line  to  the 
major,  I  can  part  them  when  I  please ! 

"After  having  discussed  the  letter,  the  talk 
between  them  turned  on  what  they  were  to  do 
next.  Major  Milroy's  severity,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, produced  the  usual  results.  Armadale 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  elopement;  and 
this  time  she  listened  to  him.  There  is  every- 
thing to  drive  her  to  it.  Her  outfit  of  clothes  is 
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nearly  ready ;  and  the  summer  holidays,  at  the 
school  which  has  been  chosen  for  her,  end  at  the 
end  of  next  week.  When  I  left  them,  they  had 
decided  to  meet  again  and  settle  something  on 
Monday. 

"The  last  words  I  heard  him  address  to  her, 
before  I  went  away,  shook  me  a  little.  He  said : 
'  There  is  one  difficulty,  Neelie,  that  needn't 
trouble  us,  at  any  rate.  I  have  got  plenty  of 
money. '  And  then  he  kissed  her.  The  way  to 
his  life  began  to  look  an  easier  way  to  me  when 
he  talked  of  his  money,  and  kissed  her. 

1  'Some  hours  have  passed,  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  fear  the  blank  interval  be- 
tween this  time  and  the  time  when  Mrs.  Older- 
shaw  calls  in  the  law,  and  protects  me  against 
myself.  It  might  have  been  better  if  I  had 
stopped  at  home  this  morning.  But  how  could 
I?  After  the  insult  she  offered  me  yesterday,  I 
tingled  all  over  to  go  and  look  at  her. 

"To-day;  Sunday;  Monday;  Tuesday.  They 
can't  arrest  me  for  the  money  before  Wednesday. 
And  my  miserable  five  pounds  are  dwindling  to 
four !  And  he  told  her  he  had  plenty  of  money ! 
And  she  blushed  and  trembled  when  he  kissed 
her.  It  might  have  been  better  for  him,  better 
for  her,  and  better  for  me,  if  my  debt  had  fallen 
due  yesterday,  and  if  the  bailiffs  had  their  hands 
on  me  at  this  moment. 

"Suppose  I  had  the  means  of  leaving  Thorpe 
Ambrose  by  the  next  train,  and  going  some- 
where abroad,  and  absorbing  myself  in  some 
new  interest,  among  new  people.  Could  I  do  it, 
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rather  than  look  again  at  that  easy  way  to  his 
life  which  would  smooth  the  way  to  everything 
else? 

"Perhaps  I  might.  But  where  is  the  money 
to  come  from?  Surely  some  way  of  getting  it 
struck  me  a  day  or  two  since?  Yes;  that  mean 
idea  of  asking  Armadale  to  help  me!  Well;  I 
will  be  mean  for  once.  I'll  give  him  the  chance 
of  making  a  generous  use  of  that  well-filled  purse 
which  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  him  to  reflect  on  in 
his  present  circumstances.  It  would  soften  my 
heart  toward  any  man  if  he  lent  me  money  in 
my  present  extremity;  and,  if  Armadale  lends 
me  money,  it  might  soften  my  heart  toward 
him.  When  shall  I  go?  At  once!  I  won't 
give  myself  time  to  feel  the  degradation  of  it, 
and  to  change  my  mind. 

"Thrde  o'clock.— I  mark  the  hour.  He  has 
sealed  his  own  doom.  He  has  insulted  me. 

"Yes!  I  have  suffered  it  once  from  Miss  Mil- 
roy.  And  I  have  now  suffered  it  a  second  time 
from  Armadale  himself.  An  insult — a  marked, 
merciless,  deliberate  insult  in  the  open  day ! 

"I  had  got  through  the  town,  and  had  ad- 
vanced a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  great  house,  when  I  saw  Armadale, 
at  a  little  distance,  coming  toward  me.  He  was 
walking  fast — evidently  with  some  errand  of  his 
own  to  take  him  to  the  town.  The  instant  he 
caught  sight  of  me  he  stopped,  colored  up,  took 
off  his  hat,  hesitated,  and  turned  aside  down  a 
lane  behind  him,  which  I  happen  to  know  would 
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take  him  exactly  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  walking  when  he  first 
saw  me.  His  conduct  said  in  so  many  words, 
'Miss  Milroy  may  hear  of  it;  I  daren't  run  the 
risk  of  being  seen  speaking  to  you. '  Men  have 
used  me  heartlessly;  men  have  done  and  said 
hard  things  to  me ;  but  no  man  living  ever  yet 
treated  me  as  if  I  was  plague-struck,  and  as 
if  the  very  air  about  me  was  infected  by  my 
presence ! 

"I  say  no  more.  When  he  walked  away  from 
me  down  that  lane,  he  walked  to  his  death.  I 
have  written  to  Midwinter  to  expect  me  in  Lon- 
don next  week,  and  to  be  ready  for  our  marriage 
soon  afterward. 

" Four  o'clock. — Half  an  hour  since,  I  put  on 
my  bonnet  to  go  out  and  post  the  letter  to  Mid- 
winter myself.  And  here  I  am,  still  in  my 
room,  with  my  mind  torn  by  doubts,  and  my 
letter  on  the  table. 

"Armadale  counts  for  nothing  in  the  perplexi- 
ties that  are  now  torturing  me.  It  is  Midwinter 
who  makes  me  hesitate.  Can  I  take  the  first  of 
those  three  steps  that  lead  me  to  the  end,  with- 
out the  common  caution  of  looking  at  conse- 
quences? Can  I  marry  Midwinter,  without  know- 
ing beforehand  how  to  meet  the  obstacle  of  my* 
husband,  when  the  time  comes  which  transforms 
me  from  the  living  Armadale's  wife  to  the  dead 
Armadale's  widow? 

"Why  can't  I  think  of  it,  when  I  know  I  must 
think  of  it?  Why  can't  I  look  at  it  as  steadily 
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as  I  have  looked  at  all  the  rest?  I  feel  his  kisses 
on  my  lips ;  I  feel  his  tears  on  my  bosom ;  I  feel 
his  arms  round  me  again.  He  is  far  away  in 
London ;  and  yet,  he  is  here  and  won't  let  me 
think  of  it! 

''Why  can't  I  wait  a  little?  Why  can't  I  let 
Time  help  me?  Time?  It's  Saturday!  What 
need  is  there  to  think  of  it,  unless  I  like?  There 
is  no  post  to  London  to-day.  I  must  wait.  If  I 
posted  the  letter,  it  wouldn't  go.  Besides,  to- 
morrow I  may  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
ought  to  wait  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
can't  consider  myself  a  free  woman  till  I  know 
what  Mrs.  Oldershaw  means  to  do.  There  is  a 
necessity  for  waiting  till  to-morrow.  I  shall  take 
my  bonnet  off,  and  lock  the  letter  up  in  my  desk. 

"Sunday  morning. — There  is  no  resisting  it! 
One  after  another  the  circumstances  crowd  on 
me.  They  come  thicker  and  thicker,  and  they 
all  force  me  one  way. 

"I  have  got  Mother  Oldershaw's  answer. 
The  wretch  fawns  on  me,  and  cringes  to  me.  I 
can  see,  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  acknowledged 
it,  that  she  suspects  me  of  seeing  my  own  way 
to  success  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  without  her  assist- 
ance. Having  found  threatening  me  useless, 
•she  tries  coaxing  me  now.  I  am  her  darling 
Lydia  again !  She  is  quite  shocked  that  I  could 
imagine  she  ever  really  intended  to  arrest  her 
bosom  friend ;  and  she  has  only  to  entreat  me,  as 
a  favor  to  herself,  to  renew  the  bill ! 

"I  say  once  more,  no  mortal  creature  could  re- 
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sist  it !  Time  after  time  I  have  tried  to  escape 
the  temptation ;  and  time  after  time  the  circum- 
stances drive  me  back  again.  I  can  struggle  no 
longer.  The  post  that  takes  the  letters  to-night 
shall  take  my  letter  to  Midwinter  among  the  rest. 

4 'To-night!  If  I  give  myself  till  to-night, 
something  else  may  happen.  If  I  give  myself 
till  to-night,  I  may  hesitate  again.  I'm  weary 
of  the  torture  of  hesitating.  I  must  and  will 
have  relief  in  the  present,  cost  what  it  may  in 
the  future.  My  letter  to  Midwinter  will  drive 
me  mad  if  I  see  it  staring  and  staring  at  me  in 
my  desk  any  longer.  I  can  post  it  in  ten  min- 
utes' time — and  I  will ! 

4  *  It  is  done.  The  first  of  the  three  steps  that 
lead  me  to  the  end  is  a  step  taken.  My  mind  is 
quieter — the  letter  is  in  the  post. 

"By  to-morrow  Midwinter  will  receive  it. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  Armadale  must  be 
publicly  seen  to  leave  Thorpe  Ambrose;  and  I 
must  be  publicly  seen  to  leave  with  him. 

"Have  I  looked  at  the  consequences  of  my 
marriage  to  Midwinter?  No!  Do  I  know  how  to 
meet  the  obstacle  of  my  husband,  when  the  time 
comes  which  transforms  me  from  the  living 
Armadale's  wife  to  the  dead  Armadale's  widow? 

"No!  When  the  time  comes,  I  must  meet  the 
obstacle  as  I  best  may.  I  am  going  blindfold, 
then — so  far  as  Midwinter  is  concerned — into 
this  frightful  risk?  Yes;  blindfold.  Am  lout 
of  my  senses?  Very  likely.  Or  am  I  a  little  too 
fond  of  him  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face?  I 
dare  say.  Who  cares? 
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« <• 


;I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't  t"hink  of  it! 
Haven't  I  a  will  of  my  own?  And  can't  I 
think,  if  I  like,  of  something  else? 

"Here  is  Mother  Jezebel's  cringing  letter. 
That  is  something  else  to  think  of.  I'll  answer 
it.  I  am  in  a  fine  humor  for  writing  to  Mother 
Jezebel. 

******* 

Conclusion  of  Miss  GwilVs  Letter  to  Mrs. 
Olderskaw. 

".  .  .  .  I  told  you,  when  I  broke  off,  that  I 
would  wait  before  I  finished  this,  and  ask  my 
Diary  if  I  could  safely  tell  you  what  I  have  now 
got  it  in  my  mind  to  do.  Well,  I  have  asked ; 
and  my  Diary  says,  'Don't  tell  her!'  Under 
these  circumstances  I  close  my  letter — with  my 
best  excuses  for  leaving  you  in  the  dark. 

"I  shall  probably  be  in  London  before  long — 
and  I  may  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  what  I 
don't  think  it  safe  to  write  here.  Mind,  I  make 
no  promise !  It  all  depends  on  how  I  feel  toward 
you  at  the  time.  I  don't  doubt  your  discretion ; 
but  (under  certain  circumstances)  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  your  courage.  L.  G." 

"P.  S. — My  best  thanks  for  your  permission  to 
renew  the  bill.  I  decline  profiting  by  the  pro- 
posal. The  money  will  be  ready  when  the  money 
is  due.  I  have  a  friend  now  in  London  who  will 
pay  it  if  I  ask  him.  Do  you  wonder  who  the 
friend  is?  You  will  wonder  at  one  or  two  other 
things,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  before  many  weeks 
more  are  over  your  head  and  mine." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LOVE    AND    LAW. 

ON  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  28th  of  July, 
Miss  Gvvilt — once  more  on  the  watch  for  Allan 
and  Neelie — reached  her  customary  post  of  ob- 
servation in  the  park,  by  the  usual  roundabout 
way. 

She  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  Neelie  alone 
at  the  place  of  meeting.  She  was  more  seriously 
astonished,  when  the  tardy  Allan  made  his  ap- 
pearance ten  minutes  later,  to  see  him  mounting 
the  side  of  thewiell,  with  a  large  volume  under 
his  arm,  and  to  hear  him  say,  as  an  apology  for 
being  late,  that  "he  had  muddled  away  his  time 
in  hunting  for  the  Books ;  and  that  he  had  only 
found  one,  after  all,  which  seemed  in  the  least 
likely  to  repay  either  Neelie  or  himself  for  the 
trouble  of  looking  into  it." 

If  Miss  Gwilt  had  waited  long  enough  in  the 
park,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  to  hear  the  lov- 
ers' parting  words  on  that  occasion,  she  would 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
volume  under  Allan's  arm,  and  she  would  have 
understood  the  apology  which  he  now  offered  for 
being  late  as  readily  as  Neelie  herself. 

There  is  a  certain  exceptional  occasion  in  life 
— the  occasion  of  marriage — on  which  even  girls 
in  their  teens  sometimes  become  capable  (more 
or  less  hysterically)  of  looking  at  consequences. 
At  the  farewell  moment  of  the  interview  on  Sat- 
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urday,  Neelie's  mind  had.  suddenly  precipitated 
itself  into  the  future ;  and  she  had  utterly  con- 
founded Allan  by  inquiring  whether  the  con- 
templated elopement  was  an  offense  punishable 
by  the  Law?  Her  memory  satisfied  her  that  she 
had  certainly  read  somewhere,  at  some  former 
period,  in  some  book  or  other  (possibly  a  novel), 
of  an  elopement  with  a  dreadful  end — of  a  bride 
dragged  home  in  hysterics — and  of  a  bridegroom 
sentenced  to  languish  in  prison,  with  all  his 
beautiful  hair  cut  off,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
close  to  his  head.  Supposing  she  could  bring 
herself  to  consent  to  the  elopement  at  all — which 
she  positively  declined  to  promise — she  must  first 
insist  on  discovering  whether  there  was  any  fear 
of  the  police  being  concerned  in  her  marriage  as 
well  as  the  parson  and  the  clerk.  Allan,  being 
a  man,  ought  to  know ;  and  to  Allan  she  looked 
for  information — with  this  preliminary  assurance 
to  assist  him  in  laying  down  the  law,  that  she 
would  die  of  a  broken  heart  a  thousand  times 
over,  rather  than  be  the  innocent  means  of  send- 
ing him  to  languish  in  prison,  and  of  cutting  his 
hair  off,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  close  to  his  head. 
"It's  no  laughing  matter,"  said  Neelie,  resolute- 
ly, in  conclusion;  "I  decline  even  to  think  of  our 
marriage  till  my  mind  is  made  easy  first  on  the 
subject  of  the  Law." 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  law, 
not  even  as  much  as  you  do,"  said  Allan. 
"Hang  the  law!  I  don't  mind  my  head  being 
cropped.  Let's  risk  it. " 

"Risk    it?""     repeated     Neelie,    indignantly, 
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"Have  you  no  consideration  for  me?  I  won't 
risk  it!  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way. 
We  must  find  out  the  law  for  ourselves." 

* '  With  all  my  heart, ' '  said  Allan.     ' '  Ho w  ?  " 

"Out  of  books,  to  be  sure!  There  must  be 
quantities  of  information  in  that  enormous  li- 
brary of  yours  at  the  great  house.  If  you  really 
love  me,  you  won't  mind  going  over .  the  backs 
of  a  few  thousand  books,  for  my  sake!" 

"I'll  go  over  the  backs  of  ten  thousand!"  cried 
Allan,  warmly.  "Would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  I'm  to  look  for?" 

"For  'Law,'  to  be  sure!  When  it  says  'Law' 
on  the  back,  open  it,  and  look  inside  for  Mar- 
riage— read  every  word  of  it — and  then  come 
here  and  explain  it  to  me.  What!  you  don't 
think  your  head  is  to  be  trusted  to  do  such  a 
simple  thing  as  that?" 

"I'm  certain  it  isn't,"  said  Allan.  "Can't 
you  help  me?" 

"Of  course  I  can,  if  you  can't  manage  with- 
out me!  Law  may  be  hard,  but  it  can't  be 
harder  than  music ;  and  I  must,  and  will,  satisfy 
my  mind.  Bring  me  all  the  books  you  can  find, 
on  Monday  morning — in  a  wheelbarrow,  if  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them,  and  if  you  can't  man- 
age it  in  any  other  way." 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  Allan's  ap- 
pearance in  the  park,  with  a  volume  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  under  his  arm,  on  the  fatal 
Monday  morning,  when  Miss  Gwilt's  written 
engagement  of  marriage  was  placed  in  Midwin- 
ter's hands.  Here  again,  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
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human  instances,  the  widely  discordant  elements 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  terrible  were  forced  to- 
gether by  that  subtle  law  of  contrast  which  is 
one  of  -the  laws  of  mortal  life.  Amid  all  the 
thickening  complications  now  impending  over 
their  heads — with  the  shadow  of  meditated  mur- 
der stealing  toward  one  of  them  already  from  the 
lurking-place*  that  hid  Miss  Gwilt — .the  two  sat 
down,  unconscious  of  the  future,  with  the  book 
between  them;  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  law  of  marriage,  with  a  grave  reso- 
lution to  understand  it,  which,  in  two  such 
students,  was  nothing  less  than  a  burlesque  in 
itself! 

"Find  the  place,"  said  Neelie,  as  soon  as  they 
were  comfortably  established.  ' '  We  must  man- 
age this  by  what  they  call  a  division  of  labor. 
You  shall  read,  and  I'll  take  notes." 

She  produced  forthwith  a  smart  little  pocket- 
book  and  pencil,  and  opened  the  book  in  the  mid- 
dle, where  there  was  a  blank  page  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.  At  the  top  of  the  right-hand 
page  she  wrote  the  word  Good.  At  the  top  of 
the  left-hand  page  she  wrote  the  word  Bad. 
"  'Good'  means  where  the  law  is  on  our  side," 
she  explained;  "and  'Bad'  means  where  the  law 
is  against  us.  We  will  have  'Good'  and  'Bad' 
opposite  each  other,  all  down  the  two  pages ;  and 
when  we  get  to  the  bottom,  we'll  add  them  up, 
and  act  accordingly.  They  say  girls  have  no 
heads  for  business.  Haven't  they !  Don't  look 
at  me — look  at  Blackstone,  and  begin." 
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"Would  you  mind  giving  me  a  kiss  first?" 
asked  Allan. 

"I  should  mind  it  very  much.  In  our  serious 
situation,  when  we  have  both  got  to  exert  our 
intellects,  I  wonder  you  can  ask  for  such  a 
thing!" 

"That's  why  I  asked  for  it,"  said  the  un- 
blushing Allan.  "I  feel  as  if  it  would  clear  my 
head." 

"Oh,  if  it  would  clear  your  head,  that's  quite 
another  thing!  I  must  clear  your  head,  of 
course,  at  any  sacrifice.  Only  one,  mind,"  she 
whispered,  coquettishly ;  "and  pray  be  careful 
of  Blackstone,  or  you'll  lose  the  place." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation^  Black- 
stone  and  the  pocket-book  both  rolled  on  the 
ground  together. 

* ' If  this  happens  again, ' '  said  Neelie,  picking 
up  the  pocket-book,  with  her  eyes  and  her  com- 
plexion at  their  brightest  and  best,  "I  shall  sit 
with  my  back  to  you  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
Will  you  goon?" 

Allan  found  his  place  for  the  second  time,  and 
fell  headlong  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  the 
English  Law. 

"Page  280,"  he  began.  "Law  of  husband 
and  wife.  Here's  a  bit  I  don't  understand,  to 
begin  with:  'It  may  be  observed  generally  that 
the  law  considers  marriage  in  the  light  of  a  Con- 
tract.' What  does  that  mean?  I  thought  a 
contract  was  the  sort  of  a  thing  a  builder  signs 
when  he  promises  to  have  the  'workmen  out  of 
the  house  in  a  given  time,  and  when  the  time 
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comes  (as  my  poor  mother  used  to  say)  the  work- 
men never  go." 

"Is  there  nothing  about  Love?"  asked  Neelie. 
"Look  a  little  lower  down." 

"Not  a  word.  He  sticks  to  his  confounded 
*  Contract'  all  the  way  through." 

"Then  he's  a  brute !  Go  on  to  something  else 
that's  more  in  our  way." 

"Here's  a  bit  that's  more  in  our  way:  ' Inca- 
pacities. If  any  persons  under  legal  incapacities 
come  together,  it  is  a  meretricious,  and  not  a 
matrimonial  union.'  (Blackstone's  a  good  one 
at  long  words,  isn't  he?  I  wonder  what  he 
means  by  meretricious?)  'The  first  of  these  legal 
disabilities  is  a  prior  marriage,  and  having  an- 
other husband  or  wife  living — 

"Stop!"  said  ISTeelie;  "I  must  make  a  note  of 
that. "  She  gravely  made  her  first  entry  on  the 
page  headed  "Good,"  as  follows:  "I  have  no 
husband,  and  Allan  has  no  wife.  We  are  both 
entirely  unmarried  at  the  present  time." 

"All  right,  so  far,"  remarked  Allan,  looking 
over  her  "shoulder. 

"Gd  on,"  said  Neelie.     "What  next?" 

"  'The  next  disability,""  proceeded  Allan, 
"  'is  want  of  age.  The  age  for  consent  to  mat- 
rimony is,  fourteen  in  males,  and  twelve  in 
females.'  Come!"  cried  Allan,  cheerfully, 
"Blackstone  begins  early  enough,  at  any  rate!" 

Neelie  was  too  business-like  to  make  any  other 
remark,  on  her  side,  than  the  necessary  remark 
in  the  pocket-book.  She  made  another  entry 
under  the  head  of  "Good":  "I  am  old  enough 
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to  consent,  and  so  is  Allan  too.  Go  on,"  re- 
sumed Neelie,  looking  over  the  reader's  shoul- 
der. "Never  mind  all  that  prosing  of  Black- 
stone's,  about  the  husband  being  of  years  of 
discretion,  and  the  wife  under  twelve.  Abomi- 
nable wretch!  the  wife  under  twelve!  Skip  to 
the  third  incapacity,  if  there  is  one." 

"  'The  third  incapacity,'  "  Allan  went  on, 
"  'is  want  of  reason.'  ' 

Neelie  immediately  made  a  third  entry  on  the 
side  of  "Good"  :  "Allan  and  I  are  both  perfectly 
reasonable.  Skip  to  the  next  page. " 

Allan  skipped.  "  'A  fourth  incapacity  is  in 
respect  of  proximity  of  relationship. '  ' 

A  fourth  entry  followed  instantly  on  the  cheer- 
ing side  of  the  pocket-book:  "He  loves  me,  and 
I  love  him — without  our  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  related  to  each  other.  Any  more?"  asked 
Neelie,  tapping  her  chin  impatiently  with  the 
end  of  the  pencil. 

"Plenty  more,"  rejoined  Allan;  "all  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Look  here:  'Marriage  Acts,  4  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  76,  and  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  85  (q).' 
Blackstone's  intellect  seems  to  be  wandering 
here.  Shall  we  take  another  skip,  and  see  if  he 
picks  himself  up  again  on  the  next  page?" 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  Neelie;  "what's  that  I 
see  in  the  middle?"  She  read  for  a  minute  in 
silence,  over  Allan's  shoulder,  and  suddenly 
clasped  her  hands  in  despair.  "I  knew  I  was 
right!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  heavens,  here  it 
is!" 

"Where?"  asked  Allan.    "I  see  nothing  about 
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languishing  in  prison,  and  cropping  a  fellow's 
hair  close  to  his  head,  unless  it's  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics. Is  '4  Geo.  IV.'  short  for  'Lock  him 
up'?  and  does  'c.  85  (g)'  mean,  'Send  for  the 
hair-cutter'?" 

' '  Pray  be  serious, ' '  remonstrated  Neelie.  ' '  We 
are  both  sitting  on  a  volcano.  There !"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  place.  "Read  it!  If  anything 
can  bring  you  to  a  proper  sense  of  our  situation, 
that  will." 

Allan  cleared  his  throat,  and  Neelie  held  the 
point  of  her  pencil  ready  on  the  depressing  side 
of  the  account — otherwise  the  "Bad"  page  of  the 
pocket-book. 

"  'And  as  it  is  the  policy  of  our  law,'  "  Allan 
began,  "  'to  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one,  without  the  consent 
of  parents  and  guardians'  '  — (Neelie  made  her 
first  entry  on  the  side  of  "Bad!"  "I'm  only 
seventeen  next  birthday,  and  circumstances  for- 
bid me  to  confide  my  attachment  to  papa") — "  'it 
is  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  publication  of 
banns  of  a  person  under  twenty-one,  not  being  a 
widower  or  widow,  who  are  deemed  emancipat- 
ed' " — (Neelie  made  another  entry  on  the  de- 
pressing side:  "Allan  is  not  a  widower,  and  I 
am  not  a  widow ;  consequently,  we  are  neither  of 
us  emancipated")-—"  'if  the  parent  or  guardian 
openly  signifies  his  dissent  at  the  time  the  banns 
are  published'  " — ("which  papa  would  be  certain 
to  do") — "' such  publication  would  be  void.' 
I'll  take  breath  here  if  j^ou'll  allow  me,"  said 
Allan.  "Blackstone  might  put  it  in  shorter  sen- 
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tences,  I  think,  if  he  can't  put  it  in  fewer  words. 
Cheer  up,  Neelie !  there  must  be  other  ways  of 
marrying,  besides  this  roundabout  way,  that 
ends  in  a  Publication  and  a  Void.  Infernal  gib- 
berish! I  could  write  better  English  myself." 

"We  are  not  at  the  end  of  it  yet,"  said  Neelie. 
"The  Void  is  nothing  to  what  is  to  come." 

"Whatever  it  is,"  rejoined  Allan,  "we'll  treat 
it  like  a  dose  of  physic — we'll  take  it  at  once, 
and  be  done  with  it."  He  went  on  reading: 
"  'And  no  license  to  marry  without  banns  shall 
be  granted,  unless  oath  shall  be  first  made  by  one 
of  the  parties  that  he  or  she  believes  that  there 
is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance' — well,  I 
can  take  my  oath  of  that  with  a  safe  conscience ! 
What  next?  'And  one  of  the  said  parties  must, 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  immediately  preced- 
ing such  license,  have  had  his  or  her  usual  place 
of  abode  within  the  parish  or  chapelry  within 
which  such  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized ! ' 
Chapelry!  I'd  live  fifteen  days  in  a  dog- kennel 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  say,  Neelie,  all  this 
seems  like  plain  sailing  enough.  What  are  you 
shaking  your  head  about?  Go  on,  and  I  shall 
see?  Oh,  all  right;  I'll  go  on.  Here  we  are: 
'And  where  one  of  the  said  parties,  not  being  a 
widower  or  widow,  shall  be  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  oath  must  first  be  made  that 
the  consent  of  the-  person  or  persons  whose  con- 
sent is  required  has  been  obtained,  or  that  there 
is  no  person  having  authority  to  give  such  con- 
sent, The  consent  required  by  this  act  is  that  of 
the  father — '  "  At  those  last  formidable  words 
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Allan  came  to  a  full  stop.  "The  consent  of  the 
father, ' '  he  repeated,  with  all  needful  seriousness 
of  look  and  manner.  "I  couldn't  exactly  swear 
to  that,  could  I?" 

Neelie  answered  in  expressive  silence.  She 
handed  him  the  pocket-book,  with  the  final  entry 
completed,  on  the  side  of  "Bad,"  in  these  terms: 
"Our  marriage  is  impossible,  unless  Allan  com- 
mits perjury." 

The  lovers  looked  at  each  other,  across  the  in- 
superable obstacle  of  Blackstone,  in  speechless 
dismay. 

"  Shut  up  the  book,"  said  Neelie,  resignedly. 
"I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  the  police,  and 
the  prison,  and  the  hair-cutting — all  punishments 
for  perjury,  exactly  as  I  told  you! — if  we  looked 
at  the  next  page.  But  we  needn't  trouble  our- 
selves to  look ;  we  have  found  out  quite  enough 
already.  It's  all  over  with  us.  I  must  go  to 
school  on  Saturday,  and  you  must  manage  to 
forget  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Perhaps  we  may 
meet  in  after-life,  and  you  may  be  a  widower 
and  I  may  be  a  widow,  and  the  cruel  law  may 
consider  us  emancipated,  when  it's  too  late  to 
be  of  the  slightest  use.  By  that  time,  no  doubt, 
I  shall  be  old  and  ugly,  and  you  will  naturally 
have  ceased  to  care  about  me,  and  it  will  all  end 
in  the  grave,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Good- 
by,"  concluded  Neelie,  rising  mournfully,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  "It's  only  prolonging 
our  misery  to  stop  here*  unless — unless  you  have 
anything  to  propose?" 

"I've  got  something  to  propose,"   cried  the 
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headlong  Allan.  "It's  an  entirely  new  idea. 
Would  you  mind  trying  the  blacksmith  at  Gretna 
Green?-" 

"No  earthly  consideration,"  answered  Neelie, 
indignantly,  "would  induce  me  to  be  married  by 
a  blacksmith! " 

"Don't  be  offended,"  pleaded  Allan;  "I  meant 
it  for  the  best.  Lots  of  people  in  our  situation 
have  tried  the  blacksmith,  and  found  him  quite 
as  good  as  a  clergyman,  and  a  most  amiable 
man,  I  believe,  into  the  bargain.  Never  mind ! 
We  must  try  another  string  to  our  bow." 

"We  haven't  got  another  to  try,"  said  Neelie. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,"  persisted  Allan, 
stoutly,  "there  must  be  ways  and  means  of  cir- 
cumventing Blackstone  (without  perjury),  if  we 
only  knew  of  them.  It's  a  matter  of  law,  and 
we  must  consult  somebody  in  the  profession.  I 
dare  say  it's  a  risk.  But  nothing  venture,  noth- 
ing have.  What  do  you  say  to  young  Pedgift  ? 
He's  a  thorough  good  fellow.  I'm  sure  we  could 
trust  young  Pedgift  to  keep  our  secret." 

"  Not  for  worlds!  "  exclaimed  Neelie.  "  You 
may  be  willing  to  trust  your  secrets  to  the  vul- 
gar little  wretch;  I  won't  have  him  trusted  with 
mine.  I  hate  him.  No!"  she  concluded,  with 
a  mounting  color  and  a  peremptory  stamp  of 
her  foot  on  the  grass.  "I  positively  forbid  you 
to  take  any  of  the  Thorpe  Ambrose  people  into 
your  confidence.  They  would  instantly  suspect 
me,  and  it  would  be  all  over  the  place  in  a  mo- 
ment. My  attachment  may  be  an  unhappy  one, ' ' 
remarked  Neelie,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
Vol.  9— H 
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eyes,   "and  papa  may  nip  it  in  the  bud,  but  I 
won't  have  it  profaned  by  the  town  gossip!" 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  Allan.  "I  won't  say  a 
word  at  Thorpe  Ambrose,  I  won't  indeed!" 
He  paused,  and  considered  for  a  moment. 
"There's  another  way!"  he  burst  out,  brighten- 
ing up  on  the  instant.  "We've  got  the  whole 
week  before  us.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I'll 
go  to  London  !  " 

There  was  a  sudden  rustling — heard  neither 
by  one  nor  the  other — among  the  trees  behind 
them  that  screened  Miss  Gwilt.  One  more  of  the 
difficulties  in  her  way  (the  difficulty  of  getting 
Allan  to  London)  now  promised  to  be  removed 
by  an  act  of  Allan's  own  will. 

"  To  London  ?  "  repeated  Neelie,  looking  up 
in  astonishment. 

"To  London!"  reiterated  Allan.  "That's 
far  enough  away  from  Thorpe  Ambrose,  surely? 
Wait  a  minute,  and  don't  forget  that  this  is  a 
question  of  law.  Very  well,  I  know  some  law- 
yers in  London  who  managed  all  my  business 
for  me  when  I  first  came  in  for  this  property ; 
they  are  just  the  men  to  consult.  And  if  they 
decline  to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  there's  their  head 
clerk,  who  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  met 
with  in  my  life.  I  asked  him  to  go  yachting 
with  me,  I  remember;  and,  though  he  couldn't 
go,  he  said  he  felt  the  obligation  all  the  same. 
That's  the  man  to  help  us.  Blackstone's  a  mere 
infant  to  him.  Don't  say  it's  absurd;  don't 
say  it's  exactly  like  me.  Do  pray  hear  me  out. 
I  won't  breathe  your  name  or  your  father's.  I'll 
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describe  you  as  *a  young  lady  to  whom  I  am  de- 
votedly attached.'  And  if  my  friend  the  clerk 
asks  where  you  live,  I'll  say  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  anywhere  else  you  like.  My  friend 
the  clerk  is  a  total  stranger  to  Thorpe  Ambrose 
and  everybody  in  it  (which  is  one  recommenda- 
tion) ;  and  in  five  minutes'  time  he'd  put  me  up 
to  what  to  do  (which  is  another).  If  you  only 
knew  him  !  He's  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men  who  appear  once  or  twice  in  a  century — the 
sort  of  man  who  won't  allow  you  to  make  a  mis- 
take if  you  try.  All  I  have  got  to  say  to  him 
(putting  it  short)  is,  'My  dear  fellow,  I  want  to 
be  privately  married  without  perjury.'  All  he 
has  got  to  say  to  me  (putting  it  short)  is,  *  You 
must  do  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  and  you  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  this,  that,  and  the  other. '  I 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  follow  his 
directions;  and  you  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  but  what  the  bride  always  does  when  the 
bridegroom  is  ready  and  willing!"  His  arm 
stole  round  Neelie's  waist,  and  his  lips  pointed 
the  moral  of  the  last  sentence  with  that  inartic- 
ulate eloquence  which  is  so  uniformly  successful 
in  persuading  a  woman  against  her  will. 

All  Neelie's  meditated  objections  dwindled,  in 
spite  of  her,  to  one  feeble  little  question.  "  Sup- 
pose I  allow  you  to  go,  Allan?"  she  whispered, 
toying  nervously  with  the  stud  in  the  bosom  of 
his  shirt.  "  Shall  you  be  very  long  away?" 

"I'll  be  off  to-day,"  said  Allan,  "  by  the 
eleven  o'clock  train,  And  I'll  be  back  to-rnor- 
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row,  if  I  and  my  friend  the  clerk  can  settle  it 
all  in  time.  If  not,  by  Wednesday  at  latest.'* 

"You'll  write  to  me  every  day?"  pleaded 
Neelie,  clinging  a  little  closer  to  him.  "I  shall 
sink  under  the  suspense,  if  you  don't  promise  to 
write  to  me  every  day." 

Allan  promised  to  write  twice  a  day,  if  she 
liked — letter- writing,  which  was  such  an  effort 
to  other  men,  was  no  effort  to  him! 

"And  mind,  whatever  those  people  may  fsay 
to  you  in  London,"  proceeded  Neelie,  "I  insist 
on  your  coming  back  for  me.  I  positively  de- 
cline to  run  away,  unless  you  promise  to  fetch 
me." 

Allan  promised  for  the  second  time,  on  his 
sacred  word  of  honor,  and  at  the  full  compass 
of  his  voice.  But  Neelie  was  not  satisfied  even 
yet.  She  reverted  to  first  principles,  and  insisted 
on  knowing  whether  Allan  was  quite  sure  he 
loved  her.  Allan  called  Heaven  to  witness  how 
sure  he  was ;  and  got  another  question  directly 
for  his  pains.  Could  he  solemnly  declare  that 
he  would  never  regret  taking  Neelie  away  from 
home?  Allan  called  Heaven  to  witness  again, 
louder  than  ever.  All  to  no  purpose !  The  rav- 
enous female  appetite  for  tender  protestations 
still  hungered  for  more.  "I  know  what  will 
happen  one  of  these  days,"  persisted  Neelie. 
"You  will  see  some  other  girl  who  is  prettier 
than  I  am ;  and  you  will  wish  you  had  married 
her  instead  of  Me!" 

As  Allan  opened  his  lips  for  a  final  outburst  of 
asseveration,  the  stable  clock  at  the  great  house 
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was  faintly  audible  in  the  distance  striking  the 
hour.  Neelie  started  guiltily.  It  was  breakfast- 
time  at  the  cottage — in  other  words,  time  to  take 
leave.  At  the  last  moment  her  heart  went  back 
to  her  father;  and  her  head  sank  on  Allan's 
bosom  as  she  tried  to  say,  Good- by.  "Papa  has 
always  been  so  kind  to  me,  Allan,"  she  whis- 
pered, holding  him  back  tremulously  when  he 
turned  to  leave  her.  "It  seems  so  guilty  and  so 
heartless  to  go  away  from  him  and  be  married 
in  secret.  Oh,  do,  do  think  before  you  really 
go  to  London ;  is  there  no  way  of  making  him  a 
little  kinder  and  juster  to  you?  "  The  question 
was  useless ;  the  major's  resolutely  unfavorable 
reception  of  Allan's  letter  rose  in  Neelie's  memo- 
ry, and  answered  her  as  the  words  passed  her  lips. 
"With  a  girl's  impulsiveness  she  pushed  Allan 
away  before  he  could  speak,  and  signed  to  him 
impatiently  to  go.  The  conflict  of  contending 
emotions,  which  she  had  mastered  thus  far,  burst 
its  way  outward  in  spite  of  her  after  he  had 
waved  his  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  depths  of  the  dell.  When  she 
turned  from  the  place,  on  her  side,  her  long-re- 
strained tears  fell  freely  at  last,  and  made  the 
lonely  way  back  to  the  cottage  the  dimmest 
prospect  that  Neelie  had  seen  for  many  a  long 
day  past. 

As  she  hurried  homeward,  the  leaves  parted 
behind  her,  and  Miss  Gwilt  stepped  softly  into 
the  open  space.  She  stood  there  in  triumph, 
tall,  beautiful,  and  resolute.  Her  lovely  color 
brightened  while  she  watched  Neelie's  retreat- 
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ing  figure  hastening  lightly  away  from  her  over 
the  grass. 

"Cry,  you  little  fool!"  she  said,  with  her 
quiet,  clear  tones,  and  her  steady  smile  of  con- 
tempt. "Cry  as  you  have  never  cried  yet ! 
You  have  seen  the  last  of  your  sweetheart." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  SCANDAL  AT  THE   STATION. 

AN  hour  later,  the  landlady  at  Miss  Gwilt's 
lodgings  was  lost  in  astonishment,  and  the 
clamorous  tongues  of  the  children  were  in  a 
state  of  ungovernable  revolt.  "Unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances" had  suddenly  obliged  the  tenant  of 
the  first  floor  to  terminate  the  occupation  of  her 
apartments,  and  to  go  to  London  that  day  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  train. 

"Please  to  have  a  fly  at  the  door  at  half -past 
ten,"  said  Miss  Gwilt,  as  the  amazed  landlady 
followed  her  upstairs.  "And  excuse  me,  you 
good  creature,  if  I  beg  and  pray  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  the  fly  comes,"  Once  inside  the 
room,  she  locked  the  door,  and  then  opened  her 
writing-desk.  "Now  for  my  letter  to  the  ma- 
jor!"  she  said.  "How  shall  I  word  it?  " 

A  moment's  consideration  apparently  decided 
her.  Searching  through  her  collection  of  pens, 
she  carefully  selected  the  worst  that  could  be 
found,  and  began  the  letter  by  writing  the  date 
of  the  day  on  a  soiled  sheet  of  note-paper,  in 
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crooked,  clumsy  characters,  which  ended  in  a 
blot  made  purposely  with  the  feather  of  the  pen. 
Pausing,  sometimes  to  think  a  little,  sometimes 
to  make  another  blot,  she  completed  the  letter  in 
these  words  : 


'D  SIR  —  It  is  on  my  conscience  to  tell 
you  something,  which  I  think  you  ought  to 
know.  You  ought  to  know  of  the  goings-on  of 
Miss,  your  daughter,  with  young  Mister  Arrna- 
dale.  I  wish  you  to  make  sure,  and,  what  is 
more,  I  advise  you  to  be  quick  about  it,  if  she 
is  going  the  way  you  want  her  to  go,  when  she 
takes  her  morning  walk  before  breakfast.  I 
scorn  to  make  mischief,  where  there  is  true  love 
on  both  sides.  But  I  don't  think  the  young 
man  means  truly  by  Miss.  What  I  mean  is,  I 
think  Miss  only  has  his  fancy.  Another  person, 
who  shall  be  nameless  betwixt  us,  has  his  true 
heart.  Please  to  pardon  my  not  putting  my 
name;  I  am  only  a  humble  person,  and  it 
might  get  me  into  trouble.  This  is  all  at  pres- 
ent, dear  sir,  from  yours, 

"A  WELL-WISHER." 

"There!"  said  Miss  Gwilt,  as  she  folded  the 
letter  up.  "If  I  had  been  a  professed  novelist,  I 
could  hardly  have  written  more  naturally  in  the 
character  of  a  servant  than  that!"  She  wrote 
the  necessary  address  to  Major  Milroy;  looked 
admiringly  for  the  last  time  at  the  coarse  and 
clumsy  writing  which  her  own  delicate  hand  had 
produced  ;  and  rose  to  post  the  letter  herself,  be- 
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fore  she  entered  next  on  the  serious  business  of 
packing  up.  "Curious!"  she  thought,  when  the 
letter  had  been  posted,  and  she  was  back  again 
making  her  traveling  preparations  in  her  own 
room;  "here  I  am,  running  headlong  into  a 
frightful  risk — and  I  never  was  in  better  spirits 
in  my  life!" 

The  boxes  were  ready  when  the  fly  was  at  the 
door,  and  Miss  Gwilt  was  equipped  (as  becom- 
ingly as  usual)  in  her  neat  traveling  costume. 
The  thick  veil,  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
wear  in  London,  appeared  on  her  country  straw 
bonnet  for  the  first  time.  "One  meets  such  rude 
men  occasionally  in  the  railway,"  she  said  to  the 
landlady.  'And  though  I  dress  quietly,  my 
hair  is  so  very  remarkable."  She  was  a  little 
paler  than  usual;  but  she  had  never  been  so 
sweet-tempered  and  engaging,  so  gracefully  cor- 
dial and  friendly,  as  now,  when  the  moment  of 
departure  had  come.  The  simple  people  of  the 
house  were  quite  moved  at  taking  leave  of  her. 
She  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  the  landlord 
—on  speaking  to  him  in  her  prettiest  way,  and 
sunning  him  in  her  brightest  smiles.  "Come!" 
she  said  to  the  landlady,  "you  have  been  so  kind, 
you  have  been  so  like  a  mother  to  me,  you  must 
give  me  a  kiss  at  parting."  She  embraced  the 
children  all  together  in  a  lump,  with  a  mixture 
of  humor  and  tenderness  delightful  to  see,  and 
left  a  shilling  among  them  to  buy  a  cake.  "If  I 
was  only  rich  enough  to  make  it  a  sovereign, "  she 
whispered  to  the  mother,  "how  glad  I  should  be !" 
The  awkward  lad  who  ran  on  errands  stood  wait- 
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ing  at  the  fly  door.  He  was  clumsy,  he  was 
frowsy,  he  had  a  gaping  mouth  and  a  turn-up 
nose ;  but  the  ineradicable  female  delight  in  be- 
ing charming  accepted  him,  for  all  that,  in  the 
character  of  a  last  chance.  "You  dear,  dingy 
John!"  she  said,  kindly,  at  the  carriage  door. 
"I  am  so  poor  I  have  only  sixpence  to  give  you 
— with  my  very  best  wishes.  Take  my  advice, 
John — grow  to  be  a  fine  man,  and  find  yourself 
a  nice  sweetheart!  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times!"  She  gave  him  a  friendly  little  pat  on 
the  cheek  with  two  of  her  gloved  fingers,  and 
smiled,  and  nodded,  and  got  into  the  fly. 

"Armadale  next!"  she  said  to  herself  as  the 
carriage  drove  off. 

Allan's  anxiety  not  to  miss  the  train  had 
brought  him  to  the  station  in  better  time  than 
usual.  After  taking  his  ticket  and  putting  his 
portmanteau  under  the  porter's  charge,  he  was 
pacing  the  platform  and  thinking  of  Neelie, 
when  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a  lady's  dress  be- 
hind him,  and,  turning  round  to  look,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Miss  Gwilt. 

There  was  no  escaping  her  this  time.  The 
station  wall  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  line 
was  on  his  left ;  a  tunnel  was  behind  him,  and 
Miss  Gwilt  was  in  front,  inquiring  in  her  sweet- 
est tones  whether  Mr.  Armadale  was  going  to 
London. 

Allan  colored  scarlet  with  vexation  and  sur- 
prise. There  he  was  obviously  waiting  for  the 
train ;  and  there  was  his  portmanteau  close  by, 
with  his  name  on  it,  already  labeled  for  London ! 
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What  answer  but  the  true  one  could  he  make  af- 
ter that?  Could  he  let  the  train  go  without  him, 
and  lose  the  precious  hours  so  vitally  important 
to  Neelie  and  himself  ?  Impossible!  Allan  help- 
lessly confirmed  the  printed  statement  on  his 
portmanteau,  and  heartily  wished  himself  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  as  he  said  the  words. 

"How  very  fortunate!"  rejoined  Miss  Gwilt. 
"I  am  going  to  London  too.  Might  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Armadale  (as  you  seem  to  be  quite  alone), 
to  be  my  escort  on  the  journey?*' 

Allan  looked  at  the  little  assembly  of  travelers, 
and  travelers'  friends,  collected  on  the  platform, 
near  the  booking-office  door.  They  were  all 
Thorpe  Ambrose  people.  He  was  probably 
known  by  sight,  and  Miss  Gwilt  was  probably 
known  by  sight,  to  every  one  of  them.  In  sheer 
desperation,  hesitating  more  awkwardly  than 
ever,  he  produced  his  cigar  case.  "I  should  be 
delighted,"  he  said,  with  an  embarrassment 
which  was  almost  an  insult  under  the  circum- 
stances. "But  I — I'm  what  the  people  who  get 
sick  over  a  cigar  call  a  slave  to  smoking." 

"I  delight  in  smoking!"  said  Miss  Gwilt, 
with  undiminished  vivacity  and  good  humor. 
"It's  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  men  which  I 
have  always  envied.  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Armadale, 
you  must  think  I  am  forcing  myself  on  you.  It 
certainly  looks  like  it.  The  real  truth  is,  I  want 
particularly  to  say  a  word  to  you  in  private  about 
Mr.  Midwinter." 

The  train  came  up  at  the  same  moment.  Set- 
ting Midwinter  out  of  the  question,  the  common 
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decencies  of  politeness  left  Allan  no  alternative 
but  to  submit.  After  having  been  the  cause  of 
her  leaving  her  situation  at  Major  Milroy's,  after 
having  pointedly  avoided  her  only  a  few  days 
since  on  the  high-road,  to  have  declined  going  to 
London  in  the  same  carriage  with  Miss  Gwilt 
would  have  been,  an  act  of  downright  brutality 
which  it  was  simply  impossible  to  commit. 
"Damn  her!"  said  Allan,  internally,  as  he  hand- 
ed his  traveling  companion  into  an  empty  car- 
riage, officiously  placed  at  his  disposal,  before  all 
the  people  at  the  station,  by  the  guard.  "You 
shan't  be  disturbed,  sir,"  the  man  whispered, 
confidentially,  with  a  "smile  and  a  touch  of  his 
hat.  Allan  could  have  knocked  him  down  with 
the  utmost  pleasure.  "Stop!"  he  said,  from  the 
window.  "I  don't  want  the  carriage — "  It 
was  useless ;  the  guard  was  out  of  hearing ;  the 
whistle  blew,  and  the  train  started  for  London. 

The  select  assembly  of  travelers'  friends,  left 
behind  on  the  platform,  congregated  in  a  circle 
on  the  spot,  with  the  station-master  in  the 
center. 

The  station-master — otherwise  Mr.  Mack — was 
a  popular  character  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
possessed  two  social  qualifications  which  invari- 
ably impress  the  average  English  mind — he  was 
an  old  soldier,  and  he  was  a  man  of  few  words. 
The  conclave  on  the  platform  insisted  on  taking 
his  opinion,  before  it  committed  itself  positively 
to  an  opinion  of  its  own.  A  brisk  fire  of  remarks 
exploded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  all  sides ;  but 
everybody's  view  of  the  subject  ended  interrog. 
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atively,  in  a  question  aimed  pointblank  at  the 
station-master's  ears. 

"She's  got  him,  hasn't  she?"  "She'll  come 
back  'Mrs.  Armadale,'  won't  she?"  "He'd  bet- 
ter have  stuck  to  Miss  Milroy,  hadn't  he?" 
"Miss  Milroy  stuck  to  him.  She  paid  him  a 
visit  at  the  great  house,  didn't  she?"  "Nothing 
of  the  sort;  it's  a  shame  to  take  the  girl's  char- 
acter away.  She  was  caught  in  a  thunder-storm 
close  by;  he  was  obliged  to  give  her  shelter;  and 
she's  never  been  near  the  place  since.  Miss 
Gwilt's  been  there,  if  you  like,  with  no  thunder- 
storm to  force  her  in ;  and  Miss  Gwilt's  off  with 
him  to  London  in  a  carriage  all  to  themselves, 
eh,  Mr.  Mack?"  "Ah,  he's  a  soft  one,  that 
Armadale !  with  all  his  money,  to  take  up  with 
a  red-haired  woman,  a  good  eight  or  nine  years 
older  than  he  is !  She's  thirty  if  she's  a  day. 
That's  what  I  say,  Mr.  Mack.  What  do  you 
say?"  "Older  or  younger,  she'll  rule  the  roast 
at  Thorpe  Ambrose ;  and  I  say,  for  the  sake  of 
the  place,  and  for  the  sake  of  trade,  let's  make 
the  best  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Mack,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  sees  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  don't 
you,  sir?" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  station-master,  with 
his  abrupt  military  accent,  and  his  impenetrable 
military  manner,  "she's  a  devilish  fine  woman. 
And  when  I  was  Mr.  Armadale's  age,  it's  my 
opinion,  if  her  fancy  had  laid  that  way,  she 
might  have  married  Me." 

With  that  expression  of  opinion  the  station- 
master  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  intrenched  him- 
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self  impregnably  in  the  stronghold  of  his  own 
office. 

The  citizens  of  Thorpe  Ambrose  looked  at  the 
closed  door,  and  gravely  shook  their  heads.  Mr. 
Mack  had  disappointed  them.  No  opinion  which 
openly  recognizes  the  frailty  of  human  nature  is 
ever  a  popular  opinion  with  mankind.  "It's  as 
good  as  saying  that  any  of  us  might  have  mar- 
ried her  if  we  had  been  Mr.  Armadale's  age!" 
Such  was  the  general  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  conclave,  when  the  meeting  had  been 
adjourned,  and  the  members  were  leaving  the 
station. 

The  last  of  the  party  to  go  was  a  slow  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  habit  of  deliberately  looking 
about  him.  Pausing  at  the  door,  this  observant 
person  stared  up  the  platform  and  down  the  plat- 
form, and  discovered  in  the  latter  direction, 
standing  behind  an  angle  of  the  wall,  an  elderly 
man  in  black,  who  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
everybody  up  to  that  time.  "Why,  bless  my 
soul!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  advancing  in- 
quisitively by  a  step  at  a  time,  "it  can't  be  Mr. 
Bashwood!" 

It  was  Mr.  Bashwood — Mr.  Bashwood,  whose 
constitutional  curiosity  had  taken  him  privately 
to  the  station,  bent  on  solving  the  mystery  of 
Allan's  sudden  journey  to  London — Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  who  had  seen  and  heard,  behind  his  angle 
in  the  wall,  what  everybody  else  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  who  appeared  to  have  been  impressed 
by  it  in  no  ordinary  way.  He  stood  stiffly 
against  the  wall,  like  a  man  petrified,  with  one 
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hand  pressed  on  his  bare  head,  and  the  other 
holding  his  hat — he  stood,  with  a  dull  flush  on 
his  face,  and  a  dull  stare  in  his  eyes,  looking 
straight  into  the  black  depths  of  the  tunnel  out- 
side the  station,  as  if  the  train  to  London  had 
disappeared  in  it  but  the  moment  before. 

4 'Is  your  head  bad?"  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man. "Take  my  advice.  Go  home  and  lie 
down." 

Mr.  Bashwood  listened  mechanically,  with  his 
usual  attention,  and  answered  mechanically,  with 
his  usual  politeness. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  lost  tone,  like  a 
man  between  dreaming  and  waking;  "I'll  go 
home  and  lie  down." 

"That's  right,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman, 
making  for  the  door.  "And  take  a  pill,  Mr- 
Bashwood — take  a  pill." 

Five  minutes  later,  the  porter  charged  with 
the  business  of  locking  up  the  station  found  Mr. 
Bashwood,  still  standing  bare-headed  against  the 
wall,  and  still  looking  straight  into  the  black 
depths  of  the  tunnel,  as  if  the  train  to  London 
had  disappeared  in  it  but  a  moment  since. 

"Come,  sir!"  said  the  porter;  "I  must  lock 
up.  Are  you  out  of  sorts?  Anything  wrong 
with  your  inside?  Try  a  drop  of  gin-and-bit- 
ters." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  answering  the 
porter,  exactly  as  he  had  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman; "I'll  try  a  drop  of  gin-and-bitters. " 

The  porter  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
out.  "You'll  get  it  there,"  said  the  man,  point- 
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ing  confidentially  to  a  public-house;  "and  you'll 
get  it  go:d." 

1  'I  shall  get  it  there,"  echoed  Mr.  Bashwood, 
still  mechanically  repeating  what  was  said  to 
him;  "and  I  shall  get  it  good." 

His  will  seemed  to  be  paralyzed;  his  actions 
depended  absolutely  on  what  other  people  told 
him  to  do.  He  took  a  few  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  public-house,  hesitated,  staggered,  and 
caught  at  the  pillar  of  one  of  the  station  lamps 
near  him. 

The  porter  followed,  and  took  him  by  the  arm 
once  more. 

"Why,  you've  been  drinking  already!"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  with  a  suddenly,  quickened  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Bashwood's  case.  "What  was  it? 
Beer?" 

Mr.  Bashwood,  in  his  low,  lost  tones,  echoed 
the  last  word. 

It  was  close  on  the  porter's  dinner-time.  But, 
when  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  people  be- 
lieve they  have  discovered  an  intoxicated  man, 
their  sympathy  with  him  is  boundless.  The 
porter  let  his  dinner  take  its  chance,  and  care- 
fully assisted  Mr.  Bashwood  to  reach  the  public- 
house.  "Gin-and-bitters  will  put  you  on  your 
legs  again,"  whispered  this  Samaritan  setter- 
right  of  the  alcoholic  disasters  of  mankind. 

If  Mr.  Bashwood  had  really  been  intoxicated, 
the  effect  of  the  porter's  remedy  would  have  been 
marvelous  indeed.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  glass 
was  emptied,  the  stimulant  did  its  work.  The 
long-weakened  nervous  system  of  the  deputy- 
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steward,  prostrated  for  the  moment  by  the  shock 
that  had  fallen  on  it,  rallied  again  like  a  weary 
horse  under  the  spur.  The  dull  flush  on  his 
cheeks,  the  dull  stare  in  his  eyes,  disappeared 
simultaneously.  After  a  momentary  effort,  he 
recovered  memory  enough  of  what  had  passed  to 
thank  the  porter,  and  to  ask  whether  he  would 
take  something  himself.  The  worthy  creature 
instantly  accepted  a  dose  of  his  own  remedy — in 
the  capacity  of  a  preventive — and  went  home  to 
dinner  as  only  those  men  can  go  home  who  are 
physically  warmed  by  gin-and-bitters  and  morally 
elevated  by  the  performance  of  a  good  action. 

Still  strangely  abstracted  (but  conscious  now 
of  the  way  by  which  he  went),  Mr.  Bashwood 
left  the  public-house  a  few  minutes  later,  in  his 
turn.  He  walked  on  mechanically,  in  his  dreary 
black  garments,  moving  like  a  blot  on  the  white 
surface  of  the  sun-brightened  road,  as  Midwinter 
had  seen  him  move  in  the  early  days  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose  when  they  had  first  met.  Arrived  at 
the  point  where  he  had  to  choose  between  the 
way  that  led  into  the  town  and  the  way  that  led 
to  the  great  house,  he  stopped,  incapable  of  de- 
ciding, and  careless,  apparently,  even  of  making 
the  attempt.  "I'll  be  revenged  on  her!"  he 
whispered  to  himself,  still  absorbed  in  his  jeal- 
ous frenzy  of  rage  against  the  woman  who  had 
deceived  him.  "I'll  be  revenged  on  her,"  he  re- 
peated, in  louder  tones,  "if  I  spend  every  half- 
penny I've  got!" 

Some  women  of  the  disorderly  sort,  passing  on 
their  way  to  the  town,  heard  him.  "Ah,  you 
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old  brute,"  they  called  out,  with  the  measureless 
license  of  their  class,  "whatever  she  did,  she 
served  you  right!" 

The  coarseness  of  the  voices  startled  him, 
whether  he  comprehended  the  words  or  not.  He 
shrank  away  from  more  interruption  and  more 
insult,  into  the  quieter  road  that  led  to  the  great 
house. 

At  a  solitary  place  by  the  wayside  he  stopped 
and  sat  down.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  lifted  his 
youthful  wig  a  little  from  his  bald  old  head,  and 
tried  desperately  to  get  beyond  the  one  immov- 
able conviction  which  lay  on  his  mind  like  lead 
— the  conviction  that  Miss  Gwilt  had  been  pur- 
posely deceiving  him  from  the  first.  It  was  use- 
less. No  effort  would  free  him  from  that  one 
dominant  impression,  and  from  the  one  answer- 
ing idea  that  it  had  evoked — the  idea  of  revenge. 
He  got  up  again,  and  put  on  his  hat  and  walked 
rapidly  forward  a  little  way — then  turned  with- 
out knowing  why,  and  slowly  walked  back 
again.  "If  I  had  only  dressed  a  little  smarter!" 
said  the  poor  wretch,  helplessly.  "If  I  had  only 
been  a  little  bolder  with  her,  she  might  have 
overlooked  my  being  an  old  man!"  The  angry 
fit  returned  on  him.  He  clinched  his  clammy, 
trembling  hands,  and  shook  them  fiercely  in  the 
empty  air.  "I'll  be  revenged  on  her,"  he  reiter- 
ated. "I'll  be  revenged  on  her,  if  I  spend  every 
half -penny  I've  got !"  It  was  terribly  suggestive 
of  the  hold  she  had  taken  on  him,  that  his  vin- 
dictive sense  of  injury  could  not  get  far  enough 
away  from  her  to  reach  the  man  whom  be  be- 
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lieved  to  be  his  rival,  even  yet.  In  his  rage,  as 
in  his  love,  he  was  absorbed,  body  and  soul,  by 
Miss  Gwilt. 

In  a  moment  more,  the  noise  of  running  wheels 
approaching  from  behind  startled  him.  He 
turned  and  looked  round.  There  was  Mr.  Ped- 
gift  the  elder,  rapidly  overtaking  him  in  the  gig, 
just  as  Mr.  Pedgift  had  overtaken  him  once  al- 
ready, on  that  former  occasion  when  he  had  list- 
ened under  the  window  at  the  great  house,  and 
when  the  lawyer  had  bluntly  charged  him  with 
feeling  a  curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt ! 

In  an  instant  the  inevitable  association  of 
ideas  burst  on  his  mind.  The  opinion  of  Miss 
Gwilt,  which  he  had  heard  the  lawyer  express  to 
Allan  at  parting,  flashed  back  into  his  memory, 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Pedgift's  sarcastic  ap- 
proval of  anything  in  the  way  of  inquiry  which 
his  own  curiosity  might  attempt.  "I  may  be 
even  with  her  yet,"  he  thought,  "if  Mr.  Pedgift 
will  help  me! — Stop,  sir!"  he  called  out,  desper- 
ately, as  the  gig  came  up  with  him.  "If  you 
please,  sir,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Pedgift  Senior  slackened  the  pace  of  his  fast- 
trotting  mare,  without  pulling  up.  "Come  to 
the  office  in  half  an  hour,"  he  said;  "I'm  busy 
now."  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  with- 
out noticing  Mr.  Bashwood's  bow,  he  gave  the 
mare  the  rein  again,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an- 
other minute, 

Mr.  Bash  wood  sat  down  once  more  in  a  shady 
place  by  the  roadside.  He  appeared  to  be  in- 
capable of  feeling  any  slight  but  the  one  unpar- 
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donable  slight  put  upon  him  by  Miss  Gwilt.  He 
not  only  declined  to  resent,  he  even  made  the 
best  of  Mr.  Pedgift's  unceremonious  treatment 
of  him.  "Half  an  hour,"  he  said,  resignedly. 
"Time  enough  to  compose  myself;  and  I  want 
time.  Very  kind  of  Mr.  Pedgift,  though  he 
mightn't  have  meant  it." 

The  sense  of  oppression  on  his  head  forced  him 
once  again  to  remove  his  hat.  He  sat  with  it  on 
his  lap,  deep  in  thought  ;  his  face  bent  low,  and 
the  wavering  fingers  of  one  hand  drumming  ab- 
sently on  the  crown  of  the  hat.  If  Mr.  Pedgift 
the  elder,  seeing  him  as  he  sat  now,  could  only 
have  looked  a  little  way  into  the  future,  the 
monotonously  drumming  hand  of  the  deputy- 
steward  might  have  been  strong  enough,  feeble 
as  it  was,  to  stop  the  lawyer  by  the  roadside.  It 
was  the  worn,  weary,  miserable  old  hand  of  a 
worn,  weary,  miserable  old  man  ;  but  it  was,  for 
all  that  (to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Pedgift's 
own  parting  prediction  to  Allan),  the  hand  that 
was  now  destined  to  "let  the  light  in  on  Miss 
Gwilt." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  OLD  MAN'S   HEART. 

PUNCTUAL  to  the  moment,  when  the  half 
hour's  interval  had  expired,  Mr.  Bashwood  was 
announced  at  the  office  as  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Pedgift  by  special  appointment. 
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The  lawyer  looked  up  from  his  papers  with  an 
air  of  annoyance :  he  had  totally  forgotten  the 
meeting  by  the  roadside.  "See  what  he  wants," 
said  Pedgift  Senior  to  Pedgift  Junior,  working 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  "And  if  it's  noth- 
ing of  importance,  put  it  off  to  some  other  time." 

Pedgift  Junior  swiftly  disappeared  and  swiftly 
returned. 

"Well?"  asked  the  father. 

"Well,"  answered  the  son,  "he  is  rather  more 
shaky  and  unintelligible  than  usual.  I  can  make 
nothing  out  of  him,  except  that  he  persists  in 
wanting  to  see  you.  My  own  idea,"  pursued 
Pedgift  Junior,  with  his  usual,  sardonic  gravity, 
"is  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  fit,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  acknowledge  your  uniform  kindness  to 
him  by  obliging  you  with  a  private  view  of  the 
whole  proceeding." 

Pedgift  Senior  habitually  matched  everybody 
— his  son  included — with  their  own  weapons. 
"Be  good  enough  to  remember,  Augustus,"  he 
rejoined,  "that  My  Room  is  not  a  Court  of  Law. 
A  bad  joke  is  not  invariably  followed  by  *  roars 
of  laughter'  here.  Let  Mr.  Bash  wood  come  in." 

Mr.  Bashwood  was  introduced,  and  Pedgift 
Junior  withdrew.  "You  mustn't  bleed  him, 
sir,"  whispered  the  incorrigible  joker,  as  he 
passed  the  back  of  his  father's  chair.  "Hot- 
water  bottles  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  a  mus- 
tard plaster  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach — that's  the 
modern  treatment." 

"Sit  down,  Bashwood,"  said  Pedgift  Senior, 
when  they  were  alone.  "And  don't  forget  that 
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time's  money.  Out  with  it,  whatever  it  is,  at 
the  quickest  possible  rate,  and  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words. " 

These  preliminary  directions,  bluntly  but  not 
at  all  unkindly  spoken,  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  painful  agitation  under  which 
Mr.  Bashwood  was  suffering.  He  stammered 
more  helplessly,  he  trembled  more  continuously 
than  usual,  as  he  made  his  little  speech  of  thanks, 
and  added  his  apologies  at  the  end  for  intruding 
on  his  patron  in  business  hours. 

4 '  Every  body  in  the  place,  Mr.  Pedgift,  sir, 
knows  your  time  is  valuable.  Oh,  dear,  yes! 
oh,  dear,  yes!  most  valuable,  most  valuable! 
Excuse  me,  sir,  I'm  coming  out  with  it.  Your 
goodness — or  rather  your  business — no,  your 
goodness  gave  me  half  an  hour  to  wait — and  I 
have  thought  of  what  I  had  to  say,  and  prepared 
it,  and  put  it  short. ' '  Having  got  as  far  as  that, 
he  stopped  with  a  pained,  bewildered  look. '  He 
had  put  it  away  in  his  memory,  and  now,  when 
the  time  came,  he  was  too  confused  to  find  it. 
And  there  was  Mr.  Pedgift  mutely  waiting;  his 
face  and  manner  expressive  alike  of  that  silent 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  own  time  which  every 
patient  who  has  visited  a  great  doctor,  every 
client  who  has  consulted  a  lawyer  in  large  prac- 
tice, knows  so  well.  "Have  you  heard  the  news, 
sir?"  stammered  Mr.  Bashwood,  shifting  his 
ground  in  despair,  and  letting  the  uppermost 
idea  in  his  mind  escape  him,  simply  because  it 
was  the  one  idea  in  him  that  was  ready  to  come 
out. 
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"Does  it  concern  me?"  asked  Pedgift  Senior, 
mercilessly  brief,  and  mercilessly  straight  in 
coming  to  the  point. 

"It  concerns  a  lady,  sir — no,  not  a  lady— a 
young  man,  I  ought  to  say,  in  whom  you  used 
to  feel  some  interest.  Oh,  Mr0  Pedgift,  sir,  what 
do  you  think !  Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Gwilt 
have  gone  up  to  London  together  to-day — alone, 
sir — alone  in  a  carriage  reserved  for  their  two 
selves.  Do  you  think  he's  going  to  marry  her? 
Do  you  really  think,  like  the  rest  of  them,  he's 
going  to  marry  her?" 

He  put  the  question  with  a  sudden  flush  in  his 
face  and  a  sudden  energy  in  his  manner.  His 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  lawyer's  time,  his  con- 
viction of  the  greatness  of  the  lawyer's  conde- 
scension, his  constitutional  shyness  and  timidity 
— all  yielded  together  to  his  one  overwhelming 
interest  in  hearing  Mr.  Pedgift's  answer.  He 
was  loud  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  putting 
the.  question. 

"After  my  experience  of  Mr,  Armadale," 
said  the  lawyer,  instantly  hardening  in  look 
and  manner,  "I  believe  him  to  be  infatuated 
enough  to  marry  Miss  Gwilt  a  dozen  times  over, 
if  Miss  Gwilt  chose  to  ask  him.  Your  news 
doesn't  surprise  me  in  the  least,  Bashwood. 
I'm  sorry  for  him.  I  can  honestly  say  that, 
though  he  has  set  my  advice  at  defiance.  And 
I'm  more  sorry  still,"  he  continued,  softening 
again  as  his  mind  reverted  to  his  interview  with 
Neelie  under  the  trees  of  the  park — "I'm  more 
sorry  still  for  another  person  who  shall  be  name- 
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less.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  all  this?  And 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he  re- 
sumed, noticing  for  the  first  time  the  abject  mis- 
ery in  Mr.  Bash  wood's  manner,  the  blank  de- 
spair in  Mr.  Bashwood's  face,  which  his  answer 
had  produced.  ''Are  you  ill?  Is  there  some- 
thing behind  the  curtain  that  you're  afraid  to 
bring  out?  I  don't  understand  it.  Have  you 
come  here — here  in  my  private  room,  in  business 
hours— with  nothing  to  tell  me  but  that  young 
Armadale  has  been  fool  enough  to  ruin  his  pros- 
pects for  life?  Why,  I  foresaw  it  all  weeks 
since,  and  what  is  more,  I  as  good  as  told  him 
so  at  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  the 
great  house." 

At  those  last  words,  Mr.  Bashwood  suddenly 
rallied.  The  lawyer's  passing  reference  to  the 
great  house  had  led  him  back  in  a  moment  to 
the  purpose  that  he  had  in  view. 

"That's  it,  sir!"  he  said,  eagerly;  "that's 
what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about ;  that's 
what  I've  been  preparing  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Pedgift,  sir,  the  last  time  you  were  at  the  great 
house,  when  you  came  away  in  your  gig,  you — 
you  overtook  me  on  the  drive." 

"I  dare  say  I  did,"  remarked  Pedgift,  resign- 
edly. "My  mare  happens  to  be  a  trifle  quicker 
on  her  legs  than  you  are  on  yours,  Bashwood. 
Go  on,  go  on.  We  shall  come  in  time,  I  sup- 
pose, to  what  you  are  driving  at." 

"You  stopped,  and  spoke  to  me,  sir,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Bashwood,  advancing  more  and  more  eagerly 
to  his  end.  * '  You  said  you  suspected  me  of  feel- 
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ing  some  curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt,  and  you 
told  me  (I  remember  the  exact  words,  sir) — you 
told  me  to  gratify  my  curiosity  by  all  means, 
for  you  didn't  object  to  it." 

Pedgift  Senior  began  for  the  first  time  to  look 
interested  in  hearing  more. 

"I  remember  something  of  the  sort,"  he  re- 
plied; "and  I  also  remember  thinking  it  rather 
remarkable  that  you  should  happen — we  won't 
put  it  in  any  more  offensive  way — to  be  exactly 
under  Mr.  Armadale's  open  window  while  I  was 
talking  to  him.  It  might  have  been  accident, 
of  course ;  but  it  looked  rather  more  like  curi- 
osity. I  could  only  judge  by  appearances," 
concluded  Pedgift,  pointing  his  sarcasm  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  "and  appearances,  Bashwood, 
were  decidedly  against  you." 

"I  don't  deny  it,  sir.  I  only  mentioned  the 
circumstance  because  I  wished  to  acknowledge 
that  I  was  curious,  and  am  curious  about  Miss 
Gwilt." 

"Why?"  asked  Pedgift  Senior,  seeing  some- 
thing under  the  surface  in  Mr.  Bashwood's  face 
and  manner,  but  utterly  in  the  dark  thus  far  as 
to  what  that  something  might  be. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  mo- 
ment passed,  Mr.  Bashwood  took  the  refuge 
usually  taken  by  nervous,  unready  men,  placed 
in  his  circumstances,  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  He  simply  reiterated  the  assertion 
that  he  had  just  made.  "I  feel  some  curiosity, 
sir,"  he  said,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  dogged- 
ness  and  timidity,  "about  Miss  Gwilt." 
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There  was  another  moment  of  silence.  In 
spite  of  his  practiced  acuteness  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  the  lawyer  was  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  The  case  of  Mr.  Bash  wood  presented  the 
one  human  riddle  of  all  others  which  he  was 
least  qualified  to  solve.  Though  year  after  year 
witnesses  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases, 
the  remorseless  disinheriting  of  nearest  and  dear- 
est relations,  the  unnatural  breaking-up  of  sa- 
cred family  ties,  the  deplorable  severance  of  old 
and  firm  friendships,  due  entirely  to  the  intense 
self-absorption  which  the  sexual  passion  can  pro- 
duce when  it  enters  the  heart  of  an  old  man,  the 
association  of  love  with  infirmity  and  gray  hairs 
arouses,  nevertheless,  all  the  world  over,  no 
other  idea  than  the  idea  of  extravagant  improb- 
ability or  extravagant  absurdity  in  the  general 
mind.  If  the  interview  now  taking  place  in  Mr. 
Pedgift's  consulting-room  had  taken  place  at 
his  dinner-table  instead,  when  wine  had  opened 
his  mind  to  humorous  influences,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  suspected  the 
truth.  But,  in  his  business  hours,  Pedgif  t  Senior 
was  in  the  habit  of  investigating  men's  motives 
seriously  from  the  business  point  of  view ;  and 
he  was  on  that  very  account  simply  incapable 
of  conceiving  any  improbability  so  startling,  any 
absurdity  so  enormous,  as  the  absurdity  and  im- 
probability of  Mr.  Bashwood's  being  in  love. 

Some  men  in  the  lawyer's  position  would  have 
tried  to  force  their  way  to  enlightenment  by  ob- 
stinately repeating  the  unanswered  question. 
Pedgif  t  Senior  wisely  postponed  the  question 
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until  he  had  moved  the  conversation  on  another 
step.  "  Well,"  he  resumed,  "let  us  say  you  feel 
a  curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt.  What  next?" 

The  palms  of  Mr  Bash  wood's  hands  began  to 
moisten  under  the  influence  of  his  agitation,  as 
they  had  moistened  in  the  past  days  when  he 
had  told  the  story  of  his  domestic  sorrows  to 
Midwinter  at  the  great  house.  Once  more  he 
rolled  his  handkerchief  into  a  ball,  and  dabbed 
it  softly  to  and  fro  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

"May  I  ask  if  I  am  right,  sir,"  he  began,  "in 
believing  that  you  have  a  very  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt?  You  are  quite  con- 
vinced, I  think — " 

"My  good  fellow,"  interrupted  Pedgift 
Senior,  "why  need  you  be  in  any  doubt  about 
it?  You  were  under  Mr.  Armadale's  open  win- 
do  wall  the  while  I  was  talking  to  him;  and  your 
ears,  I  presume,  were  not  absolutely  shut." 

Mr.  Bashwood  showed  no  sense  of  the  inter- 
ruption. The  little  sting  of  the  lawyer's  sarcasm 
was  lost  in  the  nobler  pain  that  wrung  him  from 
the  wound  inflicted  by  Miss  Gwilt. 

"You  are  quite  convinced,  I  think,  sir,"  he 
resumed,  "that  there  are  circumstances  in  this 
lady's  past  life  which  would  be  highly  discredi- 
table to  her  if  they  were  discovered  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  " 

"The  window  was  open  at  the  great  house, 
Bashwood;  and  your  ears,  I  presume,  were  not 
absolutely  shut, ' ' 

Still  impenetrable  to  the  sting,  Mr.  Bashwood 
persisted  more  obstinately  than  ever. 
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" Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,"  he  said, 
"your  long  experience  in  such  things  has  even 
suggested  to  you,  sir,  that  Miss  Gwilt  might 
turn  out  to  be  known  to  the  police?" 

Pedgift  Senior's  patience  gave  way.  "Y"ou 
have  been  over  ten  minutes  in  this  room,"  he 
broke  out.  ''Can  you,  or  can  you  not,  tell  me 
in  plain  English  what  you  want?  " 

In  plain  English — with  the  passion  that  had 
transformed  him,  the  passion  which  (in  Miss 
G wilt's  own  words)  had  made  a  man  of  him, 
burning  in  his  haggard  cheeks — Mr.  Bash  wood 
met  the  challenge,  and  faced  the  lawyer  (as  the 
worried  sheep  faces  the  dog)  on  his  own  ground. 

"I  wish  to  say,  sir,"  he  answered,  "that  your 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  my  opinion  too.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  something  wrong  in  Miss  Gwilt's 
past  life  which  she  keeps  concealed  from  every- 
body, and  I  want  to  be  the  man  who  knows  it." 

Pedgift  Senior  saw  his  chance,  and  instantly 
reverted  to  the  question  that  he  had  postponed. 
"Why?"  he  asked  for  the  second  time. 

For  the  second  time  Mr.  Bashwood  hesitated. 

Could  he  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  mad 
enough  to  love  her,  and  mean  enough  to  be  a 
spy  for  her?  Could  he  say,  She  has  deceived 
me  from  the  first,  and  she  has  deserted  me,  now 
her  object  is  served.  After  robbing  me  of  my 
happiness,  robbing  me  of  my  honor,  robbing  me 
of  my  last  hope  left  in  life,  she  has  gone  from 
me  forever,  and  left  me  nothing  but  my  old 
man's  longing,  slow  and  sly,  and  strong  and 
changeless,  for  revenge.  Revenge  that  I  may 
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have,  if  1 1  can  poison  her  success  by  dragging 
her  frailties  into  the  public  view.  Revenge  that 
I  will  buy  (for  what  is  gold  or  what  is  life  to 
me?)  with  the  last  farthing  of  my  hoarded  money 
and  the  last  drop  of  my  stagnant  blood.  Could 
he  say  that  to  the  man  who  sat  waiting  for  his 
answer?  No;  he  could  only  crush  it  down  and 
be  silent. 

The  lawyer's  expression  began  to  harden  once 
more. 

"One  of  us  must  speak  out, "  he  said;  "and, 
as  you  evidently  won't,  I  will.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  this  extraordinary  anxiety  of  yours  to 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  Miss  Gwilt's 
secrets,  in  one  of  two  ways.  Your  motive  is 
either  an  excessively  mean  one  (no  offense, 
Bashwood,  I  am  only  putting  the  case),  or  an 
excessively  generous  one.  After  my  experience 
of  your  honest  character  and  your  creditable 
conduct,  it  is  only  your  due  that  I  should  ab- 
solve you  at  once  of  the  mean  motive.  I  believe 
you  are  as  incapable  as  I  am^-I  can  say  no 
more — of  turning  to  mercenary  account  any  dis- 
coveries you  might  make  to  Miss  Gwilt's  prej- 
udice in  Miss  Gwilt's  past  life.  Shall  I  go  on 
any  further?  or  would  you  prefer,  on  second 
thoughts,  opening  your  mind  frankly  to  me  of 
your  own  accord?  " 

"I  should  prefer  not  interrupting  you,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Bashwood. 

"As  you  please,"  pursued  Pedgift  Senior. 
"Having  absolved  you  of  the  mean  motive,  I 
come  to  the  generous  motive  next.  It  is  possible 
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that  you  are  an  unusually  grateful  man ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Armadale  has  been  remark- 
ably kind  to  you.  After  employing  you  under 
Mr.  Midwinter,  in  the  steward's  office,  he  has 
had  confidence  enough  in  your  honesty  and  your 
capacity,  now  his  friend  has  left  him,  to  put  his 
business  entirely  and  unreservedly  in  your  hands. 
It's  not  in  my  experience  of  human  nature — but 
it  may  be  possible,  nevertheless — that  you  are 
so  gratefully  sensible  of  that  confidence,  and  so 
gratefully  interested  in  your  employer's  welfare, 
that  you  can't  see  him,  in  his  friendless  posi- 
tion, going  straight  to  his  own  disgrace  and  ruin, 
without  making  an  effort  to  save  him.  To  pat 
it  in  two  words.  Is  it  your  idea  that  Mr.  Arma- 
dale might  be  prevented  from  marrying  Miss 
Gwilt,  if  he  could  be  informed  in  time  of  her 
real  character?  And  do  you  wish  to  be  the  man 
who  opens  his  eyes  to  the  truth?  If  that  is  the 
case—" 

He  stopped  in  astonishment.  Acting  under 
some  uncontrollable  impulse,  Mr.  Bash  wood  had 
started  to  his  feet.  He  stood,  with  his  withered 
face  lit  up  by  a  sudden  irradiation  from  within, 
which  made  him  look  younger  than  his  age  by 
a  good  twenty  years — he  stood,  gasping  for 
breath  enough  to  speak,  and  gesticulated  en- 
treatingly  at  the  lawyer  with  both  hands. 

"Say  it  again,  sir!"  he  burst  out,  eagerly, 
recovering  his  breath  before  Pedgift  Senior  had 
recovered  his  surprise.  "The  question  about 
Mr.  Armadale,  sir !  —  only  once  more !  —  only 
once  more,  Mr.  Pedgift,  please!" 
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With  his  practiced  observation  closely  and 
distrustfully  at  work  on  Mr.  Bashwood's  face, 
Pedgift  Senior  motioned  to  him  to  sit  down 
again,  and  put  the  question  for  the  second  time. 

"Do  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  repeating 
the  sense,  but  not  the  words  of  the  question, 
"that  Mr.  Armadale  might  be  parted  from  Miss 
Gwilt,  if  she  could  be  shown  to  him  as  she  really 
is?  Yes,  sir !  And  do  I  wish  to  be  the  man  who 
does  it?  Yes,  sir!  yes,  sir!  !  yes,  sir!  !  !" 

"It's  rather  strange,"  remarked  the  lawyer, 
looking  at  him  more  and  more  distrustfully, 
"that  you  should  be  so  violently  agitated,  simply 
because  my  question  happens  to  have  hit  the 
mark." 

The  question  happened  to  have  hit  a  mark 
which  Pedgif t  little  dreamed  of.  It  had  released 
Mr.  Bashwood's  mind  in  an  instant  from  the 
dead  pressure  of  his  one  dominant  idea  of  re- 
venge, and  had  shown  him  a  purpose  to  be 
achieved  by  the  discovery  of  Miss  Gwilt's  se- 
crets which  had  never  occurred  to  him  till  that 
moment.  The  marriage  which  he  had  blindly 
regarded  as  inevitable  was  a  marriage  that 
might  be  stopped — not  in  Allan's  interests,  but 
in  his  own — and  the  woman  whom  he  believed 
that  he  had  lost  might  yet,  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances, be  a  woman  won !  His  brain  whirled  as 
he  thought  of  it.  His  own  roused  resolution  al- 
most daunted  him,  by  its  terrible  incongruity 
with  all  the  familiar  habits  of  his  mind,  and  all 
the  customary  proceedings  of  his  life. 

Finding  his  last  remark  unanswered,  Pedgif  t 
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Senior  considered  a  little  before  he  said  anything 
more. 

"One  thing  is  clear,"  reasoned  the  lawyer  with 
himself.  "His  true  motive  in  this  matter  is  a 
motive  which  he  is  afraid  to  avow.  My  ques- 
tion evidently  offered  him  a  chance  of  mislead- 
ing me,  and  he  has  accepted  it  on  the  spot. 
That's  enough  for  me.  If  I  was  Mr.  Armadale's 
lawyer,  the  mystery  might  be  worth  investigat- 
ing. As  things  are,  it's  no  interest  of  mine  to 
hunt  Mr.  Bashwood  from  one  lie  to  another  till  I 
run  him  to  earth  at  last.  I  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it;  and  I  shall  leave  him  free  to 
follow  his  own  roundabout  courses,  in  his  own 
roundabout  way."  Having  arrived  at  that  con- 
clusion, Pedgift  Senior  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  rose  briskly  to  terminate  the  interview. 

."Don't  be  alarmed,  Bashwood,"  he  began. 
"The  subject  of  our  conversation  is  a  subject  ex- 
hausted, so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  only 
a  few  last  words  to  say,  and  it's  a  habit  of  mine, 
as  you  know,  to  say  my  last  words  on  my  legs. 
Whatever  else  I  may  be  in  the  dark  about,  I 
have  made  one  discovery,  at  any  rate.  I  have 
found  out  what  you  really  want  with  me — at 
last!  You  want  me  to  help  you. " 

"If  you  would  be  so  very,  very  kind,  sir!" 
stammered  Mr.  Bashwood.  "If  you  would  only 
give  me  the  great  advantage  of  your  opinion  and 
advice." 

"Wait  a  bit,  Bashwood.  We  will  separate 
those  two  things,  if  you  please.  A  lawyer  may 
offer  an  opinion  like  any  other  man ;  but  when  a 
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lawyer  gives  his  advice — by  the  Lord  Harry, 
sir,  it's  Professional!  You're  welcome  to  my 
opinion  in  this  matter ;  I  have  disguised  it  from 
nobody.  I  believe  there  have  been  events  in 
Miss  Gwilt's  career  which  (if  they  could  be  dis- 
covered) would  even  make  Mr.  Armadale,  infat- 
uated as  he  is,  afraid  to  marry  her — supposing, 
of  course,  that  he  really  is  going  to  marry  her; 
for,  though  the  appearances  are  in  favor  of  it  so 
far,  it  is  only  an  assumption,  after  all.  As  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the  blots  on 
this  woman's  character  might  or  might  not  be 
brought  to  light  in  time — she  may  be  married  by 
license  in  a  fortnight  if  she  likes — that  is  a 
branch  of  the  question  on  which  I  positively  de- 
cline to  enter.  It  implies  speaking  in  my  char- 
acter as  a  lawyer,  and  giving  you,  what  I  decline 
positively  to  give  you,  my  professional  advice?" 
"Oh,  sir,  don't  say  that!"  pleaded  Mr.  Bash- 
wood.  "Don't  deny  me  the  great  favor,  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  your  advice!  I  have 
such  a  poor  head,  Mr.  Pedgif  t !  I  am  so  old  and 
so  slow,  sir,  and  I  get  so  sadly  startled  and  wor- 
ried when  I'm  thrown  out  of  my  ordinary  ways. 
It's  quite  natural  you  should  be  a  little  impatient 
with  me  for  taking  up  your  time — I  know  that 
time  is  money,  to  a  clever  man  like  you.  Would 
you  excuse  me — would  you  please  excuse  me,  if 
I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  saved  a  little  some- 
thing, a  few  pounds,  sir ;  and  being  quite  lone- 
ly, with  nobody  dependent  on  me,  I'm  sure  I 
may  spend  my  savings  as  I  please?"  Blind  to 
every  consideration  but  the  one  consideration  of 
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propitiating  Mr.  Pedgift,  he  took  out  a  dingy, 
ragged  old  -pocket-book,  and  tried,  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  to  open  it  on  the  lawyer's  table. 

4 'Put  your  pocket-book  back  directly,"  said 
Pedgift  Senior.  "  Richer  men  than  you  have 
tried  that  argument  with  me,  and  have  found 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  (off  the  stage)  as 
a  lawyer  who  is  not  to  be  bribed.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  If  you  want  to  know 
why,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Gwilt 
ceased  to  be  professionally  interesting  to  me  on 
the  day  when  I  ceased  to  be  Mr.  Armadale's 
lawyer.  I  may  have  other  reasons  besides, 
which  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  mention. 
The  reason  already  given  is  explicit  enough.  Go 
your  own  way,  and  take  your  responsibility  on 
your  own  shoulders.  You  may  venture  within 
reach  of  Miss  G wilt's  claws,  arid  come  out  again 
without  being  scratched.  Time  will  show.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  wish  you  good-morning — and 
I  own,  to  my  shame,  that  I  never  knew  till  to- 
day what  a  hero  you  were. ' ' 

This  time,  Mr.  Bashwood  felt  the  sting.  With- 
out another  word  of  expostulation  or  entreaty, 
without  even  saying  "Good-morning"  on  his 
side,  he  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it  softly,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  parting  look  in  his  face,  and  the  sudden 
silence  that  had  fallen  on  him,  were  not  lost  on 
Pedgift  Senior.  "Bashwood  will  end  badly," 
said  the  lawyer,  shuffling  his  papers,  and  return- 
ing impenetrably  to  his  interrupted  work. 
Vol.  9—1 
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The  change  in  Mr.  Bashwood's  face  and  man- 
ner to  something  dogged  and  self-contained  was 
so  startlingly  uncharacteristic  of  him,  that  it 
even  forced  itself  on  the  notice  of  Pedgift  Junior 
and  the  clerks  as  he  passed  through  the  outer 
office.  Accustomed  to  make  the  old  man  their 
butt,  they  took  a  boisterously  comic  view  of  the 
marked  alteration  in  him.  Deaf  to  the  merci- 
less raillery  with  which  he  was  assailed  on  all 
sides,  he  stopped  opposite  young  Pedgift,  and, 
looking  him  attentively  in  the  face,  said,  in  a 
quiet,  absent  manner,  like  a  man  thinking  aloud, 
"I  wonder  whether  you  would  help  me?" 

"Open  an  account  instantly,"  said  Pedgift 
Junior  to  the  clerks,  "in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood.  Place  a  chair  for  Mr.  Bashwood,  with  a 
footstool  close  by,  in  case  he  wants  it.  Supply 
me  with  a  quire  of  extra  double-wove  satin 
paper,  and  a  gross  of  picked  quills,  to  take  notes 
of  Mr.  Bashwood's  case;  and  inform  my  father 
instantly  that  I  am  going  to  leave  him  and  set 
up  in  business  for  myself,  on  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Bashwood's  patronage.  Take  a  seat,  sir, 
pray  take  a  seat,  and  express  your  feelings 
freely." 

Still  impenetrably  deaf  to  the  raillery  of  which 
he  was  the  object,  Mr.  Bashwood  waited  until 
Pedgift  Junior  had  exhausted  himself,  and  then 
turned  quietly  away. 

"I  ought  to  have  known  better,"  he  said,  in 
the  same  absent  manner  as  before.  "He  is  his 
father's  son  all  over — he  would  make  game  of 
me  on  my  death-bed."  He  paused  a  moment 
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at  the  door,  mechanically  brushing  his  hat  with 
his  hand,  and  went  out  into  the  street. 

The  bright  sunshine  dazzled  his  eyes,  the  pass- 
ing vehicles  and  foot-passengers  startled  and  be- 
wildered him.  He  shrank  into  a  by-street,  and 
put  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  "I'd  better  go 
home,"  he  thought,  "and  shut  myself  up,  and 
think  about  it  in  my  own  room." 

His  lodging  was  in  a  small  house,  in  the  poor 
quarter  of  the  town.  He  let  himself  in  with  his 
key,  and  stole  softly  upstairs.  The  one  little 
room  he  possessed  met  him  cruelly,  look  round  it 
where  he  might,  with  silent  memorials  of  Miss 
Gwilt.  On  the  chimney-piece  were  the  flowers 
she  had  given  him  at  various  times,  all  withered 
long  since,  and  all  preserved  on  a  little  china 
pedestal,  protected  by  a  glass  shade.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  wretched  colored  print  of  a  woman, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  nicely  framed  and 
glazed,  because  there  was  a  look  in  it  that  re- 
minded him  of  her  face.  In  his  clumsy  old  ma- 
hogan)T  writing-desk  were  the  few  letters,  brief 
and  peremptory,  which  she  had  written  to  him 
at  the  time  when  he  was  watching  and  listening 
meanly  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  to  please  her.  And 
when,  turning  his  back  on  these,  he  sat  down 
wearily  on  his  sofa-bedstead — there,  hanging- 
over  one  end  of  it,  was  the  gaudy  cravat  of  blue 
satin,  which  he  had  bought  because  she  had  told 
him  she  liked  bright  colors,  and  which  he  had 
never  yet  had  the  courage  to  wear,  though  he 
had  taken  it  out  morning  after  morning  with  the 
resolution  to  put  it  on !  Habitually  quiet  in  his 
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actions,  habitually  restrained  in  his  language,  he 
now  seized  the  cravat  as  if  it  was  a  living  thing 
that  could  feel,  and  flung  it  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  with  an  oath. 

The  time  passed;  and  still,  though  his  resolu- 
tion to  stand  between  Miss  Gwilt  and  her  mar- 
riage remained  unbroken,  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  discovering  the  means  which  might  lead 
him  to  his  end.  .  The  more  he  thought  and 
thought  of  it,  the  darker  and  the  darker  his 
course  in  the  future  looked  to  him. 

He  rose  again,  as  wearily  as  he  had  sat  down, 
and  went  to  his  cupboard.  "I'm  feverish  and 
thirsty,"  he  said;  "a  cup  of  tea  may  help  me." 
He  opened  his  canister,  and  measured  out  his 
small  allowance  of  tea,  less  carefully  than  usual. 
"Even  my  own  hands  won't  serve  me  to-day  i" 
he  thought,  as  he  scraped  together  the  few  grains 
of  tea  that  he  had  spilled,  and  put  them  care- 
fully back  in  the  canister. 

In  that  fine  summer  weather,  the  one  fire  in 
the  house  was  the  kitchen  fire.  He  went  down- 
stairs for  the  boiling  water,  with  his  tea-pot  in 
his  hand. 

Nobody  but  the  landlady  was  in  the  kitchen. 
She  was  one  of  the  many  English  matrons  whose 
path  through  this  world  is  a  path  of  thorns;  and 
who  take  a  dismal  pleasure,  whenever  the.  op- 
portunity is  afforded  them,  in  inspecting  the 
scratched  and  bleeding  feet  of  other  people  in  a 
like  condition  with  themselves.  Her  one  vice 
was  of  the  lighter  sort — the  vice  of  curiosity; 
and  among  the  many  counterbalancing  virtues 
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she  possessed  was  the  virtue  of  greatly  respect- 
ing Mr.  Bashwood,  as  a  lodger  whose  rent  was 
regularly  paid,  and  whose  ways  were  always 
quiet  and  civil  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

"What  did  you  please  to  want,  sir?"  asked 
the  landlady.  "Boiling  water,  is  it?  Did  you 
ever  know  the  water  boil,  Mr.  Bashwood,  when 
you  wanted  it?  Did  you  ever  see  a  sulkier  fire 
than  that?  I'll  put  a  stick  or  two  in,  if  you'll 
wait  a  little,  and  give  me  the  chance.  Dear, 
dear  me,  you'll  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  sir, 
but  how  poorly  you  do  look  to-day!" 

The  strain  on  Mr.  Bashwood's  mind  was  be- 
ginning to  tell.  Something  of  the  helplessness 
which  he  had  shown  at  the  station  appeared 
again  in  his  face  and  manner  as  he  put  his  tea- 
pot on  the  kitchen  table  and  sat  down. 

"I'm  in  trouble,  ma'am,"  he  said,  quietly; 
"and  I  find  trouble  gets  harder  to  bear  than  it 
used  to  be.  * ' 

"Ah,  you  may  well  say  that!"  groaned  the 
landlady.  " Pm  ready  for  the  undertaker,  Mr. 
Bashwood,  when  my  time  comes,  whatever  you 
may  be.  You're  too  lonely,  sir.  When  you're 
in  trouble,  it's  some  help — though  not  much — to 
shift  a  share  of  it  off  on  another  person's  shoul- 
ders. If  your  good  lady  had  only  been  alive 
now,  sir,  what  a  comfort  you  would  have  found 
her,  wouldn't  you?" 

A  momentary  spasm  of  pain  passed  across  Mr. 
Bashwood's  face.  The  landlady  had  ignorantly 
recalled  him  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  married 
life.  He  had  been  long  since  forced  to  quiet  her 
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curiosity  about  his  family  affairs  by  telling  her 
that  he  was  a  widower,  and  that  his  domestic 
circumstances  had  not  been  happy  ones ;  but  he 
had  taken  her  no  f  urtlier  into  his  confidence  than 
this.  The  sad  story  which  he  had  related  to 
Midwinter,  of  his  drunken  wife  who  had  ended 
her  miserable  life  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  was  a 
story  which  he  had  shrunk  from  confiding  to  the 
talkative  woman,  who  would  have  confided  it  in 
her  turn  to  every  one  else  in  the  house. 

"  What  I  always  say  to  my  husband  when  he's 
low,  sir,"  pursued  the  landlady,  intent  on  the 
kettle,  "is,  'What  would  you  do  now,  Sam, 
without  Me?'  When  his  temper  don't  get  the 
better  of  him  (it  will  boil  directly,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood),  he  says,  'Elizabeth,  I  could  do  nothing.' 
When  his  temper  does  get  the  better  of  him,  he 
says,  'I  should  try  the  public-house,  missus;  and 
I'll  try  it  now.'  Ah,  I've  got  my  troubles!  A 
man  with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  tippling 
in  a  public- house!  I  don't  call  to  mind,  Mr. 
Bashwood,  whether  you  ever  had  any  sons  and 
daughters?  And  yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  seem 
to  fancy  you  said  yes,  you  had.  Daughters,  sir, 
weren't  they?  and,  ah,  dear!  dear!  to  be  sure! 
all  dead." 

"I  had  one  daughter,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  patiently — "only  one,  who  died  before  she 
was  a  year  old." 

"Only  one!"  repeated  the  sympathizing  land- 
lady. "It's  as  near  boiling  as  it  ev^er  will  be, 
sir;  give  me  the  tea-pot.  Only  one!  Ah,  it 
comes  heavier  (don't  it?)  when  it's  an  only 
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child?  You  said  it  was  an  only  child,  I  think, 
didn't  you,  sir?" 

For  a  moment,  Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  the 
woman  with  vacant  eyes,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  answer  her.  After  ignorantly  recalling 
the  memory  of  the  wife  who  had  disgraced  him, 
she  was  now,  as  ignorantly,  forcing  him  back  on 
the  miserable  remembrance  of  the  son  who  had 
ruined  and  deserted  him.  For  the  first  time, 
since  he  had  told  his  story  to  Midwinter,  at  their 
introductory  interview  in  the  great  house,  his 
mind  reverted  once  more  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster  of  the  past.  Again  he  thought 
of  the  by -gone  days,  when  he  had  become  secur- 
ity for  his  son,  and  when  that  son's  dishonesty 
had  forced  him  to  sell  everything  he  possessed  to 
pay  the  forfeit  that  was  exacted  when  the  forfeit 
was  due.  "I  have  a  son,  ma'am,"  he  said,  be- 
coming conscious  that  the  landlady  was  looking 
at  him  in  mute  and  melancholy  surprise.  "I  did 
my  best  to  help  him  forward  in  the  world,  and 
he  has  behaved  very  badly  to  me." 

"Did  he,  now?"  rejoined  the  landlady,  with 
an  appearance  of  the  greatest  interest,  "Be- 
haved badly  to  you — almost  broke  your  heart, 
didn't  he?  Ah,  it  will  come  home  to  him,  sooner 
or  later.  Don't  you  fear!  ' Honor  your  father 
and  mother,'  wasn't  put  on  Moses's  tables  of 
stone  for  nothing,  Mr.  Bashwood.  Where  may 
he  be,  and  what  is  he  doing  now,  sir?" 

The  question  was  in  effect  almost  the  same  as 
the  question  which  Midwinter  had  put  when  the 
circumstances  had  been  described  to  him.  As 
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Mr.  Bashwood  had  answered  it  on  the  former 
occasion,  so  (in  nearly  the  same  words)  he  an- 
swered it  now.  • 

"My  son  is  in  London,  ma'am,  for  all  I  know 
to  the  contrary.  He  was  employed,  when  I  last 
heard  of  him,  in  no  very  creditable  way,  at  the 
Private  Inquiry  Office — " 

At  those  words  he  suddenly  checked  himself. 
His  face  flushed,  his  eyes  brightened ;  he  pushed 
away  the  cup  which  had  just  been  filled  for  him, 
and  rose  from  his  seat.  The  landlady  started 
back  a  step.  There  was  something  in  her  lodg- 
er's face  that  she  had  never  seen  in  it  before. 

4 'I  hope  I've  not  offended  you,  sir,"  said  the 
woman,  recovering  her  self-possession,  and  look- 
ing a  little  too  ready  to  take  offense  on  her  side, 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

"Far  from  it,  ma'am,  far  from  it!"  he  re- 
joined, in  a  strangely  eager,  hurried  way.  "I 
have  just  remembered  something — something 
very  important.  I  must  go  upstairs — it's  a  let- 
ter, a  letter,  a  letter.  I'll  come  back  to  my  tea, 
ma'am.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you,  you've  been  very  kind — I'll  say  good-by, 
if  you'll  allow  me,  for  the  present."  To  the 
landlady's  amazement,  he  cordially  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  made  for  the  door,  leaving  tea  and 
tea-pot  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  moment  he  reached  his  own  room,  he 
locked  himself  in.  For  a  little  while  he  stood 
holding  by  the  chimney-piece,  waiting  to  recover 
his  breath.  The  moment  he  could  move  again, 
he  opened  his  writing-desk  on  the  table.  "That 
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for  you,  Mr.  Pedgift  and  Son!"  he  said,  with  a 
snap  of  his  fingers  as  he  sat  down.  "I've  got  a 
son  too!" 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  —  a  knock,  soft, 
considerate,  and  confidential.  The  anxious  land- 
lady wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bash  wood  was 
ill,  and  begged  to  intimate  for  the  second  time 
that  she  earnestly  trusted  she  had  given  him  no 
offense. 

"No  !  no  !"  he  called  through  the  door.  "I'm 
quite  well  —  I'm  writing,  ma'am,  I'm  writing  — 
please  to  excuse  me.  She's  a  good  woman;  she's 
an  excellent  woman,"  he  thought,  when  the 
landlady  had  retired.  "I'll  make  her  a  little 
present.  My  mind's  so  unsettled,  I  might  never 
have  thought  of  it  but  for  her.  Oh,  if  my  boy 
is  at  the  office  still  !  Oh,  if  I  can  only  write  a 
letter  that  will  make  him  pity  me!" 

He  took  up  his  pen,  and  sat  thinking  anxious- 
ly, thinking  long,  before  he  touched  the  paper. 
Slowly,  with  many  patient  pauses  to  think  and 
think  again,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  make  his  writing  legible,  he  traced  these  lines  : 


DEAR  JAMES—  You  will  be  surprised,  I 
am  afraid,  to  see  my  handwriting.  Pray  don't 
suppose  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  money,  or  to 
reproach  you  for  having  sold  me  out  of  house 
and  home  when  you  forfeited  your  security,  and 
I  had  to  pay.  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  to  forget  the  past. 

"It  is  in  your  power  (if  you  are  still  at  the 
Private  Inquiry  Office)  to  do  me  a  great  service. 
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I  am  in  sore  anxiety  and  trouble  on  the  subject 
of  a  person  in  whom  I  am  interested.  The  per- 
son is  a  lady.  Please  don't  make  game  of  me 
for  confessing  this,  if  you  can  help  it.  If  you 
knew  what  I  am  now  suffering,  I  think  you 
would  be  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  make 
game  of  me. 

"I  would  enter  into  particulars,  only  I  know 
your  quick  temper,  and  I  fear  exhausting  your 
patience.  Perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
I  have  reason  to  believe  the  lady's  past  life 
has  not  been  a  very  creditable  one,  and  that  I 
am  interested — more  interested  than  words  can 
tell — in  finding  out  what  her  life  has  really  been, 
and  in  making  the  discovery  within  a  fortnight 
from  the  present  time. 

"Though  I  know  very  little  about  the  ways  of 
business  in  an  office  like  yours,  I  can  understand 
that,  without  first  having  the  lady's  present  ad- 
dress, nothing  can  be  done  to  help  me.  Unfort- 
unately, I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  her  pres- 
ent address.  I  only  know  that  she  went  to  town 
to-day,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  in  whose 
employment  I  now  am,  and  who  (as  I  believe) 
will  be  likely  to  write  to  me  for  money  before 
many  days  more  are  over  his  head. 

"Is  this  circumstance  of  a  nature  to  help  us? 
I  venture  to  say  'us,'  because  I  count  already, 
my  dear  boy,  on  your  kind  assistance  and  advice. 
Don't  let  money  stand  between  us;  I  have  saved 
a  little  something,  and  it  is  all  freely  at  your  dis- 
posal, Pray,  pray  write  to  me  by  return  of 
post !  If  you  will  only  try  your  best  to  end  the 
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dreadful  suspense  under  which  I  am  now  suffer- 
ing, you  will  atone  for  all  the  grief  and  disap- 
pointment you  caused  me  in  times  that  are  past, 
and  you  will  confer  an  obligation  that  he  will 
never  forget  on 

"Your  affectionate  father, 

"FELIX  BASHWOOD." 

After  waiting  a  little,  to  dry  his  eyes,  Mr. 
Bash  wood  added  the  date  and  address,  and  di- 
rected the  letter  to  his  son,  at  "The  Private  In- 
quiry Office,  Shadyside  Place,  London."  That 
done,  he  went  out  at  once,  and  posted  his  letter 
with  his  own  hands.  It  was  then  Monday;  and, 
if  the  answer  was  sent  by  return  of  post,  the 
answer  would  be  received  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

The  interval  day,  the  Tuesday,  was  passed  by 
Mr.  Bashwood  in  the  steward's  office  at  the  great 
house.  He  had  a  double  motive  for  absorbing 
himself  as  deeply  as  might  be  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations connected  with  the  management  of  the 
estate.  In  the  first  place,  employment  helped 
him  to  control  the  devouring  impatience  with 
which  he  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  next  day. 
In  the  second  place,  the  more  forward  he  was 
with  the  business  of  the  office,  the  more  free  he 
would  be  to  join  his  son  in  London,  without  at- 
tracting suspicion  to  himself  by  openly  neglect- 
ing the  interests  placed  under  his  charge. 

Toward  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  vague  rumors 
of  something  wrong  at  the  cottage  found  their 
way  (through  Major  Milroy's  servants)  to  the 
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servants  at  the  great  house,  and  attempted  in- 
effectually through  this  latter  channel  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Bash  wood,  impenetrably 
fixed  on  other  things.  The  major  and  Miss  Nee- 
lie  had  been  shut  up  together  in  mysterious  con- 
ference; and  Miss  Neelie's  appearance  after  the 
close  of  the  interview  plainly  'showed  that  she 
had  been  crying.  This  had  happened  on  the 
Monday  afternoon;  and  on  the  next  day  (that 
present  Tuesday)  the  major  had  startled  the 
household  by  announcing  briefly  that  his  daugh- 
ter wanted  a  change  to  the  air  of  the  seaside, 
and  that  he  proposed  taking  her  himself,  by  the 
next  train,  to  Lowestoft.  The  two  had  gone 
away  together,  both  very  serious  and  silent,  but 
both,  apparently,  very  good  friends,  for  all  that. 
Opinions  at  the  great  house  attributed  this  do- 
mestic revolution  to  the  reports  current  on  the 
subject  of  Allan  and  Miss  Gwilt.  Opinions  at 
the  cottage  rejected  that  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
on  practical  grounds.  Miss  Neelie  had  remained 
inaccessibly  shut  up  in  her  own  room,  from  the 
Monday  afternoon  to  the  Tuesday  morning  when 
her  father  took  her  away.  The  major,  during 
the  same  interval,  had  not  been  outside  the  door, 
and  had  spoken  to  nobody.  And  Mrs.  Milroy,  at 
the  first  attempt  of  her  new  attendant  to  inform 
her  of  the  prevailing  scandal  in  the  town,  had 
sealed  the  servant's  lips  by  flying  into  one  of  her 
terrible  passions  the  instant  Miss  G wilt's  name 
was  mentioned.  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened, of  course,  to  take  Major  Milroy  and  his 
daughter  so  suddenly  from  home ;  but  that  some- 
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thing  was  certainly  not  Mr.  Armadale^s  scandal- 
ous elopement,  in  broad  daylight,  with  Miss 
Gvvilt. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  evening  passed, 
and  no  other  event  happened  but  the  purely  pri- 
vate and  personal  event  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  cottage.  Nothing  occurred  (for  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  occur)  to  dissipate 
the  delusion  on  which  Miss  Gwilt  had  counted-  — 
the  delusion  which  all  Thorpe  Ambrose  now 
shared  with  Mr.  Bashwood,  that  she  had  gone 
privately  to  London  with  Allan  in  the  character 
of  Allan's  future  wife. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  the  postman,  en- 
tering the  street  in  which  Mr.  Bashwood  lived, 
was  encountered  by  Mr.  Bashwood  himself,  so 
eager  to  know  if  there  was  a  letter  for  him  that 
he  had  come  out  without  his  hat.  There  was 
a  letter  for  him — the  letter  that  he  longed  for 
from  his  vagabond  son. 

These  were  the  terms  in  which  Bashwood  the 
younger  answered  his  father's  supplication  for 
help — after  having  previously  ruined  his  father's 
prospects  for  life : 

"Shadyside  Place,  Tuesday,  July  29th. 
"MY  DEAR  DAD — "We  have  some  little  prac- 
tice in  dealing  with  mysteries  at  this  office;  but 
the  mystery  of  your  letter  beats  me  altogether. 
Are  you  speculating  on  the  interesting  hidden 
frailties  of  some  charming  woman?  Or,  after 
your  experience  of  matrimony,  are  you  actually 
going  to  give  me  a  stepmother  at  this  time  of 
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day?     Whichever  it  is,  upon  my  life  your  letter 
interests  me. 

"I  am  not  joking,  mind — though  the  tempta- 
tion is  not  an  easy  one  to  resist.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  given  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
my  valuable  time  already.  The  place  you  date 
from  sounded  somehow  familiar  to  me.  I  re- 
ferred back  to  the  memorandum-book,  and  found 
that  I  was  sent  down  to  Thorpe  Ambrose  to 
make  private  inquiries  not  very  long  since.  My 
employer  was  a  lively  old  lady,  who  was  too  sly 
to  give  us  her  right  name  and  address.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
found  out  who  she  was.  Her  name  is  Mrs 
Oldershaw;  and,  if  you  think  of  her  for  my 
stepmother,  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  think 
again  before  you  make  her  Mrs.  Bashwood. 

"If  it  is  not  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  then  all  I  can 
do,  so  far,  is  to  tell  you  how  you  may  find  out 
the  unknown  lady's  address.  Come  to  town 
yourself,  as  soon  as  you  get  the  letter  you  ex- 
pect from  the  gentleman  who  has  gone  away 
with  her  (I  hope  he  is  not  a  handsome  young 
man,  for  your  sake),  and  call  here.  I  will  send 
somebody  to  help  you  in  watching  his  hotel  or 
lodgings;  and  if  he  communicates  with  the  lady, 
or  the  lady  with  him,  you  may  consider  her  ad- 
dress discovered  from  that  moment.  Once  let 
me  identify  her,  and  know  where  she  is,  and  you 
shall  see  all  her  charming  little  secrets  as  plainly 
as  you  see  the  paper  on  which  your  affectionate 
son  is  now  writing  to  you. 

"A  word  more  about  the  terms.     I  am  as  will- 
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ing  as  you  are  to  be  friends  again ;  bat,  though 
I  own  you  were  out  of  pocket  by  me  once,  I  can't 
afford  to  be  out  of  pocket  by  you.  It  must  be 
understood  that  you  are  answerable  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  inquiry.  We  may  have  to  em- 
ploy some  of  the  women  attached  to  this  office, 
if  your  lady  is  too  wideawake  or  too  nice-look- 
ing to  be  dealt  with  by  a  man.  There  will  be 
cab  hire,  and  postage- stamps — admissions  to 
public  amusements,  if  she  is  inclined  that  way — 
shillings  for  pew-openers,  if  she  is  serious,  and 
takes  our  people  into  churches  to  hear  popular 
preachers,  and  so  on.  My  own  professional  ser- 
vices you  shall  have  gratis;  but  I  can't  lose  by 
you  as  well.  Only  remember  that,  and  you 
shall  have  your  way.  By-gones  shall  be  by- 
gones, and  we  will  forget  the  past. 
"Your  affectionate  son, 

" JAMES  BASHWOOD." 

In  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  help  placed,  at  last 
within  his  reach,  the  father  put  his  son's  atro- 
cious letter  to  his  lips.  "My  good  boy!"  he 
murmured,  tenderly — "my  dear,  good  boy!" 

He  put  the  letter  down,  and  fell  into  a  new 
train  of  thought.  The  next  question  to  face 
was  the  serious  question  of  time.  Mr.  Pedgift 
had  told  him  Miss  Gwilt  might  be  married  in  a 
fortnight.  One  day  of  the  fourteen  had  passed 
already,  and  another  was  passing.  He  beat  his 
hand  impatiently  on  the  table  at  his  side,  won- 
dering how  soon  the  want  of  money  would  force 
Allan  to  write  to  him  from  London.  "To- 
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morrow  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  Or  next 
day?" 

The  morrow  passed,  and  nothing  happened. 
The  next  day  came,  and  the  letter  arrived!  It 
was  on  business,  as  he  had  anticipated;  it  asked 
for  money,  as  he  had  anticipated;  and  there, 
at  the  end  of  it,  in  a  postscript,  was  the  address 
added,  concluding  with  the  words,  "You  may 
count  on  my  staying  here  till  further  notice." 

He  gave  one  deep  gasp  of  relief,  and  instantly 
busied  himself — though  there  were  nearly  two 
hours  to  spare  before  the  train  started  for  Lon- 
don— in  packing  his  bag.  The  last  thing  he 
put  in  was  his  blue  satin  cravat.  "She  likes 
bright  colors,"  he  said,  "and  she  may  see  me 
in  it  yet!" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISS     G  WILT'S     DIARY. 

"All  Saints'  Terrace,  New  Eoad,  London, 
July  %$th,  Monday  night.— I  can  hardly  hold 
my  head  up,  I  am  so  tired.  But  in  my  situa- 
tion, I  dare  not  trust  anything  to  memory.  Be- 
fore I  go  to  bed,  I  must  write  my  customary 
record  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

"So  far,  the  turn  of  luck  in  my  favor  (it  was 
long  enough  before  it  took  the  turn!)  seems 
likely  to  continue.  I  succeeded  in  forcing  Ar- 
madale— the  brute  required  nothing  short  of 
forcing! — to  leave  Thorpe  Ambrose  for  London, 
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alone  in  the  same  carriage  with  me,  before  all 
the  people  in  the  station.  There  was  a  full  at- 
tendance of  dealers  in  small  scandal,  all  staring 
hard  at  us,  and  all  evidently  drawing  their  own 
conclusions.  Either  I  knew  nothing  of  Thorpe 
Ambrose — or  the  tjwn  gossip  is  busy  enough  by 
this  time  with  Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Gwilt. 

"I  had  some  difficulty  with  him  for  the  first 
half -hour  after  we  left  the  station.  The  guard 
(delightful  man!  I  felt  so  grateful  to  him!)  had 
shut  us  up  together, .  in  expectation  of  half  a 
crown  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Armada! e  was 
suspicious  of  me,  and  he  showed  it  plainly.  Lit- 
tle by  little  I  tamed  my  wild  beast — partly  by 
taking  care  to  display  no  curiosity  about  his 
journey  to  town,  and  partly  by  interesting  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  friend  Midwinter;  dwell- 
ing especially  on  the  opportunity  that  now  offered 
itself  for  a  reconciliation  between  them.  I  kept 
harping  on  this  string  till  I  set  his  tongue  going, 
and  made  him  amuse  me  as  a  gentleman  is 
bound  to  do  when  he  has  the  honor  of  escorting 
a  lady  on  a  long  railway  journey. 

"What  little  mind  he  has  was  full,  of  course, 
of  his  own  affairs  and  Miss  Milroy's.  No  words 
can  express  the  clumsiness  he  showed  in  trying 
to  talk  about  himself,  without  taking  me  into 
his  confidence  or  mentioning  Miss  Milroy's  name. 

"He  was  going  to  London,  he  gravely  in- 
formed me,  on  a  matter  of  indescribable  interest 
to  him.  It  was  a  secret  for  the  present,  but  he 
hoped  to  tell  it  me  soon;  it  had  made  a  great 
difference  already  in  the  way  in  which  he  looked 
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at  the  slanders  spoken  of  him  in  Thorpe  Am- 
brose ;  he  was  too  happy  to  care  what  the  scan- 
dal-mongers said  of  him  now,  and  he  should 
soon  stop  their  mouths  by  appearing  in  a  new 
character  that  would  surprise  them  all.  So  he 
blundered  on,  with  the  firm  persuasion  that  he 
was  keeping  me  quite  in  the  dark.  It  was  hard 
not  to  laugh,  when  I  thought  of  my  anonymous 
letter  on  its  way  to  the  major;  but  I  managed  to 
control  myself— though,  I  must  own,  with  some 
difficulty.  As  the  time  wore  on,  I  began  to  feel 
a  terrible  excitement;  the  position  was,  I  think, 
a  little  too  much  for  me.  There  I  was,  alone 
with  him,  talking  in  the  most  innocent,  easy, 
familiar  manner,  and  having  it  in  my  mind  all 
the  time  to  brush  his  life  out  of  my  way,  when 
the  moment  comes,  as  I  might  brush  a  stain  off 
my  gown.  It  made  my  blood  leap,  and  my 
cheeks  flush.  I  caught  myself  laughing  once  or 
twice  much  louder  than  I  ought;  and  long  be- 
fore we  got  to  London  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
put  my  face  in  hiding  by  pulling  down  my  veil. 
" There  was  no  difficulty,  on  reaching  the  ter- 
minus, in  getting  him  to  come  in  the  cab  with 
me  to  the  hotel  where  Midwinter  is  staying. 
He  was  all  eagerness  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
dear  friend— principally,  I  have  no  doubt,  be- 
cause he  wants  the  dear  friend  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  elopement.  The  real  difficulty  lay, 
of  course,  with  Midwinter,  My  sudden  journey 
to  London  had  allowed  me  no  opportunity  of 
writing  io  combat  his  superstitious  conviction 
that  he  and  his  former  friend  are  better  apart. 
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I  thought  it  wise  to  leave  Armadale  in  the  cab 
at  the  door,  and  to  go  into  the  hotel  by  myself 
to  pave  the  way  for  him. 

"Fortunately,  Midwinter  had  not  gone  out. 
His  delight  at  seeing  me  some  days  sooner  than 
he  had  hoped  had  something  infectious  in  it,  I 
suppose.  Pooh!  I  may  own  the  truth  to  my 
own  diary !  There  was  a  moment  when  I  forgot 
everything  in  the  world  but  our  two  selves  as 
completely  as  he  did.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  back  in 
my  teeus — until  I  remembered  the  lout  in  the 
cab  at  the  door.  And  then  I  was  fi  ve-and-thirty 
again  in  an  instant. 

4 'His  face  altered  when  he  heard  who  was  be- 
low, and  what  it  was  I  wanted  of  him;  he  looked 
not  angry,  but  distressed.  He  yielded,  however, 
before  long,  not  to  my  reasons,  for  I  gave  him 
none,  but  to  my  entreaties.  His  eld  fondness 
for  his  friend  might  possibly  have  had  some 
share  in  persuading  him  against  his  will;  but 
my  own  opinion  is  that  he  acted  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  his  fondness  for  Me. 

"I  waited  in  the  sitting-room  while  he  went 
down  to  the  door;  so  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  between  them  when  they  first  saw  each 
other  again.  But  oh,  the  difference  between  the 
two  men  when  the  interval  had  passed,  and  they 
came  upstairs  together  and  joined  me. 

"They  were  both  agitated,  but  in  such  differ- 
ent ways!  The  hateful  Armadale,  so  loud  and 
red  and  clumsy;  the  dear,  lovable  Midwinter,  so 
pale  and  quiet,  with  such  a  gentleness  in  his 
voice  when  he  spoke,  and  such  tenderness  in  his 
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eyes  every  time  they  turned  my  way.  Arma- 
dale  overlooked  me  as  completely  as  if  I  had  not 
been  in  the  room.  He  referred  to  me  over  and 
over  again  in  the  conversation;  he  constantly 
looked  at  me  to  see  what  I  thought,  while  I  sat 
in  my  corner  silently  watching  them;  he  wanted 
to  go  with  me  and  see  me  safe  to  rny  lodgings, 
and  spare  me  all  trouble  with  the  cabman  and 
the  luggage.  When  I  thanked  him  and  de- 
clined, Armadale  looked  unaffectedly  relieved  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  my  back  turned,  and  of 
having  his  friend  all  to  himself.  I  left  him, 
with  his  awkward  elbows  half  over  the  table, 
scrawling  a  letter  (no  doubt  to  Miss  Milroy),  and 
shouting  to  the  waiter  that  he  wanted  a  bed  at 
the  hotel.  I  had  calculated  on  his  staying,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  where  he  found  his  friend  stay- 
ing. It  was  pleasant  to  find  my  anticipations 
realized,  and  to  know  that  I  have  as  good  as  got 
him  now  under  my  own  eye. 

/'After  promising  to  let  Midwinter  know 
where  he  could  see  me  to-morrow,  I  went  away 
in  the  cab  to  hunt  for  lodgings  by  myself. 

"With  some  difficulty  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  endurable  sitting-room  and  bedroom  in 
this  house,  where  the  people  are  perfect  strangers 
to  me.  Having  paid  a  week's  rent  in  advance 
(for  I  naturally  preferred  dispensing  with  a  ref- 
erence), I  find  myself  with  exactly  three  shill- 
ings and  niiiepence  left  in  my  purse.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ask  Midwinter  for  money,  after  he 
has  already  paid  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  note  of  hand. 
I  must  borrow  something  to-morrow  on  my 
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watch  and  chain  at  the  pawnbroker's.  Enough 
to  keep  me  going  for  a  fortnight  is  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  I  want.  In  that  timp,  or  in  less 
than  that  time,  Midwinter  will  have  married  me. 

"July  %%th.—Two  o'clock.—  Early  in  the 
morning  I  sent  a  line  to  Midwinter,  telling  him 
that  he  would  find  me  here  at  three  this  after- 
noon. That  done,  I  devoted  the  morning  to  two 
errands  of  my  own.  One  is  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning— it  was  only  to  raise  money  on  my 
watch  and  chain.  I  got  more  than  I  expected ; 
and  more  (even  supposing  I  buy  myself  one  or 
two  little  things  in  the  way  of  cheap  summer 
dress)  than  I  am  at  all  likely  to  spend  before  the 
wedding-day. 

"The  other  errand  was  of  a  far  more  serious 
kind.  It  led  me  into  an  attorney's  office. 

"I  was  well  aware  last  night  (though  I  was 
too  weary  to  put  it  down  in  my  diary),  that  I 
could  not  possibly  see  Midwinter  this  morning — 
in  the  position  he  now  occupies  toward  me — 
without  at  least  appearing  to  take  him  into  my 
confidence  on  the  subject  of  myself  and  my  cir- 
cumstances. Excepting  one  necessary  consider- 
ation which  I  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook, 
there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  my  drawing  on 
my  invention,  and  telling  him  any  story  I  please 
— for  thus  far  I  have  told  no  story  to  anybody. 
Midwinter  went  away  to  London  before  it  was 
possible  to  approach  the  subject.  As  to  the  Mil- 
roys  (having  provided  them  with  the  customary 
reference),  I  could  fortunately  keep  them  at 
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arms-length  on  all  questions  relating  purely  to 
myself.  And  lastly,  when  I  affected  my  recon- 
ciliation with  Armadale  on  the  drive  in  front  of 
the  house,  he  was  fool  euough  to  be  too  generous 
to  let  me  defend  my  character.  When  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  regret  for  having  lost  my  temper  and 
threatened  Miss  Milroy,  and  when  I  had  accepted 
his  assurance  that  my  pupil  had  never  done  or 
meant  to  do  me  any  injury,  he  was  too  mag- 
nanimous to  hear  a  word  on  the  subject  of  my 
private  affairs.  Thus  I  am  quite  unfettered  by 
any  former  assertions  of  my  own ;  and  I  may  tell 
any  story  I  please — with  the  one  drawback  hinted 
at  already  in  the  shape  of  a  restraint.  What- 
ever I  may  invent  in  the  way  of  pure  fiction,  I 
must  preserve  the  character  in  which  I  have  ap- 
peared at  Thorpe  Ambrose;  for,  with  the  notori- 
ety that  is  attached  to  my  other  name,  I  have 
no  other  choice  but  to  marry  Midwinter  in  my 
maiden  name  as  'Miss  Gwilt.' 

4 'This  was  the  consideration  that  took  me  into 
the  lawyer's  ofiice.  I  felt  that  I  must  inform 
myself,  before  I  saw  Midwinter  later  in  the  day, 
of  any  awkward  consequences  that  may  follow 
the  marriage  of  a  widow  if  she  conceals  her 
widow's  name. 

"Knowing  of  no  other  professional  person 
whom  I  could  trust,  I  went  boldly  to  the  lawyer 
who  had  my  interests  in  his  charge,  at  that  terri- 
ble past  time  in  my  life,  which  I  have  fnore  rea- 
son than  ever  to  shrink  from  thinking  of  now. 
He  was  astonished,  and,  as  I  could  plainly  de- 
tect, by  no  means  pleased  to  see  me.  I  had 
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hardly  opened  my  lips  before  he  said  he  hoped  I 
was  not  consulting  him  again  (with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  word)  on  my  own  account.  I 
took  the  hint, 'and  put  the  question  I  had  come 
to  ask,  in  the  interests  of  that  accommodating 
personage  on  such  occasions — an  absent  friend. 
The  lawyer  evidently  saw  through  it  at  once; 
but  he  was  sharp  enough  to  turn  my  'friend'  to 
good  account  on  his  side.  He  said  he  would  an- 
swer the  question  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  toward 
a  lady  represented  by  myself ;  but  he  must  make 
it  a  condition  that  this  consultation  of  him  by 
deputy  should  go  no  further. 

"I  accepted  his  terms;  for  I  really  respected 
the  clever  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  keep 
me  at  arms-length  without  violating  the  laws  of 
good-breeding.  In  two  minutes  I  heard  what  he 
had  to  say,  mastered  it  in  my  own  mind,  and 
went  out. 

''Short  as  it  was,  the  consultation  told  me 
everything  I  wanted  to  know.  I  risk  nothing 
by  marrying  Midwinter  in  my  maiden  instead  of 
my  widow's  name.  The  marriage  is  a  good 
marriage  in  this  way:  that  it  can  only  beset 
aside  if  my  husband  finds  out  the  imposture,  and 
takes  proceedings  to  invalidate  our  marriage  in 
my  lifetime.  That  is  the  lawyer's  answer  in  the 
lawyer's  own  words.  It  relieves  me  at  once — in 
this  direction,  at  any  rate— of  all  apprehension 
about  the  future.  The  only  imposture  my  hus- 
band will  ever  discover — and  then  only  if  he 
happens  to  be  on  the  spot — is  the  imposture  that 
puts  me  in  the  place,  and  gives  me  the  income, 
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of  Armadale's  widow;  and  by  that  time  I  shall 
have  invalidated  my  own  marriage  forever. 

"Half-past  two!  Midwinter  will  be  here  in 
half  an  hour.  I  must  go  and  ask  my  glass  how 
I  look.  I  must  rouse  my  invention,  and  make 
up  my  little  domestic  romance.  Am  I  feeling 
nervous  about  it?  Something  flutters  in  the 
place  where  my  heart  used  to  be.  At  five-and- 
thirty,  too !  and  after  such  a  life  as  mine ! 

Six  o'clock. — He  has  just  gone.  The  day  for 
our  marriage  is  a  day  determined  on  already. 

"I  have  tried  to  rest  and  recover  myself.  I 
can't  rest.  I  have  come  back  to  these  leaves. 
There  is  much  to  be  written  in  them  since  Mid- 
winter has  been  here,  that  concerns  me  nearly. 

"Let  me  begin  with  what  I  hate  most  to  re- 
member, and  so  be  the  sooner  done  with  it — let 
me  begin  with  the  paltry  string  of  falsehoods 
which  I  told  him  about  my  family  troubles. 

"What  can  be  the  secret  of  this  man's  hold  on 
me?  How  is  it  that  he  alters  me  so  that  I  hard- 
ly know  myself  again?  I  was  like  myself  in  the 
railway  carriage  yesterday  with  Armadale.  It 
was  surely  frightful  to  be  talking  to  the  living 
man,  through  the  whole  of  that  long  journey, 
with  the  knowledge  in  me  all  the  while  that  I 
meant  to  be  his  widow — and  yet  I  was  only 
excited  and  fevered.  Hour  after  hour  I  never 
shrunk  once  from  speaking  to  Armadale;  but  the 
first  trumpery  falsehood  I  told  Midwinter  turned 
me  cold  when  I  saw  that  he  believed  it!  I  felt  a 
dreadful  hysterical  choking  in  the  throat  when 
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he  entreated  me  not  to  reveal  my  troubles.  And 
once — I  am  horrified  when  I  think  of  it — once, 
when  he  said,  'If  I  could  love  you  more  dearly, 
I  should  love  you  more  dearly  now, '  I  was  with- 
in a  hair-breadth  of  turning  traitor  to  myself.  I 
was  on  the  very  point  of  crying  out  to  him, 
'Lies!  all  lies!  I'm  a  fiend  in  human  shape! 
Marry  the  wretchedest  creature  that  prowls  the 
streets,  and  you  will  marry  a  better  woman  than 
me!'  Yes!  the  seeing  his  eyes  moisten,  the 
hearing  his  voice  tremble,  while  I  was  deceiving 
him,  shook  me  in  that  way.  I  have  seen  hand- 
somer men  by  hundreds,  cleverer  men  by  dozens. 
What  can  this  man  have  roused  in  me?  Is  it 
Love?  I  thought  I  had  loved,  never  to  love 
again.  Does  a  woman  not  love  when  the  man's 
hardness  to  her  drives  her  to  drown  herself?  A 
man  drove  me  to  that  last  despair  in  days  gone 
by.  Did  all  my  misery  at  that  time  come  from 
something  which  was  not  Love?  Have  I  lived 
to  be  five-and-thirty,  and  am  I  only  feeling  now 
what  Love  really  is? — now,  when  it  is  too  late? 
Ridiculous!  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  asking? 
What  do  I  know  about  it?  What  does  any  wo- 
man ever  know?  The  more  we  think  of  it,  the 
more  we  deceive  oursel  ves.  I  wish  I  had  been 
born  an  animal.  My  beauty  might  have  been  of 
some  use  to  me  then — it  might  have  got  me  a 
good  master. 

"Here  is  a  whole  page  of  my  diary  filled;  and 
nothing  written  yet  that  is  of  the  slightest  use  to 
me !  My  miserable  made-up  story  must  be  told 
over  again  here,  while  the  incidents  are  fresh  in 
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my  memory — or  bow  am  I  to  refer  to  it  consist- 
ently on  after-occasions  when  I  may  be  obliged 
to  speak  of  it  again? 

"There  was  nothing  new  in  what  I  told  him; 
it  was  the  commonplace  rubbish  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries.  A  dead  father;  a  lost  fortune; 
vagabond  brothers,  whom  I  dread  ever  seeing 
again ;  a  bedridden  mother  dependent  on  my  ex- 
ertions—  No!  I  can't  write  it  down!  I  hate 
myself,  I  despise  myself,  when  I  remember  that 
he  believed  it  because  I  said  it — that  he  was  dis- 
tressed by  it  because  it  was  my  story !  I  will 
face  the  chances  of  contradicting  myself — I  will 
risk  discovery  and  ruin — anything  rather  than 
dwell  on  that  contemptible  deception  of  him  a 
moment  longer. 

"My  lies  came  to  an  end  at  last.  And  then 
he  talked  to  me  of  himself  and  of  his  prospects. 
Oh,  what  a  relief  it  was  to  turn  to  that  at 
the  time!  What  a  relief  it  is  to  come  to  it 
now! 

"He  has  accepted  the  offer  about  which  he 
wrote  to  me  at  Thorpe  Ambrose;  and  he  is  no\v 
engaged  as  occasional  foreign  correspondent  to 
the  new  newspaper.  His  first  destination  is 
Naples.  I  wish  it  had  been  some  other  place, 
for  I  have  certain  past  associations  with  Naples 
which  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  renew.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  he  is  to  leave  England  not 
later  than  the  eleventh  of  next  month.  By  that 
time,  therefore,  I,  who  am  to  go  with  him,  must 
go  with  him  as  his  wife. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about  the 
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marriage.  All  this  part  of  it  is  so  easy  that  I 
begin  to  dread  an  accident. 

4 'The  proposal  to  keep  the  thing  strictly  pri- 
vate— which  it  might  have  embarrassed  me  to 
make — comes  from  Midwinter.  Marrying  me  in 
his  own  name — the  name  that  he  has  kept  con- 
cealed from  every  living  creature  but  myself  and 
Mr.  Brock — it  is  his  interest  that  not  a  soul  who 
knows  him  should  be  present  at  the  ceremony; 
his  friend  Armadale  least  of  all.  He  has  been  a 
week  in  London  already.  When  another  week 
has  passed,  he  proposes  to  get  the  License,  and 
to  be  married  in  the  church  belonging  to  the 
parish  in  which  the  hotel  is  situated.  These  are 
the  only  necessary  formalities.  I  had  but  to  say 
'Yes'  (he  told  me),  and  to  feel  no  further  anxiety 
about  the  future.  I  said  'Yes'  with  such  a  de- 
vouring anxiety  about  the  future  that  I  was 
afraid  he  would  see  it.  What  minutes  the  next 
few  minutes  were,  when  he  whispered  delicious 
words  to  me,  while  I  hid  my  face  on  his  breast ! 

"I  recovered  myself  first,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  subject  of  Armadale,  haviug  my  own  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  know  what  they  said  to  each 
other  after  I  had  left  them  yesterday. 

"The  manner  in  which  Midwinter  replied 
showed  me  that  he  was  speaking  under  the  re- 
straint of  respecting  a  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  his  friend.  Long  before  he  had  done,  I  de- 
tected what  the  confidence  was.  Armadale  had 
been  consulting  him  (exactly  as  I  anticipated) 
on  the  subject  of  the  elopement.  Although  he 
appears  to  have  remonstrated  against  taking  the 
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girl  secretly  away  from  her  home,  Midwinter 
seems  to  have  felt  some  delicacy  about  speaking 
strongly,  remembering  (widely  different  as  the 
circumstances  are)  that  he  was  contemplating  a 
private  marriage  himself.  I  gathered,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  had  produced  very  little  effect  by 
what  he  had  said ;  and  that  Armadale  had  al- 
ready carried  out  his  absurd  intention  of  consult- 
ing the  head-clerk  in  the  office  of  his  London 
lawyers. 

"Having  got  as  far  as  this,  Midwinter  put  the 
question  which  I  felt  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
He  asked  if  I  objected  to  our  engagement  being 
mentioned,  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  to  his  friend. 

"  'I  will  answer/  he  said,  'for  Allan's  respect- 
ing any  confidence  that  I  place  in  him.  And  I 
will  undertake,  when  the  time  comes,  so  to  use 
my  influence  over  him  as  to  prevent  his  being 
present  at  the  marriage,  and  discovering  (what 
he  must  never  know)  that  my  name  is  the  same 
as  his  own.  It  would  help  me/  he  went  on,  'to 
speak  more  strongly  about  the  object  that  has 
brought  him  to  London,  if  I  can  requite  the 
frankness  with  which  he  has  spoken  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs  to  me  by  the  same  frankness  on  my 
side.' 

"I  had  no  choice  but  to  give  the  necessary 
permission,  and  I  gave  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me  to  know  what  course  Major 
Milroy  takes  with  his  daughter  and  Armadale 
after  receiving  my  anonymous  letter;  and,  un- 
less I  invite  Armadale's  confidence  in  some  way, 
I  am  nearly  certain  to  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Let 
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him  once  be  trusted  with  the  knowledge  that  I 
am  to  be  Midwinter's  wife,  and  what  he  tells  his 
friend  about  his  love  affair  he  will  tell  me. 

i '  When  it  had  been  understood  between  us 
that  Armadale  was  to  be  taken  into  our  confi- 
dence, we  began  to  talk  about  ourselves  again. 
How  the  time  flew !  What  a  sweet  enchantment 
it  was  to  forget  everything  in  his  arms!  How 
he  loves  me! — ah,  poor  fellow,  how  he  loves  me! 

"I  have  promised  to  meet  him  to-morrow 
morning  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  less  he  is 
seen  here  the  better.  The  people  in  this  house 
are  strangers  to  me,  certainly;  but 'it  may  be 
wise  to  consult  appearances,  as  if  I  was  still  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose,  and  not  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion, even  on  their  minds,  that  Midwinter  is  en- 
gaged to  me.  If  any  after-inquiries  are  made, 
when  I  have  run  my  grand  risk,  the  testimony 
of  my  London  landlady  might  be  testimony 
worth  having. 

"That  wretched  old  Bashwood!  Writing  of 
Thorpe  Ambrose  reminds  me  of  him.  What  will 
he  say  when  the  town  gossip  tells  him  that  Ar- 
madale has  taken  me  to  London,  in  a  carriage 
reserved  for  ourselves?  It  really  is  too  absurd 
in  a  man  of  Bashwood's  age  and  appearance  to 
presume  to  be  in  love !  .  .  .  . 

"July  Wth. — News  at  last!  Armadale  has 
heard  from  Miss  Milroy.  My  anonymous  letter 
has  produced  its  effect.  The  girl  is  removed 
from  Thorpe  Ambrose  already;  and  the  whole 
project  of  the  elopement  is  blown  to  the  winds  at 
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once  and  forever.  This  was  the  substance  of 
what  Midwinter  had  to  tell  me  when  I  met  him 
in  the  Park.  I  affected  to  be  excessively  aston- 
ished, arid  to  feel  the  necessary  feminine  longing 
to  know  all  the  particulars.  'Not  that  I  expect 
to  have  my  curiosity  satisfied/  I  added,  'for 
Mr.  Armadale  and  I  are  little  better  than  mere 
acquaintances,  after  all.' 

"  'You  are  far  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance 
in  Allan's  eyes,'  said  Midwinter.  'Having  your 
permission  to  trust  him,  I  have  already  told  him 
how  near  and  dear  you  are  to  me. ' 

"Hearing  this,  I  thought  it  desirable,  before  I 
put  any  questions  about  Miss  Milroy,  to  attend 
to  my  own  interests  first,  and  to  find  out  what 
effect  the  announcement  of  my  coming  marriage 
had  produced  on  Armadale.  It  was  possible  that 
he  might  be  still  suspicious  of  me,  and  that  the 
inquiries  he  made  in  London,  at  Mrs.  Milroy's 
instigation,  might  be  still  hanging  on  his  mind. 

"  'Did  Mr.  Armadale  seem  surprised,'  I  asked, 
'when  you  told  him  of  our  engagement,  and 
when  you  said  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  from 
everybody?' 

"  'He  seemed  greatly  surprised,'  said  Midwin- 
ter, 'to  hear  that  we  were  going  to  be  married. 
All  he  said  when  I  told  him  it  must  be  kept  a 
secret  was  that  he  supposed  there  were  reasons 
on  your  side  for  making  the  marriage  a  private 
one.' 

"  'What  did  you  say,'  I  inquired,  'when  he 
made  that  remark?' 

"  'I  said  the  reasons  were  on  my  side,'  an- 
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swered  Midwinter.  'And  I  thought  it  right  to 
add — considering  that  Allan  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled  by  the  ignorant  distrust  of  you  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose — that  you  had  confided  to  me 
the  whole  of  your  sad  family  story,  and  that  you 
had  amply  justified  your  unwillingness,  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances,  to  speak  of  your 
private  affairs.' 

("I  breathed  freely  again.  He  had  said  just 
what  was  wanted,  just  in  the  right  way.) 

"  'Thank  you,'  I  said,  'for  putting  me  right  in 
your  friend's  estimation.  Does  he  wish  to  see 
me?'  I  added,  by  way  of  getting  back  to  the 
other  subject  of  Miss  Milroy  and  the  elopement. 

"  'He  is  longing  to  see  you,'  returned  Midwin- 
ter. 'He  is  in  great  distress,  poor  fellow — dis- 
tress which  I  have  done  my  best  to  soothe,  but 
which,  I  believe,  would  yield  far  more  readily 
to  a  woman's  sympathy  than  to  mine.' 

"  'Where  is  he  now?'  I  asked. 

"He  was  at  the  hotel;  and  to  the  hotel  I  in- 
stantly proposed  that  we  should  go.  It  is  a  busy, 
crowded  place;  and  (with  my  veil  down)  I  have 
less  fear  of  compromising  myself  there  than  at 
my  quiet  lodgings.  Besides,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  me  to  know  what  Armadale  does  next, 
under  this  .total  change  of  circumstances — for  I 
must  so  control  his  proceedings  as  to  get  him 
away  from  England  if  I  can.  We  took  a  cab: 
such  was  my  eagerness  to  sympathize  with  the 
heart-broken  lover,  that  we  took  a  cab ! 

"Anything  so  ridiculous  as  Armadale's  be- 
havior under  the  double  shock  of  discovering 
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that  his  young  lady  has  been  taken  away  from 
him,  and  that  I  am  to  be  married  to  Midwinter, 
I  never  before  witnessed  in  all  my  experience. 
To  say  that  he  was  like  a  child  is  a  libel  on  all 
children  who  are  not  born  idiots.  He  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  coming  marriage,  and  execrated 
the  unknown  wretch  who  had  written  the  anony- 
mous letter,  little  thinking  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  one  and  the  same  person  in  one  and  the 
same  breath.  Now  he  submissively  acknowl- 
edged that  Major  Milroy  had  his  rights  as  a 
father,  and  now  he  reviled  the  major  as  having 
no  feeling  for  anything  but  his  mechanics  and 
his  clock.  At  one  moment  he  started  up,  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  declared  that  his  *  dar- 
ling Neelie'  was  an  angel  on  earth.  At  another 
he  sat  down  sulkily,  and  thought  that  a  girl  of 
her  spirit  might  have  run  away  on  the  spot  and 
joined  him  in  London.  After  a  good  half-hour 
of  this  absurd  exhibition,  I  succeeded  in  quieting 
him;  and  then  a  few  words  of  tender  inquiry 
produced  what  I  had  expressly  come  to  the  hotel 
to  see — Miss  Milroy's  letter. 

"It  was  outrageously  long,  and  rambling,  and 
confused;  in  short,  the  letter  of  a  fool.  I  had  to 
wade  through  plenty  of  vulgar  sentiment  and 
lamentation,  and  to  lose  time  and  patience  over 
maudlin  outbursts  of  affection,  and  nauseous 
kisses  inclosed  in  circles  of  ink.  However,  I 
contrived  to  extract  the  information  I  wanted  at 
last ;  and  here  it  is : 

"The  major,    on  receipt  of    my  anonymous 
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warning,  appears  to  have  sent  at  once  for  his 
daughter,  and  to  have  shown  her  the  letter. 
*  You  know  what  a  hard  life  I  lead  with  your 
mother;  don't  make  it  harder  still,  Neelie,  by 
deceiving  me. '  That  was  all  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman said.  I  always  did  like  the  major;  and, 
though  he  was  afraid  to  show  it,  I  know  he  al- 
ways liked  me.  His  appeal  to  his  daughter  (if 
her  account  of  it  is  to  be  believed)  cut  her  to  the 
heart.  She  burst  out  crying  (let  her  alone  for 
crying  at  the  right  moment!)  and  confessed 
everything. 

"  After  giving  her  time  to  recover  herself  (if 
he  had  given  her  a  good  box  on  the  ears  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose !),  the  major  seems 
to  have  put  certain  questions,  and  to  have  be- 
come convinced  (as  I  was  convinced  myself)  that 
his  daughter's  heart,  or  fancy,  or  whatever  she 
calls  it,  was  really  and  truly  set  on  Armadale. 
The  discovery  evidently  distressed  as  well  as  sur- 
prised him.  He  appears  to  have  hesitated,  and 
to  have  maintained  his  own  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  Miss  ISTeelie's  lover  for  some  little  time. 
But  his  daughter's  tears  and  entreaties  (so  like 
the  weakness  of  the  dear  old  gentleman !)  shook 
him  at  last.  Though  he  firmly  refused  to  allow 
of  any  marriage  engagement  at  present,  he  con- 
sented to  overlook  the  clandestine  meetings  in 
the  park,  and  to  put  Armadale 's  fitness  to  be- 
come his  son-in-law  to  the  test,  on  certain  con- 
ditions. 

"These  conditions  are,  that  for  the  next  six 
months  to  come  all  communication  is  to  be  bro- 
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ken  off,  both  personally  and  by  writing,  between 
Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy.  That  space  of  time 
is  to  be  occupied  by  the  young  gentleman  as  he 
himself  thinks  best,  and  by  the  young  lady  in 
completing  her  education  at  school.  If,  when 
the  six  months  have  passed,  they  are  both  still 
of  the  same  mind,  and  if  Armadale's  conduct  in 
the  interval  has  been  such  as  to  improve  the  ma- 
jor's opinion  of  him,  he  will  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  character  of  Miss  Milroy's 
suitor,  and,  in  six  months  more,  if  all  goes  well, 
the  marriage  may  take  place. 

"I  declare  I  could  kiss  the  dear  old  major,  if 
I  was  only  within  reach  of  him !  If  I  had  been 
at  his  elbow,  and  had  dictated  the  conditions 
myself,  I  could  have  asked  for  nothing  better 
than  this.  Six  months  of  total  separation  be- 
tween Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy !  In  half  that 
time — with  all  communication  cut  off  between 
the  two — it  must  go  hard  with  me,  indeed,  if  I 
don't  find  myself  dressed  in  the  necessary  mourn- 
ing, and  publicly  recognized  as  Armadale's 
widow. 

"But  I  am  forgetting  the  girl's  letter.  She 
gives  her  father's  reasons  for  making  his  con- 
ditions, in  her  father's  own  words.  The  major 
seems  to  have  spoken  so  sensibly  and  so  feel- 
ingly that  he  left  his  daughter  no  decent  al- 
ternative—  and  he  leaves  Armadale  no  decent 
alternative — but  to  submit.  As  well  as  I  can 
remember,  he  seems  to  have  expressed  himself 
to  Miss  Neelie  in  these,  or  nearly  in  these  terms : 

"  'Don't  think  I  am  behaving  cruelly  to  you, 
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my  dear:  I  am  merely  asking  you  to  put  Mr. 
Armadale  to  the  proof.  It  is  not  only  right,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  that  you  should  hold  no 
communication  with  him  for  some  time  to  come ; 
and  I  will  show  you  why.  In  the  first  place,  if 
you  go  to  school,  the  necessary  rules  in  such 
places — necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  other  girls 
—would  not  permit  you  to  see  Mr.  Armadale  or 
to  receive  letters  from  him ;  and,  if  you  are  to 
become  mistress  of  Thorpe  Ambrose,  to  school  you 
must  go,  for  you  would  be  ashamed,  and  I  should 
be  ashamed,  if  you  occupied  the  position  of  a  lady 
of  station  without  having  the  accomplishments 
which  all  ladies  of  station  are  expected  to  possess. 
In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Armadale  will  continue  to  think  of  you  as  he 
thinks  now,  without  being  encouraged  in  his  at- 
tachment by  seeing  you,  or  reminded  of  it  by 
hearing  from  you.  If  I  am  wrong  in  thinking 
him  flighty  and  unreliable,  and  if  your  opinion 
of  him  is  the  right  one,  this  is  not  putting  the 
young  man  to  an  unfair  test — true  love  survives 
much  longer  separations  than  a  separation  of 
six  months.  And  when  that  time  is  over,  and 
well  over;  and  when  I  have  had  him  under  my 
own  eye  for  another  six  months,  and  have  learned 
to  think  as  highly  of  him  as  you  do — even  then, 
my  dear,  after  all  that  terrible  delay,  you  will 
still  be  a  married  woman  before  you  are  eight- 
een. Think  of  this,  Neelie,  and  show  that  you 
love  me  and  trust  me,  by  accepting  my  proposal. 
I  will  hold  no  communication  with  Mr.  Arma- 
dale myself.  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  write  and 
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tell  him  what  has  been  decided  on.  He  may 
write  back  one  letter,  and  one  only,  to  acquaint 
you  with  his  decision.  After  that,  for  the  sake 
of  your  reputation,  nothing  more  is  to  be  said, 
and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done,  and, the  matter 
is  to  be  kept  strictly  private  until  the  six  months' 
interval  is  at  an  end.' 

' 'To  this  effect  the  major  spoke.  His  behavior 
to  that  little  slut  of  a  girl  has  produced  a  stronger 
impression  on  me  than  anything  else  in  the  let- 
ter. It  has  set  me  thinking  (me,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  world !)  of  what  they  call  ca  moral 
difficulty.'  We  are  perpetually  told  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  connection  between  virtue  and 
vice.  Can  there  not?  Here  is  Major  Milroy 
doing  exactly  what  an  excellent  father,  at  once 
kind  and  prudent,  affectionate  and  firm,  would 
do  under  the  circumstances;  and  by  that  very 
course  of  conduct  he  has  now  smoothed  the  way 
for  me,  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  the  chosen 
accomplice  of  that  abominable  creature,  Miss 
Gvvilt.  Only  think  of  my  reasoning  in  this  way ! 
But  I  am  in  such  good  spirits,  I  can  do  anything 
to-day.  I  have  not  looked  so  bright  and  so 
young  as  I  look  now  for  months  past! 

"To  return  to  the  letter,  for  the  last  time — it 
is  so  excessively  dull  and  skupid  that  I  really 
can't  help  wandering  away  from  it  into  reflec- 
tions of  my  own,  as  a  mere  relief. 

"After  solemnly  announcing  that  she  meant 
to  sacrifice  herself  to  her  beloved  father's  wishes 
(the  brazen  assurance  of  her  setting  up  for  a 
martyr  after  what  has  happened  exceeds  any- 
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thing  I  ever  heard  or  read  of!),  Miss  Neelie  next 
mentioned  that  the  major  proposed  taking  her  to 
the  seaside  for  change  of  air,  during  the  few  days 
that  were  still  to  elapse  before  she  went  to  school. 
Armadale  was  to  send  his  answer  by  return  of 
post,  and  to  address  her,  under  cover  to  her 
father,  at.Lowestoft.  With  this,  and  with  a  last 
outburst  of  tender  protestation,  crammed  crook- 
edly into  a  corner  of  the  page,  the  letter  ended. 
(N.B. — The  major's  object  in  taking  her  to  the 
seaside  is  plain  enough.  He  still  privately  dis- 
trusts Armadale,  and  he  is  wisely  determined  to 
prevent  any  more  clandestine  meetings  in  the 
park  before  the  girl  is  safely  disposed  of  at 
school.) 

"When  I  had  done  with  the  letter — I  had  re- 
quested permission  to  read  parts  of  it  which  I 
particularly  admired,  for  the  second  and  third 
time! — we  all  consulted  together  in  a  friendly 
way  about  what  Armadale  was  to  do. 

"He  was  fool  enough,  at  the  outset,  to  protest 
against  submitting  to  Major  Milroy's  conditions. 
He  declared,  with  his  odious  red  face  looking 
the  picture  of  brute  health,  that  he  should  never 
survive  a  six  months'  separation  from  his  beloved 
Neelie.  Midwinter  (as  may  easily  be  imagined) 
seemed  a  little  ashamed  of  him,  and  joined  me 
in  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  We  showed  him, 
what  would  have  been  plain  enough  to  anybody 
but  a  booby,  that  there  was  no  honorable  or  even 
decent  alternative  left  but  to  follow  the  example 
of  submission  set  by  the  young  lady.  'Wait, 
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and  you  will  have  her  for  your  wife, '  was  what 
I  said.  'Wait,  and  you  will  force  the  major  to 
alter  his  unjust  opinion  of  you,'  was  what  Mid- 
winter added.  "With  two  clever  people  hammer- 
ing common  sense  into  his  head  at  that  rate,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  his  head  gave  way,  and 
he  submitted. 

"Having  decided  him  to  accept  the  major's 
conditions  (I  was  careful  to  warn  him,  before  he 
wrote  to  Miss  MiJroy,  that  my  engagement  to 
Midwinter  was  to  be  kept  as  strictly  secret  from 
her  as  from  everybody  else),  the  next  question 
we  had  to  settle  related  to  his  future  proceed- 
ings. I  was  ready  with  the  necessary  argu- 
ments to  stop  him,  if  he  had  proposed  returning 
to  Thorpe  Ambrose.  But  he  proposed  nothing 
of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared,  of  his 
own  accord,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  t  > 
go  back.  The  place  and  the  people  were  associ- 
ated with  everything  that  was  hateful  to  him. 
There  would  be  no  Miss  Milroy  now  to  meet  him 
in  the  park,  and  no  Midwinter  to  keep  him  com- 
pany in  the  solitary  house.  'I'd  rather  break 
stones  on  the  road, '  was  the  sensible  and  cheer- 
ful way  in  which  he  put  it,  'than  go  back  to 
Thorpe  Ambrose.' 

"The  first  suggestion  after  this  came  from 
Midwinter.  The  sly  old  clergyman  who  gave 
Mrs.  Oldershaw  and  me  so  much  trouble  has,  it 
seems,  been  ill,  but  has  been  latterly  reported 
better.  'Why  not  go  to  Somersetshire,'  said 
Midwinter,  'and  see  your  good  friend,  and  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Brock?' 
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"Armadale  caught  at  the  proposal  readily 
enough.  He  longed,  in  the  first  place,  to  see 
'dear  old  Brock, '  and  he  longed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  see  his  yacht.  After  staying  a  few 
days  more  in  London  with  Midwinter,  he  would 
gladly  go  to  Somersetshire.  But  what  after 
that? 

"  Seeing  my  opportunity,  J  came  to  the  rescue 
this  time.  'You  have  got  a  yacht,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, M  said;  'and  you  know  that  Midwinter  is 
going  to  Italy.  When  you  are  tired  of  Somerset- 
shire, why  not  make  a  voyage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  meet  your  friend,  and  your  friend's 
wife,  at  Naples?' 

"I  made  the  allusion  to  'his  friend's  wife' 
with  the  most  becoming  modesty  and  confusion. 
Armadale  was  enchanted.  I  had  hit  on  the  best 
of  all  ways  of  occupying  the  weary  time.  He 
started  up,  and  wrung  my  hand  in  quite  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude.  How  I  do  hate  people  who 
can  only  express  their  feelings  by  hurting  other 
people's  hands ! 

"Midwinter  was  as  pleased  with  my  proposal 
as  Armadale ;  but  he  saw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out.  He  considered  the  yacht  too 
small  for  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  hire  a  larger  vessel,  His 
friend  thought  otherwise.  I  left  them  arguing 
the  question.  It  was  quite  enough  for  me  to 
have  made  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  Arma- 
dale will  not  return  to  Thorpe  Ambrose;  and  to 
have  decided  him,  in  the  second  place,  on  going 
abroad.  He  may  go  how  he  likes.  I  should 
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prefer  the  small  yacht  myself ;  for  there  seems  to 
be  a  chance  that  the  small  yacht  might  do  me 
the  inestimable  service  of  drowning  him.  .  .  . 

"Five  o'clock. — The  excitement  of  feeling 
that  I  had  got  Armadale's  future  movements 
completely  under  my  own  control  made  me  so 
restless,  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  go  out  again,  and  do  something. 
A  new  interest  to  occupy  me  being  what  I 
wanted,  I  went  to  Pimlico  to  have  it  out  with 
Mother  Oldershaw. 

"I  walked;  and  made  up  my  mind,  on  the 
way,  that  I  would  begin  by  quarreling  with  her. 

"One  of  my  notes  of  hand  being  paid  already, 
and  Midwinter  being  willing  to  pay  the  other 
two  when  they  fall  due,  my  present  position 
with  the  old  wretch  is  as  independent  a  one  as 
I  could  desire.  I  always  get  the  better  of  her 
when  it  comes  to  a  downright  battle  between  us, 
and  find  her  wonderfully  civil  and  obliging  the 
moment  I  have  made  her  feel  that  mine  is  the 
strongest  will  of  the  two.  In  my  present  situa- 
tion, she  might  be  of  use  to  me  in  various  ways, 
if  I  could  secure  her  assistance,  without  trusting 
her  with  secrets  which  I  am  now  more  than  ever 
determined  to  keep  to  myself.  That  was  my 
idea  as  I  walked  to  Pimlico.  Upsetting  Mother 
Oldershaw 's  nerves,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
twisting  her  round  my  little  finger,  in  the  sec- 
ond, promised  me,  as  I  thought,  an  interesting 
occupation  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

"When  I  got  to  Pimlico,  a  surprise  was  in 
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store  for  ire.  The  house  was  shut  up — not  only 
on  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  side,  but  on  Doctor  Down- 
ward's  as  well.  A  padlock  was  on  the  shop 
door;  and  a  man  was  hanging  about  on  the 
watch,  who  might  have  been  an  ordinary  idler 
certainly,  but  who  looked,  to  my  mind,  like  a 
policeman  in  disguise. 

' '  Knowing  the  risks  the  doctor  runs  in  his  par- 
ticular form  of  practice,  I  suspected  at  once  that 
something  serious  had  happened,  and  that  even 
cunning  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  compromised  this 
time.  Without  stopping,  or  making  any  inquiry, 
therefore,  I  called  the  first  cab  that  passed  me, 
and  drove  to  the  post-office  to  which  I  had  de- 
sired my  letters  to  be  forwarded  if  any  came  for 
me  after  I  left  my  Thorpe  Ambrose  lodging. 

"On  inquiry  a  letter  was  produced  for  'Miss 
Gwilt.'  It  was  in  Mother  Oldershaw's  hand- 
writing, and  it  told  me  (as  I  had  supposed)  that 
the  doctor  had  got  into  a  serious  difficulty — that 
she  was  herself  most  unfortunately  mixed  up  in 
the  matter,  and  that  they  were  both  in  hiding  for 
the  present.  The  letter  ended  with  some  suffi- 
ciently venomous  sentences  about  my  conduct  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose,  and  with  a  warning  that  I 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  Mrs.  Oldershaw  yet. 
It  relieved  me  to  find  her  writing  in  this  way — 
for  she  would  have  been  civil  and  cringing  if 
she  had  had  any  suspicion  of  what  I  have  really 
got  in  view.  I  burned  the  letter  as  soon  as  the 
candles  came  up.  And  there,  for  the  present,  is 
an  end  of  the  connection  between  Mother  Jezebel 
and  me.  I  must  do  all  my-  own  dirty  work  now ; 
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and  I  shall  be  all  the  safer,  perhaps,  for  trusting 
nobody's  hands  to  do  it  but  my  own. 

"July  3Ist. — More  useful  information  for  me. 
I  met  Midwinter  again  in  the  Park  (on  the  pre- 
text that  my  reputation  might  suffer  if  he  called 
too  often  at  my  lodgings),  and  heard  the  last 
news  of  Armadale  since  I  left  the  hotel  yesterday. 

"After  he  had  written  to  Miss  Milroy,  Mid- 
winter took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
about  the  necessary  business  arrangements  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  the  great  house.  It  was 
decided  that  the  servants  should  be  put  on  board 
wages,  and  that  Mr.  Bashwood  should  be  left  in 
charge.  (Somehow,  I  don't  like  this  re-appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Bashwood  in  connection  with  my 
present  interests,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.) 
The  next  question — the  question  of  money — was 
settled  at  once  by  Mr.  Armadale  himself.  All 
his  available  ready- money  (a  large  sum)  is  to  be 
lodged  by  Mr.  Bashwood  in  Coutts's  Bank,  and 
to  be  there  deposited  in  Armadale's  name. 
This,  he  said,  would  save  him  the  worry  of  any 
further  letter- writing  to  his  steward,  and  would 
enable  him  to  get  what  he  wanted,  when  he 
went  abroad,  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  plan 
thus  proposed,  being  certainly  the  simplest  and 
the  safest,  was  adopted  with  Midwinter's  full 
concurrence;  and  here  the  business  discussion 
would  have  ended,  if  the  everlasting  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  had  not  turned  up  again  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  prolonged  it  in  an  entirely  new 
direction. 
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"On  reflection,  it  seems  to  have  struck  Mid- 
winter that  the  whole  responsibility  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose  ought  not  to  rest  on  Mr.  Bashwood's 
shoulders.  Without  in  the  least  distrusting  him, 
Midwinter  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  ought  to 
have  somebody  set  over  him,  to  apply  to  in  case 
of  emergency.  Armadale  made  no  objection  to 
this ;  he  only  asked,  in  his  helpless  way,  who  the 
person  was  to  be? 

"The  answer  was  not  an  easy  one  to  arrive  at. 

"Either  of  the  two  solicitors  at  Thorpe  Am- 
brose might  have  been  employed,  but  Armadale 
was  on  bad  terms  with  both  of  them.  Any  rec- 
onciliation with  such  a  bitter  enemy  as  the  elder 
lawyer,  Mr.  Darch,  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
reinstating  Mr.  Pedgift  in  his  former  position 
implied  a  tacit  sanction  on  Armadale's  part  of 
the  lawyer's  abominable  conduct  toward  me, 
which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  respect 
and  regard  that  he  felt  for  a  lady  who  was  soon 
to  be  his  friend's  wife.  After  some  further  dis- 
cussion, Midwinter  hit  on  a  new  suggestion 
which  appeared  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  pro- 
posed that  Armadale  should  write  to  a  respect- 
able solicitor  at  Norwich,  stating  his  position  in 
general  terms,  and  requesting  that  gentleman  to 
act  as  Mr.  Bashwood's  adviser  and  superintendent 
when  occasion  required.  Norwich  being  within 
an  easy  railway  ride  of  Thorpe  Ambrose,  Arma- 
dale saw  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  and  prom- 
ised to  write  to  the  Norwich  lawyer.  Fearing 
that  he  might  make  some  mistake  if  he  wrote 
without  assistance,  Midwinter  had  drawn  him 
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out  a  draft  of  the  necessary  letter,  and  Armadale 
was  now  engaged  in  copying  the  draft,  and  also 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Bashwood  to  lodge  the  money 
immediately  in  Coutts's  Bank. 

"These  details  are  so  dry  and  uninteresting  in 
themselves  that  I  hesitated  at  first  about  putting 
them  down  in  my  diary.  But  a  little  reflection 
has  convinced  me  that  they  are  too  important  to 
be  passed  over.  Looked  at  from  my  point  of 
view,  they  mean  this — that  Armadale's  own  act 
is  now  cutting  him  off  from  all  communication 
with  Thorpe  Ambrose,  even  by  letter.  He  is  as 
good  as  dead  already  to  everybody  lie  leaves  be- 
hind him.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  such 
a  result  as  that  are  causes  which  certainly  claim 
the  best  place  I  can  give  them  in  these  pages. 

"August  1st. — Nothing  to  record,  but  that  I 
have  had  a  long,  quiet,  happy  day  with  Mid- 
winter. He  hired  a  carriage,  and  we  drove  to 
Richmond,  and  dined  there.  After  to-day's  ex- 
perience, it  is  impossible  to  deceive  myself  any 
longer.  Come  what  may  of  it,  I  love  him. 

"I  have  fallen  into  low  spirits  since  he  left 
me.  A  persuasion  has  taken  possession  of  my 
mind  that  the  smooth  and  prosperous  course  of 
my  affairs  since  I  have  been  in  London  is  too 
smooth  and  prosperous  to  last.  There  is  some- 
thing oppressing  me  to-night,  which  is  more  than 
the  oppression  of  the  heavy  London  air. 

"August  2d. — Three  o'clock.— My  presenti- 
ments, like  other  people's,  have  deceived  me 
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often  enough ;  but  I  am  almost  afraid  that  my 
presentiment  of  last  night  was  really  prophetic, 
for  once  in  a  way. 

"I  went  after  breakfast  to  a  milliner's  in  this 
neighborhood  to  order  a  few  cheap  summer 
things,  and  thence  to  Midwinter's  hotel  to  ar- 
range with  him  for  another  day  in  the  country. 
I  drove  to  the  milliner's  and  to  the  hotel,  and 
part  of  the  way  back.  Then,  feeling  disgusted 
with  the  horrid  close  smell  of  the  cab  (somebody 
had  been  smoking  in  it,  I  suppose),  I  got  out  to 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  Before  I  had  been 
two  minutes  on  my  feet,  I  discovered  that  I  was 
being  followed  by  a  strange  man. 

"This  may  mean  nothing  but  that  an  idle  fel- 
low has  been  struck  by  my  figure,  and  my  ap- 
pearance generally.  My  face  could  have  made 
no  impression  on  him,  for  it  was  hidden  as  usual 
by  my  veil.  "Whether  he  followed  me  (in  a  cab, 
of  course)  from  the  milliner's,  or  from  the  hotel, 
I  cannot  say.  Nor  am  I  quite  certain  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  track  me  to  this  door.  I  only 
know  that  I  lost  sight  of  him  before  I  got  back. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  wait  till  events  en- 
lighten me.  If  there  is  anything  serious  in  what 
has  happened,  I  shall  soon  discover  it. 

"Five  o'clock. — It  is  serious.  Ten  minutes 
since,  I  was  in  my  bedroom,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  sitting-room.  I  was  just  coming 
out,  when  I  heard  a  strange  voice  on  the  landing 
outside — a  woman's  voice.  The  next  instant  the 
sitting-room  door  was  suddenly  opened ;  the  wo- 
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man's  voice  said,  'Are  these  the  apartments  you 
have  got  to  let?'  and  though  the  landlady,  be- 
hind her,  answered,  'No!  higher  up,  ma'am,' 
the  woman  came  on  straight  to  my  bedroom,  as 
if  she  had  not  heard.  I  had  just  time  to  slam 
the  door  in  her  face  before  she  saw  me.  The 
necessary  explanations  and  apologies  followed 
between  the  landlady  and  the  stranger  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  then  I  was  left  alone  again. 

"I  have  no  time  to  write  more.  It  is  plain 
that  somebody  has  an  interest  in  trying  to  iden- 
tify me,  and  that,  but  for  my  own  quickness,  the 
strange  woman  would  have  accomplished  this 
object  by  taking  me  by  surprise.  She  and  the 
man  who  followed  me  in  the  street  are,  I  suspect, 
in  league  together;  'and  there  is  probably  some- 
body in  the  background  whose  interests  they  are 
serving.  Is  Mother  Oldershaw  attacking  me  in 
the  dark?  or  who  else  can  it  be?  No  matter  who 
it  is ;  my  present  situation  is  too  critical  to  be 
trifled  with.  I  must  get  away  from  this  house 
to-night,  and  leave  no  trace  behind  me  by  which 
I  can  be  followed  to  another  place. 

"August  3d. — Gary  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road.— I  got  away  last  night  (after  writing  an 
excuse  to  Midwinter,  in  which  'my  invalid 
mother'  figured  as  the  all-sufficient  cause  of  my 
disappearance) ;  and  I  have  found  refuge  here. 
It  has  cost  me  some  money ;  but  my  object  is 
attained !  Nobody  can  possibly  have  traced  me 
from  All  Saints'  Terrace  to  this  address. 

"After  paying  my  landlady  the  necessary  for- 
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feit  for  leaving  her  without  notice,  I  arranged 
with  her  son  that  he  should  take  my  boxes  in  a 
cab  to  the  cloak-room  at  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion, and  send  me  the  ticket  in  a  letter,  to  wait 
my  application  for  it  at  the  post-office.  While 
he  went  his  way  in  one  cab,  I  went  mine  in 
another,  with  a  few  things  for  -the  night  in  my 
little  hand-bag. 

"I  drove  straight  to  the  milliner's  shop,  which 
I  had  observed,  when  I  was  there  yesterday,  had 
a  back  entrance  into  a  mews,  for  the  apprentices 
to  go  in  and  out  by.  I  went  in  at  once,  leaving 
the  cab  waiting  for  me  at  the  door.  'A  man  is 
following  me,'  I  said,  'and  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Here  is  my  cab  fare;  wait  ten  minutes 
before  you  give  it  to  the  driver,  and  let  me  out 
at  once  by  the  back  way !'  In  a  moment  I  was 
out  in  the  mews;  in  another,  I  was  in  the  next 
street;  in  a  third,  I  hailed  a  passing  omnibus, 
and  was  a  free  woman  again. 

" Having  now  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween me  and  my  last  lodgings,  the  next  pre- 
caution (in  case  Midwinter  or  Armadale  are 
watched)  is  to  cut  off  all  communication,  for 
some  days  to  come  at  least,  between  me  and  the 
hotel.  I  have  written  to  Midwinter — making 
my  supposititious  mother  once  more  the  excuse — 
to  say  that  I  am  tied  to  my  nursing  duties,  and 
that  we  must  communicate  by  writing  only  for 
the  present.  Doubtful  as  I  still  am  of  who  my 
hidden  enemy  really  is,  I  can  do  no  more  to  de- 
fend myself  than  I  have  done  now. 
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"August  4:th. — The  two  friends  at  the  hotel 
have  both  written  to  me.  Midwinter  expresses 
his  regret  at  our  separation,  in  the  tenderest 
terms.  Armadale  writes  an  entreaty  for  help 
under  very  awkward  circumstances.  A  letter 
from  Major  Milroy  has  been  forwarded  to  him 
from  the  great  house,  and  he  incloses  it  in  his 
letter  to  me. 

"Having  left,  the  seaside,  and  placed  his 
daughter  safely  at  the  school  originally  chosen 
for  her  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Ely),  the  major 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Thorpe  Ambrose  at 
the  close  of  last  week ;  to  have  heard  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  reports  about  Armadale  and 
ine ;  and  to  have  written  instantly  to  Armadale 
to  tell  him  so. 

"The  letter  is  stern  and  short.  Major  Milroy 
dismisses  the  report  as  unworthy  of  credit,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  for  him  to  believe  in  such 
an  act  of  'cold-blooded  treachery,'  as  the  scandal 
would  imply,  if  the  scandal  were  true.  He  sim- 
ply writes  to  warn  Armadale  that,  if  he  is  not 
more  careful  in  his  actions  for  the  future,  he 
must  resign  all  pretensions  to  Miss  Milroy 's  hand. 
'I  neither  expect,  nor  wish  for,  an  answer  to  this' 
(the  letter  ends),  'for  I  desire  to  receive  no  mere 
protestations  in  words,  By  your  conduct,  and 
by  your  conduct  alone,  I  shall  judge  you  as  time 
goes  on.  Let  me  also  add  that  I  positively  for- 
bid you  to  consider  this  letter  as  an  excuse  for 
violating  the  terms  agreed  on  between  us,  by 
writing  again  to  my  daughter.  You  have  no 
need  to  justify  yourself  in  her  eyes,  for  I  fortu- 
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nately  removed  her  from  Thorpe  Ambrose  before 
this  abominable  report  had  time  to  reach  her; 
and  I  shall  take  good  care,  for  her  sake,  that  she 
is  not  agitated  and  unsettled  by  hearing  it  where 
she  is  now. ' 

"Armadale's  petition  to  me,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, entreats  (as  I  am  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  new  attack  on  his  character)  that  I  will 
write  to  the  major  to  absolve  him  of  all  indiscre- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  to  say  that  he  could  not, 
in  common  politeness,  do  otherwise  than  accom- 
pany me  to  London. 

4 'I  forgive  the  impudence  of  his  request,  in 
consideration  of  the  news  that  he  sends  me.  It 
is  certainly  another  circumstance  in  my  favor 
that  the  scandal  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  reach  Miss  Milroy's  ears.  With  her 
temper  (if  she  did  hear  it)  she  might  do  some- 
thing desperate  in  the  way  of  claiming  her  lover, 
and  might  compromise  me  seriously.  As  for  my 
own  course  with  Armadale,  it  is  easy  enough. 
I  shall  quiet  him  by  promising  to  write  to 
Major  Milroy;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in 
my  own  private  interests,  of  not  keeping  my 
word. 

"Nothing  in  the  least  suspicious  has  happened 
to-day.  Whoever  rny  enemies  are,  they  have 
lost  me,  and  between  this  and  the  time  when  I 
leave  England  they  shall  not  find  me  again.  I 
have  been  to  the  post-office,  and  have  got  the 
ticket  for  my  luggage,  inclosed  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  All  Saints'  Terrace,  as  I  directed.  The 
luggage  itself  I  shall  still  leave  at  the  cloak- 
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room,  until  I  see  the  way  before  me  more  clearly 
than  I  see  it  now. 

"August  5th. — Two  letters  again  from  the 
hotel.  Midwinter  writes  to  remind  me,  in  the 
prettiest  possible  manner,  that  he  will  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  parish  by  to-morrow  to  be 
able  to  get  our  marriage-license,  and  that  he 
proposes  applying  for  it  in  the  usual  way  at 
Doctors'  Commons.  Now,  if  I  am  ever  to  say 
it,  is  the  time  to  say  No.  I  can't  say  No.  There 
is  the  plain  truth — and  there  is  an  end  of  it ! 

"  Armadale's  letter  is  a  letter  of  farewell.  He 
thanks  me  for  my  kindness  in  consenting  to 
write  to  the  major,  and  bids  me  good-by,  till  we 
meet  again  at  Naples,  He  has  learned  from  his 
friend  that  there  are  private  reasons  which  will 
oblige  him  to  forbid  himself  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  our  marriage.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  nothing  to  keep  him  in  London. 
He  has  made  all  his  business  arrangements ;  he 
goes  to  Somersetshire  by  to-night's  train ;  and, 
after  staying  some  time  with  Mr.  Brock,  he  will 
sail  for  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel (in  spite  of  Midwinter's  objections)  in  his 
own  yacht. 

"The  letter  incloses  a  jeweler's  box,  with  a 
ring  in  it — Armadale's  present  to  me  on  my  mar- 
riage. It  is  a  ruby — but  rather  a  small  one,  and 
set  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  He  would  have 
given  Miss  Milroy  a  ring  worth  ten  times  the 
money,  if  it  had  been  her  marriage  present. 
There  is  no  more  hateful  creature,  in  my  opin- 
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ion,  than  a  miserly  young  man.  I  wonder 
whether  his  trumpery  little  yacht  will  drown 
him? 

"I  am  so  excited  and  fluttered,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  writing.  Not  that  I  shrink  from 
what  is  coming — I  only  feel  as  if  I  was  being 
hurried  on  faster  than  I  quite  like  to  go.  At 
this  rate,  if  nothing  happens,  Midwinter  will 
have  married  me  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
And  then — ! 

"August  6th.— If.  anything  could  startle  me 
now,  I  should  feel  startled  by  the  news  that  has 
reached  me  to-day. 

* '  On  his  return  to  the  hotel  this  morning,  after 
getting  the  marriage-license,  Midwinter  found  a 
telegram  waiting  for  him.  It  contained  an  ur- 
gent message  from  Armadale,  announcing  that 
Mr.  Brock  had  had  a  relapse^  and  that  all  hope 
of  his  recovery  was  pronounced  by  the  doctors  to 
be  at  an  end.  By  the  dying  man's  own  desire, 
Midwinter  was  summoned  to  take  leave  of  him, 
and  was  entreated  by  Armadale  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  starting  for  the  rectory  by  the  first  train. 

"The  hurried  letter  which  tells  me  this  tells 
me  also  that,  by  the  time  I  receive  it,  Midwinter 
will  be  on  his  way  to  the  West.  He  promises  to 
write  at  greater  length,  after  he  has  seen  Mr. 
Brock,  by  to-night's  post. 

"This  news  has  an  interest  for  me,  which 
Midwinter  little  suspects.  There  is  but  one  hu- 
man creature,  besides  myself,  who  knows  the 
secret  of  his  birth  and  his  name;  and  that  one  is 
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the  old  man  who  now  lies  waiting  for  him  at  the 
point  of  death.  What  will  they  say  to  each 
other  at  the  last  moment?  Will  some  chance 
word  take  them  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  in 
Mrs.  Armadale's  service  at  Madeira?  Will  they 
speak  of  Me? 

" August  1th. — The  promised  letter  has  just 
reached  me.  No  parting  words  have  been  ex- 
changed between  them:  it  was  all  over  before 
Midwinter  reached  Somersetshire.  Armadale 
met  him  at  the  rectory  gate  with  the  news  that 
Mr.  Brock  was  dead. 

"I  try  to  struggle  against  it,  but,  coming  after 
the  strange  complication  of  circumstances  that 
has  been  closing  round  me  for  weeks  past,  there 
is  something  in  this  latest  event  of  all  that 
shakes  my  nerves.  But  one  last  chance  of  detec- 
tion stood  in  my  way  when  I  opened  my  diary 
yesterday.  When*  I  open  it  to-day,  that  chance 
is  removed  by  Mr.  Brock's  death.  It  means 
something ;  I  wish  I  knew  what. 

"The  funeral  is  to  be  on  Saturday  morning. 
Midwinter  will  attend  it  as  well  as  Armadale. 
But  he  proposes  returning  to  London  first ;  and 
he  writes  word  that  he  will  call  to-night,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  me,  on  his  way  from  the  station  to 
the  hotel.  Even  if  there  was  any  risk  in  it,  I 
should  see  him,  as  things  are  now.  But  there  is 
no  risk  if  he  comes  here  from  the  station  instead 
of  coming  from  the  hotel. 

"Five  o'clock. — I  was  not  mistaken  in  believ- 
ing that  my  nerves  were  all  unstrung.  Trifles 
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that  would  not  have  cost  me  a  second  thought  at 
other  times  weigh  heavily  on  my  mind  now. 

"Two  hours  since,  in  despair  of  knowing  how 
to  get  through  the  day,  I  bethought  myself  of 
the  milliner  who  is  making  my  summer  dress.  I 
had  intended  to  go  and  try  it  on  yesterday;  but 
it  slipped  out  of  my  memory  in  the  excitement 
of  hearing  about  Mr.  Brock.  So  I  went  this 
afternoon,  eager  to  do  anything  that  might  help 
me  to  get  rid  of  myself.  I  have  returned,  feel- 
ing more  uneasy  and  more  depressed  than  I  felt 
when  I  went  out ;  for  I  have  come  back  fearing 
that  I  may  yet  have  reason  to  repent  not  having 
left  my  unfinished  dress  on  the  milliner's  hands. 

"Nothing  happened  to  me,  this  time,  in  the 
street.  It  was  only  in  the  trying-on  room  that 
my  suspicions  were  roused ;  and  there  it  certainly 
did  cross  my  mind  that  the  attempt  to  discover 
me,  which  I  defeated  at  All  Saints'  Terrace,  was 
not  given  up  yet,  and  that  some  of  the  shop- 
women  had  been  tampered  with,  if  not  the  mis- 
tress herself. 

"Can  I  give  myself  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  reason  for  this  impression?  Let  me  think 
a  little. 

"I  certainly  noticed  two  things  which  were 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  there  were  twice  as 
many  women  as  were  needed  in  the  trying-on 
room.  This  looked  suspicious ;  and  yet  I  might 
have  accounted  for  it  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Is  it  not  the  slack  time  now?  and  don't  I  know 
by  experience  that  I  am  the  sort  of  woman 
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about  whom  other  women  are  always  spitefully 
curious?  I  thought  again,  in  the  second  place, 
that  one  of  the  assistants  persisted  rather  oddly 
in  keeping  me  turned  in  a  particular  direction, 
with  my  face  toward  the  glazed  and  curtained 
door  that  led  into  the  work-room.  But,  after 
all,  she  gave  a  reason  when  I  asked  for  it.  She 
said  the  light  fell  better  on  me  that  way ;  and, 
when  I  looked  round,  there  was  the  window  to 
prove  her  right.  Still,  these  trifles  produced 
such  an  effect  on  me,  at  the  time,  that  I  pur- 
posely found  fault  with  the  dress,  so  as  to  have 
an  excuse  for  trying  it  on  again,  before  I  told 
them  where  I  lived,  and  had  it  sent  home. 
Pure  fancy,  I  dare  say.  Pure  fancy,  perhaps, 
at  the  present  moment.  I  don't  care;  I  shall 
act  on  instinct  (as  they  say),  and  give  up  the 
dress.  In  plainer  words  still,  I  won't  go  back. 

"Midnight. — Midwinter  came  to  see  me  as  he 
promised.  An  hour  has  passed  since  we  said 
good-night ;  and  here  I  still  sit,  with  my  pen  in 
my  hand,  thinking  of  him.  No  words  of  mine 
can  describe  what  has  passed  between  us.  The 
end  of  it  is  all  I  can  write  in  these  pages ;  and 
the  end  of  it  is  that  he  has  shaken  my  resolution. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  saw  the  easy  way  to  Ar- 
madale's  life  at  Thorpe  Ambrose,  I  feel  as  if  the 
man  whom  I  have  doomed  in  my  own  thoughts 
had  a  chance  of  escaping  me. 

"Is  it  my  love  for  Midwinter  that  has  altered 
me?  Or  is  it  his  love  for  me  that  has  taken  pos- 
session not  only  of  all  I  wish  to  give  him,  but  of 
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all  I  wish  to  keep  from  him  as  well?  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  lost  myself — lost  myself,  I  mean,  in  him 
— all  through  the  evening.  He  was  in  great 
agitation  about  what  had  happened  in  Somerset- 
shire ;  and  he  made  me  feel  as  disheartened  and 
as  wretched  about  it  as  he  did.  Though  he  never 
confessed  it  in  words,  I  know  that  Mr.  Brock's 
death  has  startled  him  as  an  ill  omen  for  our 
marriage — I  know  it,  because  I  feel  Mr.  Brock's 
death  as  an  ill  omen  too.  The  superstition — his 
superstition — took  so  strong  a  hold  on  me,  that 
when  we  grew  calmer  and  he  spoke  of  the  future 
— when  he  told  me  that  he  must  either  break  his 
engagement  with  his  new  employers  or  go  abroad, 
as  he  is  pledged  to  go,  on  Monday  next — I  actu- 
ally shrank  at  the  thought  of.  our  marriage  fol- 
lowing close  on  Mr.  Brock's  funeral;  I  actually 
said  to  him,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  'Go, 
and  begin  your  new  life  alone!  go,  and  leave 
me  here  to  wait  for  happier  times. ' 

''He  took  me  in  his  arms.  He  sighed,  and 
kissed  me  with  an  angelic  tenderness.  He 
said— oh,  so  softly  and  so  sadly!— 'I  have  no 
life  now,  apart  from  you.'  As  those  words 
passed  his  lips,  the  thought  seemed  to  rise  in 
my  mind  like  an  echo,  'Why  not  live  out  all  the 
days  that  are  left  to  me,  happy  and  harmless  in 
a  love  like  this !'  I  can't  explain  it — I  can't  real- 
ize it.  That  was  the  thought  in  me  at  the  time; 
and  that  is  the  thought  in  me  still.  I  see  my 
ovm  hand  while  I  write  the  words— and  I  ask 
myself  whether  it  is  really  the  hand  of  Lydia 
Gwilt! 
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"Armadale — 

"No!  I  will  never  write,  I  will  never  think  of 
Armadale  again. 

1  'Yes !  Let  me  write  once  more — let  me  think 
once  more  of  him,  because  it  quiets  me  to  know 
that  he  is  going  away,  and  that  the  sea  will  have 
parted  us  before  I  am  married.  His  old  home 
is  home  to  him  no  longer,  now  that  the  loss  of 
his  mother  has  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  his 
best  and  earliest  friend.  When  the  funeral  is 
over,  he  has  decided  to  sail  the  same  day  for  the 
foreign  seas.  We  may,  or  we  may  not,  meet  at 
Naples.  Shall  I  be  an  altered  woman  if  we  do? 
I  wonder ;  I  wonder ! 

"August  8th. — A  line  from  Midwinter.  He 
has  gone  back  to  Somersetshire  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  funeral  to-morrow;  and  he  will  return 
here  (after  bidding  Armadale  good-by)  to-mor- 
row evening. 

"The  last  forms  and  ceremonies  preliminary 
to  our  marriage  have  been  complied  with.  I 
am  to  be  his  wife  on  Monday  next.  The  hour 
must  not  be  later  than  half-past  ten — which  will 
give  us  just  time,  when  the  service  is  over,  to  get 
from  the  church  door  to  the  railway,  and  to 
start  on  our  journey  to  Naples  the  same  day. 

"To-day  —  Saturday  —  Sunday!  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  time;  the  time  will  pass.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  myself,  if  I  can  only  keep  all 
thoughts  but  one  out  of  my  mind.  I  love  him ! 
Day  and  night,  till  Monday  comes,  I  will  think 
of  nothing  but  that.  I  love  him ! 
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"Four  o'clock. — Other  thoughts  are  forced 
into  my  mind  in  spite  of  me.  My  suspicions 
of  yesterday  were  no  mere  fancies ;  the  milliner 
has  been  tampered  with.  My  folly  in  going  back 
to  her  house  has  led  to  my  being  traced  here.  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  I  never  gave  the 
woman  my  address ;  and  yet  my  new  gown  was 
sent  home  to  me  at  two  o'clock  to-day! 

"A  man  brought  it  with  the  bill,  and  a  civil 
message,  to  say  that,  as  I  had  not  called  at  the 
appointed  time  to  try  it  on  again,  the  dress  had 
been  finished  and  sent  to  me.  He  caught  me  in 
the  passage;  I  had  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  dismiss  him.  Any  other  proceeding,  as 
events  have  now  turned  out,  would  have  been 
pure  folly.  The  messenger  (not  the  man  who 
followed  me  in  the  street,  but  another  spy  sent 
to  look  at  me,  beyond  all  doubt)  would  have  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  about  it,  if  I  had  spoken 
to  him.  The  milliner  would  tell  me  to  my  face, 
if  I  went  to  her,  that  I  had  given  her  my  address. 
The  one  useful  thing  to  do  now  is  to  set  my  wits 
to  work  in  the  interests  of  my  own  security,  and 
to  step  out  of  the  false  position  in  which  my  own 
rashness  has  placed  me — if  I  can. 

"Seven  o'clock. — My  spirits  have  risen  again. 
I  believe  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  extricating  myself 
already. 

"I  have  just  come  back  from  a  long  round  in 
a  cab.  First,  to  the  cloak-room  of  the  Great 
Western,  to  get  the  luggage  which  I  sent  there 
from  All  Saints'  Terrace.  Next,  to  the  cloak- 
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room  of  the  Southeastern,  to  leave  my  luggage 
(labeled  in  Midwinter's  name),  to  wait  for  me 
till  the  starting  of  the  tidal  train  on  Monday. 
Next,  to  the  General  Post-office,  to  post  a  letter 
to  Midwinter  at  the  rectory,  which  he  will  re- 
ceive to-morrow  morning.  Lastly,  back  again 
to  this  house — from  which  I  shall  move  no  more 
till  Monday  comes. 

"My  letter  to  Midwinter  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  lead  to  his  seconding  (quite  innocently) 
the  precautions  that  I  am  taking  for  my  own 
safety.  The  shortness  of  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal on  Monday  will  oblige  him  to  pay  his  bill 
at  the  hotel  and  to  remove  his  luggage  before  the 
marriage  ceremony  takes  place.  All  I  ask  him 
to  do  beyond  this  is  to  take  the  luggage  himself 
to  the  Southeastern  (so  as  to  make  any  inquiries 
useless  which  may  address  themselves  to  the 
servants  at  the  hotel) — and,  that  done,  to  meet 
me  at  the  church  door,  instead  of  calling  for 
me  here.  The  rest  concerns  nobody  but  myself. 
When  Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning  comes, 
it  will  be  hard,  indeed — freed  as  I  am  now  from 
all  incumbrances — if  I  can't  give  the  people 
who  are  watching  me  the  slip  for  the  second 
time. 

"It  seems  needless  enough  to  have  written  to 
Midwinter  to-day,  when  he  is  coming  back  to  me 
to-morrow  night.  But  it  was  impossible  to  ask, 
what  I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  of  him,  without 
making  my  false  family  circumstances  once  more 
the  excuse ;  and  having  this  to  do — I  must  own 
the  truth — I  wrote  to  him  because,  after  what  I 
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suffered  on  the  last  occasion,  I  can  never  again 
deceive  him  to  his  face. 

"August  9th.  —  Two  o'clock.  —  I  rose  early 
this  morning,  more  depressed  in  spirits  than 
usual.  The  rebeginning  of  one's  life,  at  the 
rebeginning  of  every  day,  has  already  been  some- 
thing weary  and  hopeless  to  me  for  years  past. 
I  dreamed,  too,  all  through  the  night — not  of 
Midwinter  and  of  my  married  life,  as  I  had 
hoped  to  dream — but  of  the  wretched  conspiracy 
to  discover  me,  by  which  I  have  been  driven 
from  one  place  to  another,  like  a  hunted  animal. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  new  revelation  enlight- 
ened me  in  my  sleep.  All  I  could  guess  dream- 
ing was  what  I  had  guessed  waking,  that  Mother 
Oldershaw  is  the  enemy  who  is  attacking  me  in 
the  dark. 

"My  restless  night  has,  however,  produced  one 
satisfactory  result.  It  has  led  to  my  winning 
the  good  graces  of  the  servant  here,  and  secur- 
ing all  the  assistance  she  can  give  me  when  the 
time  comes  for  making  my  escape. 

44  The  girl  noticed  this  morning  that  I  looked 
pale  and  anxious.  I  took  her  into  my  confidence, 
to  the  extent  of  telling  her  that  I  was  privately 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  that  I  had  enemies 
who  were  trying  to  part  me  from  my  sweetheart. 
This  instantly  roused  her  sympathy,  and  a  pres- 
ent of  a  ten-shilling  piece  for  her  kind  services  to 
me  did  the  rest.  In  the  intervals  of  her  house- 
work she  has  been  with  me  nearly  the  whole 
morning ;  and  I  found  out,  among  other  things, 
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that  her  sweetheart  is  a  private  soldier  in  the 
Guards,  and  that  she  expects  to  see  him  to-mor- 
row. I  have  got  money  enough  left,  little  as  it 
is,  to  turn  the  head  of  any  Private  in  the  British 
army;  and,  if  the  person  appointed  to  watch  me 
to-morrow  is  a  man,  I  think  it  just  possible  that 
he  may  find  his  attention  disagreeably  diverted 
from  Miss  Gwilt  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

"When  Midwinter  came  here  last  from  the 
railway,  he  came  at  half -past  eight.  How  am  I 
to  get  through  the  weary,  weary  hours  between 
this  and  the  evening?  I  think  I  shall  darken 
my  bedroom,  and  drink  the  blessing  of  oblivion 
from  my  bottle  of  Drops. 

" Eleven  o'clock. — We  have  parted  for  the  last 
time  before  the  day  comes  that  makes  us  man 
and  wife. 

"He  has  left  me,  as  he  left  me  before,  with 
an  absorbing  subject  of  interest  to  think  of  in  his 
absence,  I  noticed  a  change  in  him  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room.  When  he  told  me  of  the 
funeral,  and  of  his  parting  with  Armadale  on 
board  the  yacht,  though  he  spoke  with  feelings 
deeply  moved,  he  spoke  with  a  mastery  over  him- 
self which  is  new  to  me  in  my  experience  of  him. 
It  was  the  same  when  our  talk  turned  next  on 
our  own  hopes  and  prospects.  He  was  plainly 
disappointed  when  he  found  that  my  family  em- 
barrassments would  prevent  our  meeting  to-mor- 
row, and  plainly  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  leav- 
ing me  to  find  my  way  by  myself  on  Monday  to 
the  church.  But  there  was  a  certain  hopeful- 
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ness  and  composure  of  manner  underlying  it  all, 
which  produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  was  obliged  to  notice  it. 

"  'You  know  what  odd  fancies  take  possession 
of  me  sometimes,'  I  said.  'Shall  I  tell  you  the 
fancy  that  has  taken  possession  of  me  now?  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  something  has  happened 
since  we  last  saw  each  other  which  you  have  not 
told  me  yet. ' 

"  'Something  has  happened,'  he  answered. 
'And  it  is  something  which  you  ought  to  know.' 

"With  those  words  he  took  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  produced  two  written  papers  from  it.  One 
he  looked  at  and  put  back.  The  other  he  placed 
on  the  table. 

"  'Before  I  tell  you  what  this  is,  and  how  it 
came  into  my  possession,'  he  said,  'I  must  own 
something  that  I  have  concealed  from  you.  It 
is  no  more  serious  confession  than  the  confession 
of  my  own  weakness.' 

"He  then  acknowledged  to  me  that  the  re- 
newal of  his  friendship  with  Armadale  had  been 
clouded,  through  the  whole  period  of  their  inter- 
course in  London,  by  his  own  superstitious  mis- 
givings. He  had  obeyed  the  summons  which 
called  him  to  the  rector's  bedside,  with  the  firm 
intention  of  confiding  his  previsions  of  coming 
trouble  to  Mr.  Brock;  and  he  had  been  doubly 
confirmed  in  his  superstition  when  he  found  that 
Death  had  entered  the  house  before  him,  and  had 
parted  them,  in  this  world,  forever.  More  than 
this,  he  had  traveled  back  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral,  with  a  secret  sense  of  relief  at  the  pros- 
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pect  of  being  parted  from  Armadale,  and  with 
a  secret  resolution  to  make  the  after  -  meeting 
agreed  on  between  us  three  at  Naples  a  meet- 
ing that  should  never  take  place.  With  that 
purpose  in  his  heart,  he  had  gone  up  alone  to 
the  room  prepared  for  him  on  his  arrival  at 
the  rectory,  and  had  opened  a  letter  which  he 
found  waiting  for  him  on  the  table.  The  letter 
had  only  that  day  been  discovered — dropped  and 
lost — under  the  bed  on  which  Mr.  Brock  had  died. 
It  was  in  the  rector's  handwriting  throughout; 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was 
Midwinter  himself. 

"Having  told  me  this,  nearly  in  the  words  in 
which  I  have  written  it,  he  gave  me  the  written 
paper  that  lay  on  the  table  between  us. 

"  'Read  it,'  he  said;  'and  you  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  my  mind  is  at  peace  again,  and 
that  I  took  Allan's  hand  at  parting  with  a  heart 
that  was  worthier  of  Allan's  love.' 

"I  read  the  letter.  There  was  no  superstition 
to  be  conquered  in  my  mind ;  there  were  no  old 
feelings  of  gratitude  toward  Armadale  to  be 
roused  in  my  heart ;  and  yet,  the  effect  which 
the  letter  had  had  on  Midwinter  was,  I  firmly 
believe,  more  than  matched  by  the  effect  that 
the  letter  now  produced  on  Me. 

"It  was  vain  to  ask  him  to  leave  it,  and  to  let 
me  read  it  again  (as  I  wished)  when  I  was  left 
by  myself.  He  is  determined  to  keep  it  side  by 
side  with  that  other  paper  which  I  had  seen  him 
take  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  which  contains 
the  written  narrative  of  Armadale 's  Dream.  All 
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I  could  do  was  to  ask  his  leave  to  copy  it ;  and 
this  he  granted  readily.  I  wrote  the  copy  in  his 
presence ;  and  I  now  place  it  here  in  my  diary, 
to  mark  a  day  which  is  one  of  the  memorable 
days  in  my  life. 

"Boscombe  Rectory,  August  2d. 

"MY  DEAR  MIDWINTER — For  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  my  illness,  I  found 
strength  enough  yesterday  to  look  over  my  let- 
ters. One  among  them  is  a  letter  from  Allan, 
which  has  been  lying  unopened  on  my  table  for 
ten  days  past.  He  writes  to  me  in  great  distress, 
to  say  that  there  has  been  dissension  between 
you,  and  that  you  have  left  him.  If  you  still 
remember  what  passed  between  us,  when  you 
first  opened  your  heart  t3  me  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  I  have 
thought  over  this  miserable  news,  through  the 
night  that  has  now  passed,  and  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  I  have  roused  myself  this 
morning  to  make  the  effort  of  writing  to  you. 

"I  want  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  parted  you  from  your  friend.  If  my 
estimate  of  your  character  is  not  founded  on  an 
entire  delusion,  the  one  influence  which  can  have 
led  to  your  estrangement  from  Allan  is  the  influ- 
ence of  that  evil  spirit  of  Superstition  which  I 
have  once  already  cast  out  of  your  heart — which 
I  will  once  again  conquer,  please  God,  if  I  have 
strength  enough  to  make  my  pen  speak  my  mind 
to  you  in  this  letter. 

"It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  combat  the  be- 
Vol.  9— K 
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lief  which  I  know  you  to  hold,  that  mortal  creat- 
ures may  be  the  objects  of  supernatural  inter- 
vention in  their  pilgrimage  through  this  world. 
Speaking  as  a  reasonable  man,  I  own  that  I 
cannot  prove  you  to  be  wrong.  Speaking  as  a 
believer  in  the  Bible,  I  am  bound  to  go  further, 
and  to  admit  that  you  possess  a  higher  than  any 
human  warrant  for  the  faith  that  is  in  you.  The 
one  object  which  I  have  it  at  heart  to  attain  is 
to  induce  you  to  free  yourself  from  the  paralyz- 
ing fatalism  of  the  heathen  and  the  savage,  and 
to  look  at  the  mysteries  that  perplex,  and  the 
portents  that  daunt  you,  from  the  Christian's 
point  of  view.  If  I  can  succeed  in  this,  I  shall 
clear  your  mind  of  the  ghastly  doubts  that  now 
oppress  it,  and  I  shall  reunite  you  to  your  friend, 
never  to  be  parted  from  him  again. 

"I  have  no  means  of  seeing  and  questioning 
you.  I  can  only  send  this  letter  to  Allan  to  be 
forwarded,  if  he  knows,  or  can  discover,  your 
present  address.  Placed  in  this  position  toward 
you,  I  am  bound  to  assume  all  that  can  be  as- 
sumed in  your  favor.  I  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  something  has  happened  to  you  or  to  Allan 
which  to  your  mind  has  not  only  confirmed  the 
fatalist  conviction  in  which  your  father  died, 
but  has  added  a  new  and  terrible  meaning  to 
the  warning  which  he  sent  you  in  his  death-bed 
letter. 

* '  On  this  common  ground  I  meet  you.  On  this 
common  ground  I  appeal  to  your  higher  nature 
and  your  better  sense. 

1  'Preserve  your   present  conviction  that  the 
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events  which  have  happened  (be  they  what 
they  may)  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  ordi- 
nary mortal  coincidences  and  ordinary  mortal 
laws;  and  view  your  own  position  by  the  best 
and  clearest  light  that  your  superstition  can 
throw  on  it.  What  are  you?  You  are  a  help- 
less instrument  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  You  are 
doomed,  beyond  all  human  capacity  of  resistance, 
to  bring  misery  and  destruction  blindfold  on  a 
man  to  whom  you  have  harmlessly  and  grate- 
fully united  yourself  in  the  bonds  of  a  brother's 
love.  All  that  is  morally  firmest  in  your  will 
and  morally  purest  in  your  aspirations  avails 
nothing  against  the  hereditary  impulsion  of  you 
toward  evil,  caused  by  a  crime  which  your  father 
committed  before  you  were  born.  In  what  does 
that  belief  end?  It  ends  in  the  darkness  in  which 
you  are  now  lost;  in  the  self-contradictions  in 
which  you  are  now  bewildered ;  in  the  stubborn 
despair  by  which  a  man  profanes  his  own  sou!3 
and  lowers  himself  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that 
perish. 

"Look  up,  my  poor  suffering  brother— look 
up,  my  hardly  tried,  my  well  -  loved  friend, 
higher  than  this!  Meet  the  doubts  that  now 
assail  you  from  the  blessed  vantage-ground  of 
Christian  courage  and  Christian  hope ;  and  your 
heart  will  turn  again  to  Allan,  and  your  mind 
will  be  at  peace.  Happen  what  may,  God  is 
all-merciful,  God  is  all- wise:  natural  or  super- 
natural, it  happens  through  Him.  The  mystery 
of  Evil  that  perplexes  our  feeble  minds,  the  sor- 
row and  the  suffering  that  torture  us  in  this  little 
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life,  leave  the  one  great  truth  unshaken  that  the 
destiny  of  man  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and 
that  God's  blessed  Son  died  to  make  us  worthier 
of  it.  Nothing  that  is  done  in  unquestioning 
submission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  is 
done  wrong.  No  .evil  exists  out  of  which,  in 
obedience  to  his  laws,  Good  may  not  come,  Be 
true  to  what  Christ  tells  you  is  true.  Encourage 
in  yourself,  be  the  circumstances  what  they  may, 
all  that  is  loving,  all  that  is  grateful,  all  that  is 
patient,  all  that  is  forgiving,  toward  your  fel- 
low-men.  And  humbly  and  trustfully  leave  the 
rest  to  the  God  who  made  you,  and  to  the  Saviour 
who  loved  you  better  than  his  own  life. 

"This  is  the  faith  in  which  I  have  lived,  by 
the  Divine  help  and  mercy,  from  my  youth 
upward.  I  ask  you  earnestly,  I  ask  you  con- 
fidently, to  make  it  your  faith,  too.  It  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  the  good  I  have  ever  done,  of 
all  the  happiness  I  have  ever  known;  it  lightens 
my  darkness,  it  sustains  my  hope;  it  comforts 
and  quiets  me,  lying  here,  to  live  or  die,  I  know 
not  which.  Let  it  sustain,  comfort,  and  en- 
lighten you.  It  will  help  you  in  your  sorest 
need,  as  it  has  helped  me  in  mine.  It  will  show 
you  another  purpose  in  the  events  which  brought 
you  and  Allan  together  than  the  purpose  which 
your  guilty  father  foresaw.  Strange  things,  I 
do  not  deny  it,  have  happened  to  you  already. 
Stranger  things  still  may  happen  before  long, 
which  I  may  not  live  to  see.  Remember,  if  that 
time  comes,  that  I  died  firmly  disbelieving  in 
your  influence  over  Allan  being  other  than  an 
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influence  for  good.  The  great  sacrifice  of  the 
Atonement — I  say  it  reverently — has  its  mortal 
reflections,  even  in  this  world.  If  danger  ever 
threatens  Allan,  you,  whose  father  took  his 
father's  life — You,  and  no  other,  may  be  the 
man  whom  the  providence  of  God  has  appointed 
to  save  him. 

"Come  to  me  if  I  live.     Go  back  to  the  friend 
who  loves  you,  whether  I  live  or  die. 
"Yours  affectionately  to  the  last, 

"DECIMUS  BROCK." 

"  'You,  and  no  other,  may  be  the  man  whom 
the  providence  of  God  has  appointed  to  save  him !' 

"Those  are  the  words  which  have  shaken  me 
to  the  soul.  Those  are  the  words  which  make 
me  feel  as  if  the  dead  man  had  left  his  grave, 
and  had  put  his  hand  on  the  place  in  my  heart 
where  my  terrible  secret  lies  hidden  from  every 
living  creature  but  myself.  One  part  of  the  let- 
ter has  come  true  already.  The  danger  that  it 
foresees  threatens  Armadale  at  this  moment — 
and  threatens  him  from  Me! 

"If  the  favoring  circumstances  which  have 
driven  me  thus  far  drive  me  on  to  the  end, 
and  if  that  old  man's  last  earthly  conviction 
is  prophetic  of  the  truth,  Armadale  will  escape 
me,  do  what  I  may.  And  Midwinter  will  be 
the  victim  who  is  sacrificed  to  save  his  life. 

"  It  is  horrible !  it  is  impossible !  it  shall  never 
be !  At  the  thinking  of  it  only,  my  hand  trem- 
bles and  my  heart  sinks.  I  bless  the  trembling 
that  unnerves  me !  I  bless  the  sinking  that  turns 
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me  faint !  I  bless  those  words  in  the  letter  which 
have  revived  the  relenting  thoughts  that  first 
came  to  me  two  days  since!  Is  it  hard,  now 
that  events  are  taking  me,  smoothly  and  safely, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  tfie  End — is  it  hard  to  con- 
quer the  temptation  to  go  on?  No!  If  there  is 
only  a  chance  of  harm  coming  to  Midwinter,  the 
dread  of  that  chance  is  enough  to  decide  me — 
enough  to  strengthen  me  to  conquer  the  tempta- 
tion, for  his  sake.  I  have  never  loved  him  yet, 
never,  never,  never  as  I  love  him  now ! 

"Sunday,  August  10th. — The  eve  of  my  wed- 
ding-day !  I  close  and  lock  this  book,  never  to 
write  in  it,  never  to  open  it  again. 

"I  have  won  the  great  victory ;  I  have  trampled 
my  own  wickedness  under  foot.  I  am  innocent ; 
I  am  happy  again.  My  love!  my  angel!  when 
to-morrow  gives  me  to  you,  I  will  not  have  a 
thought  in  my  heart  which  is  not  your  thought, 
as  well  as  mine ! ' ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    WEDDING-DAY. 

THE  time  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  place  was  a  private  room  in  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  inns  which  still  remain  on  the  Borough 
side  of  the  Thames.  The  date  was  Monday,  the 
llth  of  August.  And  the  person  was  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  who  had  traveled  to  London  on  a  sum- 
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mons  from  his  son,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  the  inn  on  the  previous  day. 

He  had  never  yet  looked  so  pitiably  old  and 
helpless  as  he  looked  now.  The  fever  and  chill 
of  alternating  hope  and  despair  had  dried,  and 
withered,  and  wasted  him.  The  angles  of  his 
figure  had  sharpened.  The  outline  of  his  face 
had  shrunk.  His  dress  pointed  the  melancholy 
change  in  him  with  a  merciless  and  shocking 
emphasis.  Never,  even  in  his  youth,  had  he 
worn  such  clothes  as  he  wore  now.  With  the 
desperate  resolution  to  leave  no  chance  untried  of 
producing  an  impression  on  Miss  Gwilt,  he  had 
cast  aside  his  dreary  black  garments;  he  had 
even  mustered  the  courage  to  wear  his  blue  satin 
cravat.  His  coat  was  a  riding-coat  of  light 
gray.  He  had  ordered  it,  with  a  vindictive  sub- 
tlety of  purpose,  to  be  made  on  the  pattern  of  a 
coat  that  he  had  seen  Allan  wear.  His  waist- 
coat was  white ;  his  trousers  were  of  the  gayest 
summer  pattern,  in  the  largest  check.  His  wig 
was  oiled  and  scented,  and  brushed  round,  on 
either  side,  to  hide  the  wrinkles  on  his  temples. 
He  was  an  object  to  laugh  at ;  he  was  an  object 
to  weep  over.  His  enemies,  if  a  creature  so 
wretched  could  have  had  enemies,  would  have 
forgiven  him,  on  seeing  him  in  his  new  dress. 
His  friends — had  any  of  his  friends  been  left — 
would  have  been  less  distressed  if  they  had 
looked  at  him  in  his  coffin  than  if  they  had 
looked  at  him  as  he  was  now.  Incessantly  rest- 
less, he  paced  the  room  from  end  to  end.  Now 
he  looked  at  his  watch ;  now  he  looked  out  of  the 
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window;  now  he  looked  at  the  well-furnished 
breakfast-table — always  with  the  same  wistful, 
uneasy  inquiry  in  his  eyes.  The  waiter  coming 
in,  with  the  urn  of  boiling  water,  was  addressed 
for  the  fiftieth  time  in  the  one  form  of  words 
which  the  miserable  creature  seemed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  uttering  that  morning:  " My  son  is  com- 
ing to  breakfast.  My  son  is  very  particular.  I 
want  everything  of  the  best — hot  things  and  cold 
things — and  tea  and  coffee — and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  waiter;  all  the  rest  of  it."  For  the  fiftieth 
time,  he  now  reiterated  those  anxious  words. 
For  the  fiftieth  time,  the  impenetrable  waiter  had 
just  returned  his  one  pacifying  answer,  "All 
right,  sir;  you  may  leave  it  to  me" — when  the 
sound  of  leisurely  footsteps  was  heard  on  the 
stairs;  the  door  opened;  and  the  long-expected 
son  sauntered  indolently  into  the  room,  with  a 
neat  little  black  leather  bag  in  his  hand. 

"Well  done,  old  gentleman!"  said  Bash  wood 
the  younger,  surveying  his  father's  dress  with 
a  smile  of  sardonic  encouragement.  "You're 
ready  to  be  married  to  Miss  Gwilt  at  a  moment's 
notice!" 

The  father  took  the  son's  hand,  and  tried  to 
echo  the  son's  laugh. 

"You  have  such  good  spirits,  Jemmy,"  he 
said,  using  the  name  in  its  familiar  form,  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  it  in  happier  days. 
"You  always  had  good  spirits,  my  dear,  from  a 
child.  Come  and  sit  down;  I've  ordered  you  a 
nice  breakfast.  Everything  of  the  best !  every- 
thing of  the  best !  What  a  relief  it  is  to  see  you ! 
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Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a  relief  it  is  to  see  you." 
He  stopped  and  sat  down  at  the  table,  his  face 
flushed  with  the  effort  to  control  the  impatience 
that  was  devouring  him.  "Tell  me  about  her!" 
he  burst  out,  giving  up  the  effort  with  a  sudden 
self-abandonment.  ' '  I  shall  die,  Jemmy,  if  I  wait 
for  it  any  longer.  Tell  me!  tell  me!  tell  me!  " 

"One  thing  at  a  time,"  said  Bash  wood  the 
younger,  perfectly  unmoved  by  his  father's  im- 
patience. "We'll  try  the  breakfast  first,  and 
come  to  the  lady  afterward !  Gently  does  it,  old 
gentleman — gently  does  it!" 

He  put  his  leather  bag  on  a  phair,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  his  father,  composed,  and  smil- 
ing, and  humming  a  little  tune. 

No  ordinary  observation,  applying  the  ordinary 
rules  of  analysis,  would  have  detected  the  char- 
acter of  Bashwood  the  younger  in  his  face.  His 
youthful  look,  aided  by  his  light  hair  and  his 
plump  beardless  cheeks,  his  easy  manner  and  his 
ever-ready  smile,  his  eyes  which  met  unshrink- 
ingly the  eyes  of  every  one  whom  he  addressed, 
all  combined  to  make  the  impression  of  him  a 
favorable  impression  in  the  general  mind.  No 
eye  for  reading  character,  but  such  an  eye  as  be- 
longs to  one  person,  perhaps,  in  ten  thousand, 
could  have  penetrated  the  smoothly  deceptive 
surface  of  this  man,  and  have  seen  him  for  what 
he  really  was — the  vile  creature  whom  the  viler 
need  of  Society  has  fashioned  for  its  own  use. 
There  he  sat — the  Confidential  Spy  of  modern 
times,  whose  business  is  steadily  enlarging, 
whose  Private  Inquiry  Offices  are  steadily  on 
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the  increase.  There  he  sat — the  necessary  De- 
tective attendant  on  the  progress  of  our  national 
civilization ;  a  man  who  was,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  the  legitimate  and  intelligible  product  of 
the  vocation  that  employed  him;  a  man  profes- 
sionally ready  on  the  merest  suspicion  (if  the 
merest  suspicion  paid  him)  to  get  under  our 
beds,  and  to  look  through  gimlet-holes  in  our 
doors;  a  man  who  would  have  been  useless  to 
his  employers  if  he  could  have  felt  a  touch  of 
human  sympathy  in  his  father's  presence ;  and 
who  would  have  deservedly  forfeited  his  situa- 
tion if,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  he 
had  been  personally  accessible  to  a  sense  of  pity 
or  a  sense  of  shame. 

"Gently  does  it,  old  gentleman,"  he  repeated, 
lifting  the  covers  from  the  dishes,  and  looking 
under  them  one  after  the  other  all  round  the 
table.  "Gently  does  it!" 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Jemmy,"  pleaded 
his  father.  "Try,  if  you  can,  to  think  how  anx- 
ious I  must  be.  I  got  your  letter  so  long  ago  as 
yesterday  morning.  I  have  had  to  travel  all  the 
way  from  Thorpe  Ambrose — I  have  had  to  get 
through  the  dreadful  long  evening  and  the  dread- 
ful long  night — with  your  letter  telling  me  that 
you  had  found  out  who  she  is,  and  telling  me 
nothing  more.  Suspense  is  very  hard  to  bear, 
Jemmy,  when  you  come  to  my  age.  What  was 
it  prevented  you,  my  dear,  from  coming  to  me 
when  I  got  here  yesterday  evening?" 

"A  little  dinner  at  Richmond,"  said  Bash- 
wood  the  younger.  "Give  me  some  tea." 
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Mr.  Bash  wood  tried  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest; but  the  hand  with  which  he  lifted  the 
teapot  trembled  so  unmanageably  that  the  tea 
missed  the  cup  and  streamed  out  on  the  cloth. 
" I'm  very  sorry;  I  can't  help  trembling  when 
I'm  anxious,"  said  the  old  man,  as  his  son  took 
the  tea-pot  oat  of  his  hand.  ''I'm  afraid  you 
bear  me  malice,  Jemmy,  for  what  happened 
when  I  was  last  in  town.  I  own  I  was  obstinate 
and  unreasonable  about  going  back  to  Thorpe 
Ambrose.  I'm  more  sensible  now.  You  were 
quite  right  in  taking  it  all  on  yourself,  as  soon 
as  I  showed  you  the  veiled  lady  when  we  saw 
her  come  out  of  the  hotel ;  and  you  were  quite 
right  to  send  me  back  the  same  day  to  my  busi- 
ness in  the  steward's  office  at  the  Great  House." 
He  watched  the  effect  of  these  concessions  on  his 
son,  and  ventured  doubtfully  on  another  en- 
treaty. "If  you  won't  tell  me  anything  else 
just  yet,"  he  said,  faintly,  "will  you  tell  me 
how  you  found  her  out.  Do,  Jemmy,  do!" 

Bashwood  the  younger  looked  up  from  his 
plate.  "I'll  tell  you  that,"  he  said.  "The 
reckoning  up  of  Miss  Gwilt  has  cost  more  money 
and  taken  more  time  than  I  expected ;  and  the 
sooner  we  come  to  a  settlement  about  it,  the 
sooner  we  shall  get  to  what  you  want  to  know." 

Without  a  word  of  expostulation,  the  father 
laid  his  dingy  old  pocket-book  and  his  purse  on 
the  table  before  the  son.  Bashwood  the  younger 
looked  into  the  purse;  observed,  with  a  con- 
temptuous elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  that  it  held 
no  more  than  a  sovereign  and  some  silver ;  and 
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returned  it  intact.  The  pocket-book,  on  being 
opened  next,  proved  to  contain  four  five- pound 
notes.  Bash  wood  the  younger  transferred  three 
of  the  notes  to  his  own  keeping ;  and  handed  the 
pocket-book  back  to  his  father,  with  a  bow 
expressive  of  mock  gratitude  and  sarcastic  re- 
spect. 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  he  said.  "Some  of  it 
is  for  the  people  at  our  office,  and  the  balance  is 
for  myself.  One  of  the  few  stupid  things,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  have  done  in  the  course  of  my 
life  was  to  write  you  word,  when  you  first  con- 
sulted me,  that  you  might  have  my  services 
gratis.  As  you  see,  I  hasten  to  repair  the  error. 
An  hour  or  two  at  odd  times  I  was  ready  enough 
to  give  you.  But  this  business  has  taken  days, 
and  has  got  in  the  way  of  other  jobs.  I  told  you 
I  couldn't  be  out  of  pocket  by  you — I  put  it  in 
my  letter,  as  plain  as  words  could  say  it." 

"Yes,  yes,  Jemmy.  I  don't  complain,  my 
dear,  I  don't  complain.  Never  mind  the  money 
— tell  me  how  you  found  her  out." 

"Besides,"  pursued  Bash  wood  the  younger, 
proceeding  impenetrably  with  his  justification  of 
himself,  "I  have  given  you  the  benefit  of  my 
experience ;  I've  done  it  cheap.  It  would  have 
cost  double  the  money  if  another  man  had  taken 
this  in  hand.  Another  man  would  have  kept  a 
watch  on  Mr.  Armadale  as  well  as  Miss  Gwilt. 
I  have  saved  you  that  expense.  You  are  certain 
that  Mr.  Armadale  is  bent  on  marrying  her. 
Very  good.  In  that  case,  while  we  have  our  eye 
on  her,  we  have,  for  all  useful  purposes,  got  our 
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eye  on  him.     Know  where  the  lady  is,  and  you 
know  that  the  gentleman  can't  be  far  off." 

''Quite  true,  Jemmy.     But  how  was  it  Miss 
Gwilt  came  to  give  you  so  much  trouble?" 

"She's  a  devilish  clever  woman,"  said  Bash- 
wood  the  younger;  "that's  how  it  was.  She 
gave  us  the  slip  at  a  milliner's  shop.  We  made 
it  all  right  with  the  milliner,  and  speculated  on 
the  chance  of  her  coming  back  to  try  on  a  gown 
she  had  ordered.  The  cleverest  women  lose  the 
use  of  their  wits  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
there's  a  new  dress  in  the  case,  and  even  Miss 
Gwilt  was  rash  enough  to  go  back.  That  was 
all  we  wanted.  One  of  the  women  from  our 
office  helped  to  try  on  her  new  gown,  and  put 
her  in  the  right  position  to  be  seen  by  one  of  our 
men  behind  the  door.  He  instantly  suspected 
who  she  was,  on  the  strength  of  what  he  had 
been  told  of  her ;  for  she's  a  famous  woman  in 
her  way.  Of  course,  we  didn't  trust  to  that. 
We  traced  her  to  her  new  address ;  and  we  got  a 
man  from  Scotland  Yard,  who  was  certain  to 
know  her,  if  our  own  man's  idea  was  the  right 
one.  The  man  from  Scotland  Yard  turned  mil- 
liner's lad  for  the  occasion,  and  took  her  gown 
home.  He  saw  her  in  the  passage,  and  identi- 
fied her  in  an  instant.  You're  in  luck,  I  can  tell 
you.  Miss  Gwilt's  a  public  character.  If  we 
had  had  a  less  notorious  woman  to  deal  with, 
she  might  have  cost  us  weeks  of  inquiry,  and 
you  might  have  had  to  pay  hundreds  of  pounds. 
A  day  did  it  in  Miss  Gwilt's  case ;  and  another 
day  put  the  whole  story  of  her  life,  in  black  and 
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white,  into  my  hand.  There  it  is  at  the  present 
moment,  old  gentleman,  in  my  black  bag. ' ' 

Bash  wood  the  father  made  straight  for  the  bag 
with  eager  eyes  and  outstretched  hand.  Bash- 
wood  the  son  took  a  little  key  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  winked,  shook  his  head,  and  put  the 
key  back  again. 

"I  haven't  done  breakfast  yet,"  he  said. 
"Gently  does  it,  my  dear  sir — gently  does  it." 

"I  can't  wait!"  cried  the  old  man,  struggling 
vainly  to  preserve  his  self-control.  "It's  past 
nine !  It's  a  fortnight  to-day  since  she  went  to 
London  with  Mr.  Armadale !  She  may  be  mar- 
ried to  him  in  a  fortnight !  She  may  be  married 
to  him  this  morning!  I  can't  wait!  I  can't 
wait!" 

"There's  no  knowing  what  you  can  do  till  you 
try,"  rejoined  Bashwood  the  younger.  "Try, 
and  you'll  find  you  can  wait.  What  has  become 
of  your  curiosity?"  he  went  on,  feeding  the  fire 
ingeniously  with  a  stick  at  a  time.  "  Why  don't 
you  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  calling  Miss  Gwilt 
a  public  character?  Why  don't  you  wonder 
how  I  came  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  story  of  her 
life,  in  black  and  white?  If  you'll  sit  down 
again,  I'll  tell  you.  If  you  won't,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  my  breakfast. ' ' 

Mr.  Bashwood  sighed  heavily,  and  went  back 
to  his  chair. 

"I  wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  your  joke, 
Jemmy,  "he  said.  ' '  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  were 
not  quite  so  fond  of  your  joke." 

"Joke?"  repeated  his  son.     "It  would  be  seri- 
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ous  enough  in  some  people's  eyes,  I  can  tell  you. 
Miss  Gwilt  has  been  tried  for  her  life;  and  the 
papers  in  that  black  bag  are  the  lawyer's  in- 
structions for  the  Defense.  Do  you  call  that  a 
joke?" 

The  father  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
straight  across  the  table  at  the  son  with  a  smile 
of  exultation  that  was  terrible  to  see. 

"She's  been  tried  for  her  life!"  he  burst  out, 
with  a  deep  gasp  of  satisfaction.  "She's  been 
tried  for  her  life!"  He  broke  into  a  low,  pro- 
longed laugh,  and  snapped  his  fingers  exulting- 
ly.  "Aha-ha-ha!  Something  to  frighten  Mr. 
Armadale  in  that!" 

Scoundrel  as  he  was,  the  son  was  daunted  by 
the  explosion  of  pent-up  passion  which  burst  on 
him  in  those  words. 

"Don't  excite  yourself,"  he  said,  with  a  sullen 
suppression  of  the  mocking  manner  in  which  he 
had  spoken  thus  far. 

Mr.  Bashwood  sat  down  again,  and  passed  his 
handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  "No,"  he  said, 
nodding  and  smiling  at  his  son.  "No,  no — no 
excitement,  as  you  say — I  can  wait  now,  Jemmy; 
I  can  wait  now." 

He  waited  with  immovable  patience.  At  in- 
tervals, he  nodded,  and  smiled,  and  whispered  to 
himself,  "Something  to  frighten  Mr.  Armadale 
in  that!"  But  he  made  no  further  attempt,  by 
word,  look,  or  action,  to  hurry  his  son. 

Bashwood  the  younger  finished  his  breakfast 
slowly,  out  of  pure  bravado ;  lit  a  cigar  with  the 
utmost  deliberation;  looked  at  his  father,  and. 
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seeing  him  still  as  immovably  patient  as  ever, 
opened  the  black  bag  at  last,  and  spread  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table. 

"How  will  you  have  it?"  he  asked.  "Long 
or  short?  I  have  got  her  whole  life  here.  The 
counsel  who  defended  her  at  the  trial  was  in- 
structed to  hammer  hard  at  the  sympathies  of 
the  jury:  he  went  head  over  ears  into  the  miser- 
ies of  her  past  career,  and  shocked  everybody  in 
court  in  the  most  workman-like  manner.  Shall 
I  take  the  same  line?  Do  you  want  to  know  all 
about  her,  from  the  time  when  she  was  in  short 
frocks  and  frilled  trousers?  or  do  you  prefer  get- 
ting on  at  once  to  her  first  appearance  as  a  pris- 
oner in  the  dock?" 

"I  want  to  know  all  about  her,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, eagerly.  "The  worst,  and  the  best — the 
worst  particularly.  Don't  spare  my  feelings, 
Jemmy — whatever  you  do,  don't  spare  my  feel- 
ings! Can't  I  look  at  the  papers  myself?" 

"No,  you  can't.  They  would  be  all  Greek 
and  Hebrew  to  you.  Thank  your  stars  that  you 
have  got  a  sharp  son,  who  can  take  the  pith  out 
of  these  papers,  and  give  it  a  smack  of  the  right 
flavor  in  serving  it  up.  There  are  not  ten  men 
in  England  who  could  tell  you  this  woman's 
story  as  I  can  tell  it.  It's  a  gift,  old  gentleman, 
of  the  sort  that  is  given  to  very  few  people — and 
it  lodges  here. ' ' 

He  tapped  his  forehead  smartly,  and  turned  to 
the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  before  him,  with 
an  unconcealed  triumph  at  the  prospect  of  ex- 
hibiting his  own  cleverness,  which  was  the  first 
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expression  of  a  genuine  feeling  of  any  sort  that 
had  escaped  him  yet. 

"Miss  Gwilt's  story  begins,"  said  Bashwood 
the  younger,  "in  the  market-place  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose.  One  day,  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  a  traveling  quack  doctor,  who 
dealt  in  perfumery  as  well  as  medicines,  came  to 
the  town  with  his  cart,  and  exhibited,  as  a  liv- 
ing example  of  the  excellence  of  his  washes  and 
hair-oils  and  so  on,  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  a 
beautiful  complexion  and  wonderful  hair.  His 
name  was  Oldershaw.  He  had  a  wife,  who 
helped  him  in  the  perfumery  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  who  carried  it  on  by  herself  after  his 
death.  She  has  risen  in  the  world  of  late  years ; 
and  she  is  identical  with  that  sly  old  lady  who 
employed  me  professionally  a  short  time  since. 
As  for  the  pretty  little  girl,  you  know  who  she 
was  as  well  as  I  do.  "While  the  quack  was  ha- 
ranguing the  mob  and  showing  them  the  child's 
hair,  a  young  lady,  driving  through  the  market- 
place, stopped  her  carriage  to  hear  what  it  was 
all  about,  saw  the  little  girl,  and  took  a  violent 
fancy  to  her  on  the  spot.  The  young  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Thorpe  Am- 
brose. She  went  home,  and  interested  her  father 
in  the  fate  of  the  innocent  little  victim  of  the 
quack  doctor.  The  same  evening,  the  Older- 
shaws  were  sent  for  to  the  great  house  and  were 
questioned.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  her 
uncle  and  aunt — a  lie,  of  course ! — and  they  were 
quite  willing  to  let  her  attend  the  village  school, 
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while  they  stayed  at  Thorpe  Ambrose,  when  the 
proposal  was  made  to  them.  The  new  arrange- 
ment was  carried  out  the  next  day.  And  the 
day  after  that,  the  Oldershaws  had  disappeared, 
and  had  left  the  little  girl  on  the  squire's  hands ! 
She  evidently  hadn't  answered  as  they  expected 
in  the  capacity  of  an  advertisement,  and  that 
was  the  way  they  took  of  providing  for  her  for 
life.  There  is  the  first  act  of  the  play  for  you ! 
Clear  enough,  so  far,  isn't  it?" 

"Clear  enough,  Jemmy,  to  clever  people.  But 
I'm  old  and  slow.  I  don't  understand  one  thing. 
Whose  child  was  she?" 

"A  very  sensible  question.  Sorry  to  inform 
you  that  nobody  can  answer  it — Miss  Gwilt  her- 
self included.  These  Instructions  that  I'm  re- 
ferring to  are  founded,  of  course,  on  her  own 
statements,  sifted  by  her  attorney.  All  she  could 
remember,  on  being  questioned,  was  that  she 
was  beaten  and  half  starved,  somewhere  in  the 
country,  by  a  woman  who  took  in  children  at 
nurse.  The  woman  had  a  card  with  her,  stating 
that  her  name  was  Lydia  Gwilt,  and  got  a  yearly 
allowance  for  taking  care  of  her  (paid  through  a 
lawyer)  till  she  was  eight  years  old.  At  that 
time,  the  allowance  stopped ;  the  lawyer  had  no 
explanation  to  offer;  nobody  came  to  look  after 
her;  nobody  wrote.  The  Oldershaws  saw  her, 
and  thought  she  might  answer  to  exhibit;  and 
the  woman  parted  with  her  for  a  trifle  to  the 
Oldershaws;  and  the  Oldershaws  parted  with 
her  for  good  and  all  to  the  Blanchards.  That's 
the  story  of  her  birth,  parentage,  and  education ! 
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She  may  be  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  or  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  costermonger.  The  circumstances  may 
be  highly  romantic,  or  utterly  commonplace. 
Fancy  anything  you  like — there's  nothing  to 
stop  you.  When  you've  had  your  fancy  out, 
say  the  word,  and  I'll  turn  over  the  leaves  and 
go  on." 

" Please  to  go  on,  Jemmy — please  to  go  on." 
"The  next  glimpse  of  Miss  Gwilt,"  resumed 
Bashwood  the  younger,  turning  over  the  papers, 
4 'is  a  glimpse  at  a  family  mystery.  The  de- 
serted child  was  in  luck's  way  at  last.  She  had 
taken  the  fancy  of  an  amiable  young  lady  with  a 
rich  father,  and  she  was  petted  and  made  much 
of  at  the  great  house,  in  the  character  of  Miss 
Blanchard's  last  new  plaything.-  Not  long  after- 
ward Mr.  Blanchard  and  his  daughter  went 
abroad,  and  took  the  girl  with  them  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Miss  Blanc  hard's  little  maid.  When 
they  came  back,  the  daughter  had  married,  *and 
become  a  widow,  in  the  interval ;  and  the  pretty 
little  maid,  instead  of  returning  with  them  to 
Thorpe  Ambrose,  turns  up  suddenly,  all  alone, 
as  a  pupil  at  a  school  in  France.  There  she 
was,  at  a  first-rate  establishment,  with  her  main- 
tenance and  education  secured  until  she  married 
and  settled  in  life,  on  this  understanding — that 
she  never  returned  to  England.  Those  were  all 
the  particulars  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
the  lawyer  who  drew  up  these  instructions.  She 
declined  to  say  what  had  happened  abroad ;  she 
declined  even,  after  all  the  years  that  had  passed, 
to  mention  her  mistress's  married  name.  It's 
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quite  clear,  of  course,  that  she  was  in  possession 
of  some  family  secret ;  and  that  the  Blanchards 
paid  for  her  schooling  on  the  Continent  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  way.  And  it's  equally  plain  that 
she  would  never  have  kept  her  secret  as  she  did 
if  she  had  not  seen  her  way  to  trading  on  it  for 
her  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  A 
clever  woman,  as  I've  told  you  already!  A 
devilish  clever  woman,  who  hasn't  been  knocked 
about  in  the  world,  and  seen  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life  abroad  and  at  home,  for  nothing." 

"Yes,  yes,  Jemmy;  quite  true.  How  long 
did  she  stop,  please,  at  the  school  in  France?" 

Bashwood  the  younger  referred  to  the  papers. 

"She  stopped  at  the  French  school,"  he  re- 
plied, "till  she*  was  seventeen.  At  that  time 
something  happened  at  the  school  which  I  find 
mildly  described  in  these  papers  as  *  something 
unpleasant. '  The  plain  fact  was  that  the  music- 
ma'ster  attached  to  the  establishment  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Gwilt.  He  was  a  respectable  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  wife  and  family ;  and,  finding 
the  circumstances  entirely  hopeless,  he  took  a 
pistol,  and,  rashly  assuming  that  he  had  brains 
in  his  head,  tried  to  blow  them  out.  The  doctor 
saved  his  life,  but  not  his  reason;  he  ended,, 
where  he  had  better  have  begun,  in  an  asylum. 
Miss  Gwilt's  beauty  having  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scandal,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible — 
though  she  was  proved  to  have  been  otherwise 
quite  blameless  in  the  matter — for  her  to  remain 
at  the  school  after  what  had  happened.  Her 
1  friends'  (the  Blanchards)  were  communicated 
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with.  And  her  friends  transferred  her  to  an- 
other school;  at  Brussels,  this  time. — What  are 
you  sighing  about?  What's  wrong  now?" 

"I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  for  the  poor 
music- master,  Jemmy.  Goon." 

"According  to  her  own  account  of  it,  dad, 
Miss  Gwilt  seems  to  have  felt  for  him  too.  She 
took  a  serious  turn;  and  was  'converted'  (as 
they  call  it)  by  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  her 
in  the  interval  before  she  went  to  Brussels.  The 
priest  at  the  Belgian  school  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  discretion,  and  to  have  seen  that 
the  girl's  sensibilities  were  getting  into  a  dan- 
gerously excited  state.  Before  he  could  quiet 
her  down,  he  fell  ill,  and  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other priest,  who  was  a  fanatic.  You  will  un- 
derstand the  sort  of  interest  he  took  in  the  girl, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  worked  on  her  feel- 
ings, when  I  tell  you  that  she  announced  it  as 
her  decision,  after  having  been  nearly  two  years 
at  the  school,  to  end  her  days  in  a  convent! 
You  may  well  stare !  Miss  Gwilt,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Nun,  is  the  sort  of  female  phenomenon 
you  don't  often  set  eyes  on." 

"Did  she  go  into  the  convent?"  asked  Mr. 
Bashwood.  "Did  they  let  her  go  in,  .so  friend- 
less and  so  young,  with  nobody  to  advise  her  for 
the  best?" 

"The  Blanchards  were  consulted,  as  a  matter 
of  form, ' '  pursued  Bashwood  the  yo  anger.  ' '  They 
had  no  objection  to  her  shutting  herself  up  in  a 
convent,  as  you  may  well  imagine.  The  pleas- 
antest  letter  they  ever  had  from  her,  I'll  answer 
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for  it,  was  the  letter  in  which  she  solemnly  took 
leave  of  them  in  this  world  forever.  The  people 
at  the  convent  were  as  careful  as  usual  not  to 
commit  themselves.  Their  rules  wouldn't  allow 
her  to  take  the  veil  till  she  had  tried  the  life  for 
a  year  first,  and  then,  if  she  had  any  doubt,  for 
another  year  after  that.  She  tried  the  life  for  the 
first  year,  accordingly,  and  doubted.  She  tried 
it  for  the  second  year,  and  was  wise  enough,  by 
that  time,  to  give  it  up  without  further  hesita- 
tion. Her  position  was  rather  an  awkward  one 
when  she  found  herself  at  liberty  again.  The 
sisters  at  the  convent  had  lost  their  interest  in 
her ;  the  mistress  at  the  school  declined  to  take 
her  back  as  teacher,  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
too  nice-looking  for  the  place ;  the  priest  consid- 
ered her  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  write  to  the  Blanchards 
again,  and  ask  them  to  start  her  in  life  as  a 
teacher  of  music  on  her  own  account.  She  wrote 
to  her  former  mistress  accordingly.  Her  former 
mistress  had  evidently  doubted  the  genuineness 
of  the  girl's  resolution  to  be  a  nun,  and  had 
seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  her  entry  into 
the  convent  to  cut  off  all  further  communication 
between  her  ex- waiting- maid  and  herself.  Miss 
Gwilt's  letter  was  returned  by  the  post-office. 
She  caused  inquiries  to  be  made ;  and  found  that 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  dead,  and  that  his  daughter 
had  left  the  great  house  for  some  place  of  retire- 
ment unknown.  The  next  thing  she  did,  upon 
this,  was  to  write  to  the  heir  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  letter  was  answered  by  his  solicitors, 
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who  were  instructed  to  put  the  law  in  force  at 
the  first  attempt  she  made  to  extort  money  from 
any  member  of  the  family  at  Thorpe  Ambrose. 
The  last  chance  was  to  get  at  the  address  of 
her  mistress's  place  of  retirement.  The  family 
bankers,  to  whom  she  wrote,  wrote  back  to  say 
that  they  were  instructed  not  to  give  the  lady's 
address  to  any  one  applying  for  it,  without  being 
previously  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  lady  her- 
self. That  last  letter  settled  the  question — Miss 
Gwilt  could  do  nothing  more.  With  money  at 
her  command,  she  might  have  gone  to  England 
and  made  the  Blanchards  think  twice  before  they 
carried  things  with  too  high  a  hand.  Not  hav- 
ing a  half -penny  a'  command,  she  was  helpless. 
"Without  money  and  without  friends,  you  may 
wonder  how  she  supported  herself  while  the 
correspondence  was  going  on.  She  supported 
herself  by  playing  the  piano-forte  at  a  low  con- 
cert-room in  Brussels.  The  men  laid  siege  to 
her,  of  course,  in  all  directions ;  but  they  found 
her  insensible  as  adamant.  One  of  these  rejected 
gentlemen  was  a  Russian ;  and  he  was  the  means 
of  making  her  acquainted  with  a  countrywoman 
of  his,  whose  name  is  unpronounceable  by  En- 
glish lips.  Let  us  give  her  her  title,  and  call  her 
the  baroness.  The  two  women  liked  each  other 
at  their  first  introduction ;  and  a  new  scene  opened 
in  Miss  Gwilt's  life.  She  became  reader  and  com- 
panion to  the  baroness.  Everything  was  right, 
everything  was  smooth  on  the  surface.  Every- 
thing was  rotten  and  everything  was  wrong 
under  it." 
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"In  what  way,  Jemmy?  Please  to  wait  a 
little,  and  tell  me  in  what  way." 

4 'In  this  way.  The  baroness  was  fond  of 
traveling,  and  she  had  a  select  set  of  friends 
about  her  who  were  quite  of  her  way  of  think- 
ing. They  went  from  one  city  on  the  Continent 
to  another,  and  were  such  charming  people  that 
they  picked  up  acquaintances  everywhere.  The 
acquaintances  were  invited  to  the  baroness's  re- 
ceptions, and  card-tables  were  invariably  a  part 
of  the  baroness's  furniture.  Do  you  see  it  now? 
or  must  I  tell  you,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
that  cards  were  not  considered  sinful  on  these 
festive  occasions,  and  that  the  luck,  at  the  end 
of  the  evening,  turned  out  to  be  almost  invariably 
on  the  side  of  the  baroness  and  her  friends?  Swin- 
dlers, all  of  them;  and  there  isn't  a  doubt  on  my 
mind,  whatever  there  may  be  on  yours,  that  Miss 
Gwilt's  manners  and  appearance  made  her  a 
valuable  member  of  the  society  in  the  capacity 
of  a  decoy.  Her  own  statement  is  that  she  was 
innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  what  really  went 
on;  that  she  was  quite  ignorant  of  card-play- 
ing; that  she  hadn't  such  a  thing  as  a  respect- 
able friend  to  turn  to  in  the  world ;  and  that  she 
honestly  liked  the  baroness,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  baroness  was  a  hearty  good  friend  to 
her  from  first  to  last.  Believe  that  or  not,  as 
you  please.  For  five  years  she  traveled  about 
all  over  the  Continent  with  these  card-sharpers 
in  high  life,  and  she  might  have  been  among 
them  at  this  moment,  for  anything  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  if  the  baroness  had  not  caught  a 
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Tartar  at  Naples,  in  the  shape  of  a  rich  travel- 
ing Englishman,  named  Waldron.  Aha!  that 
name  startles  you,  does  it?  You've  read  the 
Trial  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Waldron,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world?  And  you  know  who  Miss  Gwilt 
is  now,  without  my  telling  you?" 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  his  father  in  sudden 
perplexity.  Far  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  discovery  which  had  just  burst  on  him,  Mr. 
Bashwood,  after  the  first  natural  movement  of 
surprise,  faced  his  son  with  a  self  -  possession 
which  was  nothing  short  of  extraordinary  under 
the  circumstances.  There  was  a  new  brightness 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  new  color  in  his  face.  If  it 
had  been  possible  to  conceive  such  a  thing  of  a 
man  in  his  position,  he  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
encouraged  instead  of  depressed  by  what  he  had 
just  heard.  "Go  on,  Jemmy,"  he  said,  quietly; 
"I  am  one  of  the  few  people  who  didn't  read  the 
trial;  I  only  heard  of  it." 

Still  wondering  inwardly,  Bashwood  the 
younger  recovered  himself,  and  went  on. 

"You  always  were,  and  you  always  will  be, 
behind  the  age,"  he  said.  "When  we  come  to 
the  trial,  I  can  tell  you  as  much  about  it  as  you 
need  know.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  baroness  and  Mr.  Waldron.  For  a  cer- 
tain number  of  nights  the  Englishman  let  the 
card-sharpers  have  it  all  their  own  way ;  in  other 
words,  he  paid  for  the  privilege  of  making  him- 
self agreeable  to  Miss  Gwilt.  When  he  thought 
he  had  produced  the  necessary  impression  on  her, 
he  exposed  the  whole  confederacy  without  mercy. 
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The  police  interfered ;  the  baroness  found  herself 
in  prison ;  and  Miss  Gwilt  was  put  between  the 
two  alternatives  of  accepting  Mr.  Waldron's  pro- 
tection or  being  thrown  on  the  world  again.  She 
was  amazingly  virtuous,  or  amazingly  clever, 
which  you  please.  To  Mr.  Waldron's  aston- 
ishment, she  told  him  tbat  she  •  could  face  the 
prospect  of  being  thrown  on  the  world ;  and  that 
he  must  address  her  honorably  or  leave  her  for- 
ever. The  end  of  it  was  what  the  end  always 
is,  where  the  man  is  infatuated  and  the  woman  is 
determined.  To  the  disgust  of  his  family  and 
friends,  Mr.  Waldron  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  married  her." 

"How  old  was  he?"  asked  Bashwood  the 
elder,  eagerly. 

Bashwood  the  younger  burst  out  laughing. 
' '  He  was  about  old  enough,  daddy,  to  be  your 
son,  and  rich  enough  to  have  burst  that  precious 
pocket-book  of  yours  with  thousand-pound  notes ! 
Don't  hang  your  head.  It  wasn't  a  happy  mar- 
riage, though  he  ivas  so  young  and  so  rich.  They 
lived  abroad,  and  got  on  well  enough  at  first.  He 
made  a  new  will,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  was 
married,  and  provided  handsomely  for  his  wife, 
under  the  tender  pressure  of  the  honey-moon.  But 
women  wear  out,  like  other  things,  with  time; 
and  one  fine  morning  Mr.  Waldron  woke  up  with 
a  doubt  in  his  mind  whether  he  had  not  acted 
like  a  fool.  He  was  an  ill-tempered  man;  he 
was  discontented  with  himself;  and  of  course 
he  made  his  wife  feel  it.  Having  begun  by 
quarreling  with  her,  he  got  on  to  suspecting 
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her,  and  became  savagely  jealous  of  every  male 
creature  who  entered  the  house.  They  had  no 
incumbrances  in  the  shape  of  children,  and  they 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  just  as  his 
jealousy  inclined  him,  till  they  moved  back  to 
England  at  last,  after  having  been  married  close 
on  four  years.  He  had  a  lonely  old  house  of  his 
o  wn  among  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  there  he 
shut  his  wife  and  himself  up  from  every  living 
creature,  except  his  servants  and  his  dogs.  Only 
one  result  could  come,  of  course,  of  treating  a 
high-spirited  young  woman  in  that  way.  It 
may  be  her  fate,  or  it  may  be  chance ;  but,  when- 
ever a  woman  is  desperate,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
man  handy  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  man 
in  this  case  was  rather  a  'dark  horse,'  as  they 
say  on  the  turf.  He  was  a  certain  Captain 
Manuel,  a  native  of  Cuba,  and  (according  to 
his  own  account)  an  ex-officer  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  He  had  met  Mr.  Waldron's  beautiful 
wife  on  the  journey  back  to  England ;  had  con- 
trived to  speak  to  her  in  spite  of  her  husband's 
jealousy ;  and  had  followed  her  to  her  place  of 
imprisonment  in  Mr.  Waldron's  house  on  the 
moors.  The  captain  is  described  as  a .  clever, 
determined  fellow — of  the  daring  piratical  sort — 
with  the  dash  of  mystery  about  him  that  women 
like—" 

"She's  not  the  same  as  other  women!  "  inter- 
posed Mr.  Bashwood,  suddenly  interrupting  his 
son.  "Did  she — ?"  His  voice  failed  him,  and 
he  stopped  without  bringing  the  question  to  an 
end. 
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"Did  she  like  the  captain?"  suggested  Bash- 
wood  the  younger,  with  another  laugh.  "Ac- 
cording to  her  own  account  of  it,  she  adored 
him.  At  the  same  time  her  conduct  (as  repre- 
sented by  herself)  was  perfectly  innocent.  Con- 
sidering how  carefully  her  husband  watched 
her,  the  statement  (incredible  as  it  appears)  is 
probably  true.  For  six  weeks  or  so  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  corresponding  privately,  the 
Cuban  captain  (who  spoke  and  wrote  English  per- 
fectly) having  contrived  to  make  a  go-between 
of  one  of  the  female  servants  in  the  Yorkshire 
house.  How  it  might  have  ended  we  needn't 
trouble  ourselves  to  inquire — Mr.  Waldron  him- 
self brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Whether  he 
got  wind  of  the  clandestine  correspondence  or 
not,  doesn't  appear.  But  this  is  certain,  that  he 
came  home  from  a  ride  one  day  in  a  fiercer  tem- 
per than  usual ;  that  his  wife  showed  him  a  sam- 
ple of  that  high  spirit  of  hers  which  he  had  never 
yet  been  able  to  break ;  and  that  it  ended  in  his 
striking  her  across  the  face  with  his  riding- whip. 
Ungentlemanly  conduct,  I  am  afraid  we  must 
admit;  but,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  rid- 
ing-whip produced  the  most  astonishing  results. 
From  that  moment  the  lady  submitted  as  she 
had  never,  submitted  before.  For  a  fortnight 
afterward  he  did  what  he  liked,  and  she  never 
thwarted  him ;  he  said  what  he  liked,  and  she 
never  uttered  a  word  of  protest.  Some  men 
might  have  suspected  this  sudden  reformation 
of  hiding  something  dangerous  under  the  sur- 
face. Whether  Mr.  Waldron  looked  at  it  in  that 
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light,  I  can't  tell  you.  All  that  is  known  is  that, 
before  the  mark  of  the  whip  was  off  his  wife's 
face,  he  fell  ill,  and  that  in  two  days  afterward 
he  was  a  dead  man.  "What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"I  say  he  deserved  it!"  answered  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  striking  his  hand  excitedly  on  the  table, 
as  his  son  paused  and  looked  at  him. 

"The  doctor  who  attended  the  dying  man  was 
not  of  your  way  of  thinking, ' '  remarked  Bash- 
wood  the  younger,  dryly.  "He  called  in  two 
other  medical  men,  and  they  all  three  refused  to 
certify  the  death.  The  usual  legal  investigation 
followed.  The  evidence  of  the  doctors  and  the 
evidence  of  the  servants  pointed  irresistibly  in 
one  and  the  same  direction ;  and  Mrs.  Waldron 
was  committed  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  murder- 
ing her  husband  by  poison.  A  solicitor  in  first- 
rate  criminal  practice  was  sent  for  from  London 
to  get  up  the  prisoner's  defense,  and  these  'In- 
structions' took  their  form  and  shape  accord- 
ingly.— What's  the  matter?  What  do  you  want 
now?" 

Suddenly  rising  from  his  chair,  Mr.  Bashwood 
stretched  across  the  table,  and  tried  to  take  the 
papers  from  his  son.  ' '  I  want  to  look  at  them, ' ' 
he  burst  out,  eagerly.  "I  want  to  see  what  they 
say  about  the  captain  from  Cuba,  He  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  Jemmy — I'll  swear  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it!" 

"Nobody  doubted  that  who  was  in  the  secret 
of  the  case  at  the  time,"  rejoined  his  son.  "But 
nobody  could  prove  it.  Sit  down  again,  dad, 
and  compose  yourself.  There's  nothing  here 
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about  Captain  Manuel  but  the  lawyer's  private 
suspicions  of  him,  for  the  counsel  to  act  on  or 
not,  at  the  counsel's  discretion.  From  first  to 
last  she  persisted  in  screening  the  captain.  At 
the  outset  of  the  business  she  volunteered  two 
statements  to  the  lawyer — both  of  which  he  sus- 
pected to  be  false.  In  the  first  place  she  de- 
clared that  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime.  He 
wasn't  surprised,  of  course,  so  far;  his  clients 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  habit  of  deceiving 
him  in  that  way.  In  the  second  place,  while 
admitting  her  private  correspondence  with  the 
Cuban  captain,  she  declared  that  the  letters  on 
both  sides  related  solely  to  a  proposed  elopement, 
to  which  her  husband's  barbarous  treatment  had 
induced  her  to  consent.  The  lawyer  naturally 
asked  to  see  the  letters.  'He  has  burned  all  my 
letters,  and  I  have  burned  all  his, '  was  the  only 
answer  he  got.  It  was  quite  possible  that  Cap- 
tain Manuel  might  have  burned  her  letters  when 
he  heard  there  was  a  coroner's  inquest  in  the 
house.  But  it  was  in  her  solicitor's  experience 
(as  it  is  in  my  experience  too)  that,  when  a  wo- 
man is  fond  of  a  man,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  risk  or  no  risk,  she  keeps  his  letters. 
Having  his  suspicions  roused  in  this  way,  the 
lawyer  privately  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
foreign  captain,  and  found  that  he  was  as  short 
of  money  as  a  foreign  captain  could  be.  At  the 
same  time,  he  put  some  questions  to  his  client 
about  her  expectations  from  her  deceased  hus- 
band. She  answered,  in  high  indignation,  that 
a  will  had  been  found  among  her  husband's  pa- 
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pers,  privately  executed  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  and  leaving  her  no  more,  out  of  all  his 
immense  fortune,  than  five  thousand  pounds. 
'Was  there  an  older  will,  then,'  says  the  lawyer, 
'which  the  new  will  revoked?'  Yes,  there  was; 
a  will  that  he  had  given  into  her  own  possession 
— -a,  will  made  when  they  were  first  married. 
'Leaving  his  widow  well  provided  for?'  Leav- 
ing her  just  ten  times  as  much  as  the  second  will 
left  her.  'Had  she  ever  mentioned  that,  first 
will,  now  revoked,  to  Captain  Manuel?'  She 
saw  the  trap  set  for  her,  and  said,  'No,  never!' 
without  an  instant's  hesitation.  That  reply  con- 
firmed the  lawyer's  suspicions.  He  tried  to 
frighten  her  by  declaring  that  her  life  might  pay 
the  forfeit  of  her  deceiving  him  in  this  matter. 
"With  the  usual  obstinacy  of  women,  she  re- 
mained just  as  immovable  as  ever.  The  cap- 
tain, on  his  side,  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  He  confessed  to  planning  the  elope- 
ment; he  declared  that  he  had  burned  all  the 
lady's  letters  as  they  reached  him,  out  of  regard 
for  her  reputation ;  he  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  he  volunteered  to  attend  before  the 
magistrates.  Nothing  was  discovered  that  could 
legally  connect  him  with  the  crime,  or  that 
could  put  him  into  court  on  the  day  of  the  trial, 
in  any  other  capacity  than  the  capacity  of  a  wit- 
ness. I  don't  believe  myself  that  there's  any 
moral  doubt  (as  they  call  it)  that  Manuel  knew 
of  the  will  which  left  her  mistress  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  that  he  was  ready  and  will- 
ing, in  virtue  of  that  circumstance,  to  marry  her 
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on  Mr.  Waldron's  death.  If  anybody  tempted 
her  to  effect  her  own  release  from  her  husband 
by  making  herself  a  widow,  the  captain  must 
have  been  the  man.  And  unless  she  contrived, 
guarded  and  watched  as  she  was,  to  get  the  poi- 
son for  herself,  the  poison  must  have  come  to 
her  in  one  of  the  captain's  letters." 

"I  don't  believe  she  used  it,  if  it  did  come  to 
her!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bash  wood.  "I  believe  it 
was  .the  captain  himself  who  poisoned  her  hus- 
band!" 

Bashwood  the  younger,  without  noticing  the 
interruption,  folded  up  the  Instructions  for  the 
Defense,  which  had  now  served  their  purpose, 
put  them  back  in  his  bag,  and  produced  a  printed 
pamphlet  in  their  place. 

' '  Here  is  one  of  the  published  Reports  of  the 
Trial,"  he  said,  " which  you  can  read  at  your 
leisure,  if  you  like.  We  needn't  waste  time 
now  by  going  into  details.  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready how  cleverly  her  counsel  paved  his  way 
for  treating  the  charge  of  murder  as  the  crown- 
ing calamity  of  the  many  that  had  already  fallen 
on  an  innocent  woman.  The  two  legal  points 
relied  on  for  the  defense  (after  this  preliminary 
flourish)  were :  First,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  connect  her  with  the  possession  of  poison ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  medical  witnesses,  while  posi- 
tively declaring  that  her  husband  had  died  by 
poison,  differed  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
particular  drug  that  had  killed  him.  Both  good 
points,  and  both  well  worked ;  but  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side  bore  down  everything  before  it. 
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The  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  had  no  less  than 
three  excellent  reasons  for  killing  her  husband. 
He  had  treated  her  with  almost  unexampled  bar- 
barity ;  he  had  left  her  in  a  will  (unrevoked  so 
far  as  she  knew)  mistress  of  a  fortune  on  his 
death;  and  she  was,  by  her  own  confession,  con- 
templating an  elopement  with  another  man. 
Having  set  forth  these  motives,  the  prosecution 
next  showed  by  evidence,  which  was  never  once 
shaken  on  any  single  point,  that  the  one  person 
in  the  house  who  could  by  any  human  possibility 
have  administered  the  poison  was  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  What  could  the  judge  and  jury  do, 
with  such  evidence  before  them  as  this?  The 
verdict  was  Guilty,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
the  judge  declared  that  he  agreed  with  it.  The 
female  part  of  the  audience  was  in  hysterics; 
and  the  .male  part  was  not  much  better.  The 
judge  sobbed,  and  the  bar  shuddered.  She  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  such  a  scene  as  had  never 
been  previously  witnessed  in  an  English  court 
of  justice.  And  she  is  alive  and  hearty  at  the 
present  moment;  free  to  do  any  mischief  she 
pleases,  and  to  poison,  at  her  own  entire  con- 
venience, any  man,  woman,  or  child  that  hap- 
pens to  stand  in  her  way.  A  most  interesting 
woman !  Keep  on  good  terms  with  her,  my  dear 
sir,  whatever  you  do,  for  the  Law  has  said  to 
her  in  the  plainest  possible  English,  'My  charm- 
ing friend,  I  have  no  terrors  for  your  ' 

"How  was  she  pardoned?"  asked  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  breathlessly.  "They  told  me  at  the  time, 
but  I  have  forgotten.  Was  it  the  Home  Secre- 
Vol.  9— L 
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tary?  If  it  was,  I  respect  the  Home  Secretary! 
I  say  the  Home  Secretary  was  deserving  of  his 
place. ' ' 

" Quite  right,  old  gentleman!"  rejoined  Bash- 
wood  the  younger.  "The  Home  Secretary  was 
the  obedient  humble  servant  of  an  enlightened 
Free  Press,  and  he  was  deserving  of  his  place. 
Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  how  she  cheated 
the  gallows?  If  you  don't,  I  must  tell  you.  On 
the  evening  of  the  trial,  two  or  three  of  the 
young  buccaneers  of  literature  went  down  to  two 
or  three  newspaper  offices,  and  wrote  two  or 
three  heart-rending  leading  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proceedings  in  court.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  public  caught  light  like  tinder;  and  the 
prisoner  was  tried  over  again,  before  an  amateur 
court  of  justice,  in  the  columns  of  the  newspa- 
pers. All  the  people  who  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience whatever  on  the  subject  seized  their  pens, 
and  rushed  (by  kind  permission  of  the  editor) 
into  print.  Doctors  who  had  not  attended  the 
sick  man,  and  who  had  not  been  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  body,  declared  by  dozens  that 
he  had  died  a  natural  death.  Barristers  without 
business,  who  had  not  heard  the  evidence,  at- 
tacked the  jury  who  had  heard  it,  and  judged 
the  judge,  who  had  sat  on  the  bench  before  some 
of  them  were  born.  The  general  public  followed 
the  lead  of  the  barristers  and  the  doctors,  and  the 
young  buccaneers  who  had  set  the  thing  going. 
Here  was  the  law  that  they  all  paid  to  protect 
them  actually  doing  its  duty  in  dreadful  earnest! 
Shocking!  shocking!  The  British  Public  rose 
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to  protest  as  one  man  against  the  working  of  its 
own  machinery ;  and  the  Home  Secretary,  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  went  to  the  judge.  The 
judge  held  firm.  He  had  said  it  was  the  right 
verdict  at  the  time,  and  he  said  so  still.  'But 
suppose,'  says  the  Home  Secretary,  'that  the 
prosecution  had  tried  some  other  way  of  proving 
her  guilty  at  the  trial  than  the  way  they  did  try, 
what  would  you  and  the  jury  have  done  then?  ' 
Of  course  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  judge 
to  say.  This  comforted  the  Home  Secretary,  to 
begin  with.  And,  when  he  got  the  judge's  con- 
sent, after  that,  to  having  the  conflict  of  medical 
evidence  submitted  to  one  great  doctor;  and 
when  the  one  great  doctor  took  the  merciful 
view,  after  expressly  stating,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  he  knew  nothing  practically  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  the  Home  Secretary  was  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  prisoner's  death-warrant 
went  into  the  waste-paper  basket ;  the  verdict  of 
the  law  was  reversed  by  general  acclamation; 
and  the  verdict  of  the  newspapers  carried  the 
day.  But  the  best  of  it  is  to  come.  You  know 
what  happened  when  the  people  found  them- 
selves with  the  pet  object  of  their  sympathy  sud- 
denly cast  loose  on  their  hands?  A  general  im- 
pression prevailed  directly  that  she  was  not  quite 
innocent  enough,  after  all,  to  be  let  out  of  prison 
then  and  there!  Punish  her  a  little — that  was 
the  state  of  the  popular  feeling — punish  her  a 
little,  Mr.  Home  Secretary,  on  general  moral 
grounds.  A  small  course  of  gentle  legal  medi- 
cine, if  you  love  us,  and  then  we  shall  feel  per- 
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fectly  easy  on  the  subject  to  the  end  of  our 
days." 

"Don't  joke  about  it!"  cried  his  father. 
" Don't,  don't,  don't,  Jemmy!  Did  they  try  her 
again?  They  couldn't!  They  dursn't !  Nobody 
can  be  tried  twice  over  for  the  same  offense. ' ' 

"Pooh!  pooh!  she  could  be  tried  a  second  time 
for  a  second  offense,"  retorted  Bash  wood  the 
younger — "and  tried  she  was.  Luckily  for  the 
pacification  of  the  public  mind,  she  had  rushed 
headlong  into  redressing  her  own  grievances  (as 
women  will),  when  she  discovered  that  her  hus- 
band had  cut  her  down  from  a  legacy  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  by 
a  stroke  of  his  pen.  The  day  before  the  inquest 
a  locked  drawer  in  Mr.  Waldron's  dressing-room 
table,  which  contained  some  valuable  jewelry, 
was  discovered  to  have  been  opened  and  emptied ; 
and  when  the  prisoner  was  committed  by  the 
magistrates,  the  precious  stones  were  found  torn 
out  of  their  settings  and  sewed  up  in  her  stays. 
The  lady  considered  it  a  case  of  justifiable  self- 
compensation.  The  law  declared  it  to  be  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  the  executors  of  the  dead 
man.  The  lighter  offense  —  which  had  been 
passed  over  when  such  a  charge  as  murder  was 
brought  against  her — was  just  the  thing  to  re- 
vive, to  save  appearances  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  had  stopped  the  course  of  justice,  in 
the  case  of  the  prisoner,  at  one  trial ;  and  now 
all  they  wanted  was  to  set  the  course  of  justice 
going  again,  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  at  an- 
other !  She  was  arraigned  for  the  robbery,  after 
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having  been  pardoned  for  the  murder.  And, 
what  is  more,  if  her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes 
hadn't  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  lawyer, 
she  would  not  only  have  had  to  stand  another 
trial,  but  would  have  had  even  the  five  thousand 
pounds,  to  which  she  was  entitled  by  the  second 
will,  taken  away  from  her,  as  a  felon,  by  the 
Crown." 

"I  respect  her  lawyer !  I  admire  her  lawyer !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bash  wood.  "I  should  like  to 
take  his  hand,  and  tell  him  so. ' ' 

"He  wouldn't  thank  you,  if  you  did,"  re- 
marked Bash  wood  the  younger.  "He  is  under 
a  comfortable  impression  that  nobody  knows 
how  he  saved  Mrs.  Waldron's  legacy  for  her 
but  himself." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Jemmy,"  interposed  his 
father.  "But  don't  call  her  Mrs.  Waldron. 
Speak  of  her,  please,  by  her  name  when  she  was 
innocent,  and  young,  and  a  girl  at  school. 
Would  you  mind,  for  my  sake,  calling  her  Miss 
Gwilt?" . 

"Not  I!  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  what 
name  I  give  her.  Bother  your  sentiment!  let's 
go  on  with  the  facts.  This  is  what  the  lawyer 
did  before  the  second  trial  came  off.  He  told  her 
she  would  be  found  guilty  again,  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty. 'And  this  time,'  he  said,  'the  public 
will  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Have  you  got 
an  old  friend  whom  you  can  trust?'  She  hadn't 
such  a  thing  as  an  old  friend  in  the  world. 
'Very  well,  then,'  says  the  lawyer,  'you  must 
trust  me.  Sign  this  paper ;  and  you  will  have 
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executed  a  fictitious  sale  of  all  your  property  to 
myself.  When  the  right  time  comes,  I  shall  first 
carefully  settle  with  your  husband's  executors; 
and  I  shall  then  reconvey  the  money  to  you,  se- 
curing it  properly  (in  case  you  ever  marry  again) 
in  your  own  possession.  The  Crown,  in  other 
transactions  of  this  kind,  frequently  waives  its 
right  of  disputing  the  validity  of  the  sale ;  and, 
if  the  Crown  is  no  harder  on  you  than  on  other 
people,  when  you  come  out  of  prison  you  will 
have  your  five  thousand  pounds  to  begin  the 
world  with  again.'  Neat  of  the  lawyer,  when 
she  was  going  to  be  tried  for  robbing  the  execu- 
tors, to  put  her  up  to  a  way  of  robbing  the 
Crown,  wasn't  it?  Ha!  ha!  what  a  world  it 


i" 


IS! 

The  last  effort  of  the  son's  sarcasm  passed  un- 
heeded by  the  father.  "In  prison!"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Oh  me,  after  all  that  misery,  in 
prison  again!" 

"Yes,"  said  Bashwood  the  younger,  rising 
and  stretching  himself,  "that's  how  it  ended. 
The  verdict  was  Guilty;  and  the  sentence  was 
imprisonment  for  two  years.  She  served  her 
time;  and  came  out,  as  well  as  I  can  reckon  it, 
about  three  years  since.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  she  did  when  she  recovered  her  liberty,  and 
how  she  went  on  afterward,  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  something  about  it — say,  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  you  have  got  an  extra  note  or  two  in 
your  pocket-book.  For  the  present,  all  you  need 
know,  you  ao  know.  There  isn't  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  this  fascinating  lady  has  the  double 
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slur  on  her  of  having  been  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  of  having  served  her  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  theft.  There's  your  money's  worth  for 
your  money — with  the  whole  of  my  wonderful 
knack  at  stating  a  case  clearly,  thrown  in  for 
nothing.  If  you  have  any  gratitude  in  you,  you 
ought  to  do  something  handsome,  one  of  these 
days,  for  your  son.  But  for  me,  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  would  have  done,  old  gentleman.  If 
you  could  have  had  your  own  way,  you  would 
have  married  Miss  Gwilt." 

Mr.  Bashwood  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked  his 
son  steadily  in  the  face. 

"If  I  could  have  my  own  way,"  he  said,  "I 
would  marry  her  now." 

Bashwood  the  younger  started  back  a  step. 
"After  all  I  have  told  you?"  he  asked,  in  the 
blankest  astonishment. 

"After  all  you  have  told  me." 

"With  the  chance  of  being  poisoned,  the  first 
time  you  happened  to  offend  her?" 

"With  the  chance  of  being  poisoned,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Bashwood,  "in  four-and- twenty 
hours." 

The  Spy  of  the  Private  Inquiry  Office  dropped 
back  into  his  chair,  cowed  by  his  father's  words 
and  his  father's  looks. 

"Mad!"  he  said  to  himself.  "Stark  mad,  by 
jingo!" 

Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  his  watch,  and  hur- 
riedly took  his  hat  from  a  side-table. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  it,"  he  said. 
"I  should  like  to  hear  every  word  you  have  to 
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tell  me  about  her,  to  the  very  last.  But  the 
time,  the  dreadful,  galloping  time,  is  getting  on. 
For  all  I  know,  they  may  be  on  their  way  to  be 
married  at  this  very  moment. ' ' 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Bash- 
wood  the  younger,  getting  between  his  father 
and  the  door. 

"I  am  going  to  the  hotel,"  said  the  old  man, 
trying  to  pass  him.  "I  am  going  to  see  Mr. 
Armadale." 

"What  for?" 

* '  To  tell  him  everything  you  have  told  me. ' ' 
He  paused  after  making  that  reply.  The  terri- 
ble smile  of  triumph  which  had  once  already  ap- 
peared on  his  face  overspread  it  again.  "Mr. 
Armadale  is  young;  Mr.  Armadale  has  all  his 
life  before  him, ' '  he  whispered,  cunningly,  with 
his  trembling  fingers  clutching  his  son's  arm. 
"What  doesn't  frighten  me  will  frighten  him!'" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Bashwood  the  younger. 
"Are  you  as  certain  as  ever  that  Mr.  Armadale 
is  the  man?" 

"Whatman?" 

"The  man  who  is  going  to  marry  her." 

"Yes!  yes!  yes!  Let  me  go,  Jemmy — let  me 
go." 

The  spy  set  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
considered  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Armadale  was 
rich.  Mr.  Armadale  (if  he  was  not  stark  mad 
too)  might  be  made  to  put  the  right  money- value 
on  information  that  saved  him  from  the  disgrace 
of  marrying  Miss  Gwilt.  "It  may  be  a  hundred 
pounds  in  my  pocket  if  I  work  it  myself," 
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thought  Bash  wood  the  younger.  "And  it  won't 
be  a  half-penny  if  I  leave  it  to  my  father."  He 
took  up  his  hat  and  his  leather  bag.  "Can  you 
carry  it  all  in  your  own  addled  old  head,  daddy?" 
he  asked,  with  his  easiest  impudence  of  manner. 
"Not  you!  I'll  go  with  you  and  help  you. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

The  father  threw  his  arms  in  an  ecstasy  round 
the' son's  neck.  "I  can't  help  it,  Jemmy,"  he 
said,  in  broken  tones.  "You  are  so  good  to  me. 
Take  the  other  note,  my  dear — I'll  manage  with- 
out it — take  the  other  note." 

The  son  threw  open  the  door  with  a  flourish; 
and  magnanimously  turned  his  back  on  the  fa- 
ther's offered  pocket-book.  "Hang  it,  old  gen- 
tleman, I'm  not  quite  so  mercenary  as  that!"  he 
said,  with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  feeling. 
"Put  up  your  pocket-book,  and  let's  be  off. — If 
I  took  my  respected  parent's  last  five-pound 
note,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  led  the  way 
downstairs,  "how  do  I  know  he  mightn't  cry 
halves  when  he  sees  the  color  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's  money? — Come  along,  dad!"  he  resumed. 
"We'll  take  a  cab  and  catch  the  happy  bride- 
groom before  he  starts  for  the  church!" 

They  hailed  a  cab  in  the  street,  and  started 
for  the  hotel  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
Midwinter  and  Allan  during  their  stay  in  Lon- 
don. The  instant  the  door  of  the  vehicle  had 
closed,  Mr.  Bashwood  returned  to  the  subject  of 
Miss  Gwilt. 

"Tell  me  the  rest,"  he  said,  taking  his  sou's 
hand,  and  patting  it  tenderly.  "Let's  go  on 
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talking  about  her  all  the  way  to  the  hotel.  Help 
me  through  the  time,  Jemmy — help  me  through 
the  time." 

Bashwood  the  younger  was  in  high  spirits  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  color  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's  money.  He  trifled  with  his  father's  anx- 
iety to  the  very  last. 

"Let's  see  if  you  remember  what  I've  told  you 
already,"  he  began.  "There's  a  character  in' the 
story  that's  dropped  out  of  it  without  being  ac- 
counted for.  Come!  can  you  tell  me  who  it  is?" 

He  had  reckoned  on  finding  his  father  unable 
to  answer  the  question.  But  Mr.  Bash  wood's 
memory,  for  anything  that  related  to  Miss 
Gwilt,  was  as  clear  and  ready  as  his  son's. 
"The  foreign  scoundrel  who  tempted  her,  and 
let  her  screen  him  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life, ' ' 
he  said,  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  "Don't 
speak  of  him,  Jemmy  —  don't  speak  of  him 
again!" 

"I  must  speak  of  him,"  retorted  the  other. 
' '  You  want  to  know  what  became  of  Miss  Gwilt 
when  she  got  out  of  prison,  don't  you?  Very 
good — I'm  in  a  position  to  tell  you.  She  became 
Mrs.  Manuel.  It's  no  use  staring  at  me,  old 
gentleman.  I  know  it  officially.  At  the  latter 
part  of  last  year,  a  foreign  lady  came  to  our 
place,  with  evidence  to  prove  that  she  had  been 
lawfully  married  to  Captain  Manuel,  at  a  former 
period  of  his  career,  when  he  had  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time.  She  had  only  lately  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  in  this  country  again ; 
and  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  mar- 
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ried  another  woman  in  Scotland.  Our  people 
were  employed  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 
Comparison  of  dates  showed  that  the  Scotch 
marriage — if  it  was  a  marriage  at  all,  and  not  a 
sham — had  taken  place  just  about  the  time  when 
Miss  Gwilt  was  a  free  woman  again.  And  a 
little  further  investigation  showed  us  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Manuel  was  no  other  than  the  hero- 
ine of  the  famous  criminal  trial — whom  we 
didn't  know  then,  but  whom  we  do  know  now, 
to  be  identical  with  your  fascinating  friend, 
Miss  Gwilt. " 

Mr.  Bash  wood's  head  sank  on  his  breast.  He 
clasped  his  trembling  hands  fast  in  each  other, 
and  waited  in  silence  to  hear  the  rest. 

"Cheer  up!"  pursued  his  son.  "She  was  no 
more  the  captain's  wife  than  you  are;  and  what 
is  more,  the  captain  himself  is  out  of  your  way 
now.  One"  foggy  day  in  December  last  he  gave 
us  the  slip,  and  was  off  to  the  Continent,  nobody 
knew  where.  He  had  spent  the  whole  of  the 
second  Mrs.  Manuel's  five  thousand  pounds,  in 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  (between  two  and  three 
years)  since  she  had  come  out  of  prison ;  and  the 
wonder  was,  where  he  had  got  the  money  to  pay 
his  traveling  expenses.  It  turned  out  that  he 
had  got  it  from  the  second  Mrs.  Manuel  herself. 
She  had  filled  his  empty  pockets ;  and  there  she 
was,  waiting  confidently  in  a  miserable  London 
lodging,  to  hear  from  him  and  join  him  as  soon 
as  he  was  safely  settled  in  foreign  parts !  "Where 
had  she  got  the  money,  you  may  ask  naturally 
enough?  Nobody  could  tell  at  the  time.  My 
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own  notion  is,  now,  that  her  former  mistress 
must  have  been  still  living,  and  that  she  must 
have  turned  her  knowledge  of  the  Blanchards' 
family  secret  to  profitable  account  at  last.  This 
is  mere  guess-work,  of  course ;  but  there's  a  cir- 
cumstance that  makes  it  likely  guess-work  to  my 
mind.  She  had  an  elderly  female  friend  to  apply 
to  at  the  time,  who  was  just  the  woman  to  help 
her  in  ferreting  out  her  mistress's  address.  Can 
you  guess  the  name  of  the  elderly  female  friend? 
Not  you!  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  of  course!" 

Mr.  Bash  wood  suddenly  looked  up.  "Why 
should  she  go  back,"  he  asked,  "to  the  woman 
who  had  deserted  her  when  she  was  a  child?" 

"I  can't  say,"  rejoined  his  son,  "unless  she 
went  back  in  the  interests  of  her  own  magnifi- 
cent head  of  hair.  The  prison-scissors,  I  needn't 
tell  you,  had  made  short  work  of  it  with  Miss 
Gwilt's  love-locks,  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
and  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  I  beg  to  add,  is  the  most 
eminent  woman  in  England,  as  restorer- general 
of  the  dilapidated  heads  and  faces  of  the  female 
sex.  Put  two  and  two  together;  and  perhaps 
you'll  agree  with  me,  in  this  case,  that  they 
make  four." 

"Yes,  yes;  two  and  two  make  four,"  repeated 
his  father,  impatiently.  "But  I  want  to  know 
something  else.  Did  she  hear  from  him  again? 
Did  he  send  for  her  after  he  had  gone  away  to 
foreign  parts?" 

"The  captain?  Why,  what  on  earth  can  you 
be  thinking  of?  Hadn't  he  spent  every  farthing 
of  her  money?  and  wasn't  he  loose  on  the  Conti- 
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nent  out  of  her  reach?  She  waited  to  hear  from 
him,  I  dare  say,  for  she  persisted  in  believing  in 
him.  But  I'll  lay  you  any  wager  you  like,  she 
never  saw  the  sight  of  his  handwriting  again. 
We  did  our  best  at  the  office  to  open  her  eyes ; 
we  told  her  plainly  that  he  had  a  first  wife  liv- 
ing, and  that  she  hadn't  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
on  him.  She  wouldn't  believe  us,  though  we 
met  her  with  the  evidence.  Obstinate,  devilish 
obstinate.  I  dare  say  she  waited  for  months  to- 
gether before  she  gave  up  the  last  hope  of  ever 
seeing  him  again. ' ' 

Mr.  Bashwood  looked  aside  quickly  out  of  the 
cab  window.  "  Where  could  she  turn  for  refuge 
next?"  he  said,  not  to  his  son,  but  to  himself: 
"What,  in  Heaven's  name,  could  she  do?" 

"Judging  by  my  experience  of  women,"  re- 
marked Bashwood  the  younger,  overhearing 
him,  "I  should  say  she  probably  tried  to  drown 
herself.  But  that's  only  guess-work  again :  it's 
all  guess-work  at  this  part  of  her  story.  You 
catch  me  at  the  end  of  my  evidence,  dad,  when 
you  come  to  Miss  Gwilt's  proceedings  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year.  She 
might,  or  she  might  not,  have  been  desperate 
enough  to  attempt  suicide;  and  she  might,  or 
she  might  not,  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  those 
inquiries  that  I  made  for  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
dare  say  you'll  see  her  this  morning;  and  per- 
haps, if  you  use  your  influence,  you  may  be  able 
to  make  her  finish  her  own  story  herself. ' ' 

Mr.  Bashwood,  still  looking  out  of  the  cab  win- 
dow, suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  arm. 
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"Hush !  hush !"  he  exclaimed,  in  violent  agita- 
tion. "  We  have  got  there  at  last.  Oh,  Jemmy, 
feel  how  my  heart  beats!  Here  is  the  hotel." 

"Bother  your  heart,"  said  Bash  wood  the 
younger.  "Wait  here  while  I  make  the  in- 
quiries. ' ' 

"I'll  come  with  you!"  cried  his  father.  "I 
can't  wait!  I  tell  you,  I  can't  wait!  " 

They  went  into  the  hotel  together,  and  asked 
for  "Mr.  Armadale." 

The  answer,  after  some  little  hesitation  and 
delay,  was  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  gone  away 
six  days  since.  A  second  waiter  added  that 
Mr.  Armadale's  friend  —  Mr.  Midwinter  —  had 
only  left  that  morning.  Where  had  Mr.  Arma- 
dale gone?  Somewhere  into  the  country.  Where 
had  Mr.  Midwinter  gone?  Nobody  knew. 

Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  his  son  in  speechless 
and  helpless  dismay. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  said  Bashwood  the 
younger,  pushing  his  father  back  roughly  into 
the  cab.  "He's  safe  enough.  We  shall  find 
him  at  Miss  Gwilt's." 

The  old  man  took  his  son's  hand  and  kissed 
it.  "Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  gratefully. 
''Thank  you  for  comforting  me." 

The  cab  was  driven  next  to  the  second  lodging 
which  Miss  Gwilt  had  occupied,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

"Stop  here,"  said  the  spy,  getting  out,  and 
shutting  his  father  into  the  cab.  "I  mean  to 
manage  this  part  of  the  business  myself." 

He  knocked  at  the  house  door.     "I  have  got 
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a  note  for  Miss  Gwilt,"  he  said,  walking  into  the 
passage,  the  moment  the  door  was  opened. 

"She's  gone,"  answered  the  servant.  "She 
went  away  last  night. ' ' 

Bash  wood  the  younger  wasted  no  more  words 
with  the  servant.  He  insisted  on  seeing  the  mis- 
tress. The  mistress  confirmed  the  announcement 
of  Miss  Gwilt's  departure  on  the  previous  evening. 
Where  had  she  gone  to?  The  woman  couldn't 
say.  How  had  she  left?  On  foot.  At  what 
hour?  Between  nine  and  ten.  What  had  she 
done  with  her  luggage?  She  had  no  luggage. 
Had  a  gentleman  been  to  see  her  on  the  previous 
day?  Not  a  soul,  gentle  or  simple,  had  come  to 
the  house  to  see  Miss  Gwilt. 

The  father's  face,  pale  and  wild,  was  looking 
out  of  the  cab  window  as  the  son  descended  the 
house  steps.  "Isn't  she  there,  Jemmy?"  he 
asked,  faintly— "isn't  she  there?" 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  cried  the  spy,  with  the 
native  coarseness  of  his  nature  rising  to  the  sur- 
face at  last.  "I'm  not  at  the  end  of  my  inquiries 
yet." 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  entered  a  coffee-shop 
situated  exactly  opposite  the  house  he  had  just 
left. 

In  the  box  nearest  the  window  two  men  were 
sitting  talking  together  anxiously. 

"Which  of  you  was  on  duty  yesterday  evening, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock?"  asked  Bash  wood 
the  younger,  suddenly  joining  them,  and  putting 
his  question  in  a  quick,  peremptory  whisper. 

"I  was,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  men,  unwillingly. 
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"Did  you  lose  sight  of  the  house? — Yes!  I  see 
you  did." 

"Only  for  a  minute,  sir.  An  infernal  black- 
guard of  a  soldier  came  in — 

"That  will  do,"  said  Bash  wood  the  younger. 
' '  I  know  what  the  soldier  did,  and  who  sent  him 
to  do  it.  She  has  given  us  the  slip  again.  You 
are  the  greatest  ass  living.  Consider  yourself 
dismissed."  "With  those  words,  and  with  an 
oath  to  emphasize  them,  he  left  the  coffee-shop 
and  returned  to  the  cab. 

'  *  She's  gone !"  cried  his  father.  * '  Oh,  Jemmy, 
Jemmy,  I  see  it  in  your  face!"  He  fell  back 
into  his  own  corner  of  the  cab,  with  a  faint, 
wailing  cry.  "They're  married,"  he  moaned 
to  himself;  his  hands  falling  helplessly  on  his 
knees ;  his  hat  falling  unregarded  from  his  head. 
"Stop  them!"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  rousing 
himself,  and  seizing  his  son  in  a  frenzy  by  the 
collar  of  the  coat. 

"Go  back  to  the  hotel,"  shouted  Bashwood  the 
younger  to  the  cabman.  '  *  Hold  your  noise !"  he 
added,  turning  fiercely  on  his  father.  "I  want 
to  think." 

The  varnish  of  smoothness  was  all  off  him  by 
this  time.  His  temper  was  roused.  His  pride 
— even  such  a  man  has  his  pride ! — was  wounded 
to  the  quick.  Twice  had  he  matched  his  wits 
against  a  woman's;  and  twice  the  woman  had 
baffled  him. 

He  got  out,  on  reaching  the  hotel  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  privately  tried  the  servants  with 
the  offer  of  money.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
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satisfied  him  that  they  had,  in  this  instance, 
really  and  truly  no  information  to  sell.  After 
a  moment's  reflection,  he  stopped,  before  leaving 
the  hotel,  to  ask  the  way  to  the  parish  church. 
"The  chance  may  be  worth  trying,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  as  he  gave  the  address  to  the  driver. 
"Faster!"  he  called  out,  looking  first  at  his 
watch,  and  then  at  his  father.  "The  minutes 
are  precious  this  morning;  and  the  old  one  is 
beginning  to  give  in." 

It  was  true.  Still  capable  of  hearing  and  of 
understanding,  Mr.  Bashwood  was  past  speak- 
ing by  this  time.  He  clung  with  both  hands  to 
his  son's  grudging  arm,  and  let  his  head  fall 
helplessly  on  his  son's  averted  shoulder. 

The  parish  church  stood  back  from  the  street, 
protected  by  gates  and  railings,  and  surrounded 
by  a  space  of  open  ground.  Shaking  off  his 
father's  hold,  Bashwood  the  younger  made 
straight  for  the  vestry.  The  clerk,  putting 
away  the  books,  and  the  clerk's  assistant,  hang- 
ing up  a  surplice,  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
room  when  he  entered  it  and  asked  leave  to  look 
at  the  marriage  register  for  the  day. 

The  clerk  gravely,  opened  the  book,  and  stood 
aside  from  the  desk  on  which  it  lay. 

The  day's  register  comprised  three  marriages 
solemnized  that  morning ;  and  the  first  two  sig- 
natures on  the  page  were  "Allan  Armadale"  and 
"LydiaGwilt!" 

Even  the  spy — ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  truth, 
unsuspicious  as  he  was  of  the  terrible  future  con- 
sequences to  which  the  act  of  that  morning  might 
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lead — even  the  spy  started,  when  his  eye  first 
on  the  page.  It  was  done !  Come  what  might 
of  it,  it  was  done  now.  There,  in  black  and 
white,  was  the  registered  evidence  of  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  at  once  a  truth  in  itself,  and 
a  lie  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led !  There — 
through  the  fatal  similarity  in  the  names — there, 
in  Midwinter's  own  signature,  was  the  proof  to 
persuade  everybody  that,  not  Midwinter,  but 
Allan,  was  the  husband  of  Miss  Gwilt! 

Bash  wood  the  younger  closed  the  book,  and 
returned  it  to  the  clerk.  He  descended  the  ves- 
try steps,  with  his  hands  thrust  doggedly  into 
his  pockets,  and  with  a  serious  shock  inflicted 
on  his  professional  self-esteem. 

The  beadle  met  him  under  the  church  wall. 
He  considered  for  a  moment  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  spend  a  shilling  in  questioning 
the  man,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.  If  they 
could  be  traced  and  overtaken,  there  might  be 
a  chance  of  seeing  the  color  of  Mr.  Armadale's 
money  even  yet. 

" How  long  is  it,"  he  asked,  " since  the  first 
couple  married  here  this  morning  left  the 
church?" 

"About  an  hour,"  said  the  beadle. 

"How  did  they  go  away?" 

The  beadle  deferred  answering  that  second 
question  until  he  had  first  pocketed  his  fee. 
"You  won't  trace  them  from  here,  sir,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  got  his  shilling.  "They 
went  away  on  foot."  . 

"And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it?" 
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"That,  sir,  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

Left  by  himself,  even  the  Detective  of  the 
Private  Inquiry  Office  paused  for  a  moment 
before  he  returned  to  his  father  at  the  gate. 
He  was  roused  from  his  hesitation  by  the  sud- 
den appearance,  within  the  church  inclosure,  of 
the  driver  of  the  cab. 

"I'm  afraid  the  old  gentleman  is  going  to  be 
taken  ill,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

Bash  wood  the  younger  frowned  angrily,  and 
walked  back  to  the  cab.  As  he  opened  the  door 
and  looked  in,  his  father  leaned  forward  and 
confronted  him,  with  lips  that  moved  speech- 
lessly, and  with  a  white  stillness  over  all  the 
rest  of  his  face. 

"She's  done  us,"  said  the  spy.  "They  were 
married  here  this  morning. ' ' 

The  old  man's  body  swayed  for  a  moment  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  instant  after,  his  eyes 
closed  and  his  head  fell  forward  toward  the  front 
seat  of  the  cab.  ' '  Drive  to  the  hospital ! ' '  cried 
his  son.  "He's  in  a  fit.  This  is  what  comes 
of  putting  myself  out  of  my  way  to  please  my 
father, ' '  he  muttered,  sullenly  raising  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  head,  and  loosening  his  cravat.  "A  nice 
morning's  work.  Upon  my  soul,  a  nice  morn- 
ing's work! " 

The  hospital  was  near,  and  the  house  surgeon 
was  at  his  post. 

"Will  he  come  out  of  it?"  asked  Bashwood  the 
younger,  roughly. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  surgeon,  sharply, 
on  his  side. 
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"I  am  his  son." 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,"  rejoined  the 
surgeon,  taking  the  restoratives  that  were  handed 
to  him  by  the  nurse,  and  turning  from  the  son 
to  the  father  with  an  air  of  relief  which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal.  "Yes,"  he  added,  after 
a  minute  or  two;  "your  father  will  come  out  of 
it  this  time." 

"When  can  he  be  moved  away  from  here?" 

"He  can  be  moved  from  the  hospital  in  an 
hour  or  two." 

The  spy  laid  a  card  on  the  table.  "I'll  come 
back  for  him  or  send  for  him, ' '  he  said.  ' '  I  sup- 
pose I  can  go  now,  if  I  leave  my  name  and  ad- 
dress?" With  those  words,  he  put  on  his  hat, 
and  walked  out. 

"He's  a  brute!  "  said  the  nurse.      . 

"No,"  said  the  surgeon,  quietly.  "He's  a 
man." 

******* 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  that  night,  Mr. 
Bashwood  awoke  in  his  bed  at  the  inn  in  the 
Borough.  He  had  slept  for  some  hours  since  he 
had  "been  brought  back  from  the  hospital ;  and 
his  inind  and  body  were  now  slowly  recovering 
together. 

A  light  was  burning  on  the  bedside  table, 
and  a  letter  lay  on  it,  waiting  for  him  till  he 
was  awake.  It  was  in  his  son's  handwriting, 
and  it  contained  these  words : 

"MY  DEAR  DAD — Having  seen  you  safe  out 
of  the  hospital,  and  back  at  your  hotel,  I  think  I 
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may  fairly  claim  to  have  done  my  duty  by  you, 
and  may  consider  myself  free  to  look  after  my 
own  affairs.  Business  will  prevent  me  from  see- 
ing you  to-night;  and  I  don't  think  it  at  all 
likely  I  shall  be  in  your  neighborhood  to-mor- 
row morning.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  go  back 
to  Thorpe  Ambrose,  and  to  stick  to  your  em- 
ployment in  the  steward's  office.  Wherever  Mr. 
Armadale  may  be,  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  write 
to  you  on  business.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  matter,  mind,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
from  this  time  forth.  But  if  you  like  to  go  on 
with  it,  my  professional  opinion  is  (though  you 
couldn't  hinder  his  marriage),  you  may  part  him 
from  his  wife. 

"Pray  take  care  of  yourself. 

"Your  affectionate  son, 

"JAMES  BASHWOOD." 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  old  man's  feeble 
hands.  "I  wish  Jemmy  could  have  come  to  see 
me  to-night,"  he  thought.  "But  it's  very  kind 
of  him  to  advise  me,  all  the  same. ' ' 

He  turned  wearily  on  the  pillow,  and  read  the 
letter  a  second  time.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "there's 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go  back.  I'm  too 
poor  and  too  old  to  hunt  after  them  all  by  my- 
self." He  closed  his  eyes:  the  tears  trickled 
slowly  over  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  "I've  been 
a  trouble  to  Jemmy,"  he  murmured,  faintly; 
"I've  been  a  sad  trouble,  I'm  afraid,  to  poor 
Jemmy !"  In  a  minute  more  his  weakness  over- 
powered him,  and  he  fell  asleep  again. 
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The  clock  of  the  neighboring  church  struck.  It 
was  ten.  As  the  bell  tolled  the  hour,  the  tidal 
train — with  Midwinter  and  his  wife  among  the 
passengers — was  speeding  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Paris.  As  the  bell  tolled  the  hour,  the  watch  on 
board  Allan's  outward-bound  yacht  had  sighted 
the  light-house  off  the  Land's  End,  and  had  set 
the  course  of  the  vessel  for  Ushant  and  Finisterre. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


BOOK   THE  FOUETH. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MISS  GWILT'S  DIARY. 

"NAPLES,  October  10th. — It  is  two  months  to- 
day since  I  declared  that  I  had  closed  my  Diary, 
never  to  open  it  again. 

"Why  have  I  broken  my  resolution?  Why 
have  I  gone  back  to  this  secret  friend  of  my 
wretchedest  and  wickedest  hours?  Because  I 
am  more  friendless  than  ever;  because  I  am 
more  lonely  than  ever,  though  my  husband  is 
sitting  writing  in  the  next  room  to  me.  My 
misery  is  a  woman's  misery,  and  it  will  speak 
— here,  rather  than  nowhere ;  to  my  second  self, 
in  this  book,  if  I  have  no  one  else  to  hear  me. 
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"How  happy  I  was  in  the  first  days  that  fol- 
lowed our  marriage,  and  how  happy  I  made 
him!  Only  two  months  have  passed,  and  that 
time  is  a  by-gone  time  already !  I  try  to  think 
of  anything  I  might  have  said  or  done  wrongly, 
on  my  side — of  anything  he  might  have  said  or 
done  wrongly,  on  his ;  and  I  can  remember  noth- 
ing unworthy  of  my  husband,  nothing  unworthy 
of  myself.  I  cannot  even  lay  my  finger  on  the 
day  when  the  cloud  first  rose  between  us. 

"I  could  bear  it,  if  I  loved  him  less  dearly 
than  I  do.  I  could  conquer  the  misery  of  our 
estrangement,  if  he  only  showed  the  change  in 
him  as  brutally  as  other  men  would  show  it. 

"But  this  never  has  happened — never  will  hap- 
pen. It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  inflict  suffering 
on  others.  Not  a  hard  word,  not  a  hard  look, 
escapes  him,  It  is  only  at  night,  when  I  hear 
him  sighing  in  his  sleep,  and  sometimes  when 
I  see  him  dreaming  in  the  morning  hours,  that 
I  know  how  hopelessly  I  am  losing  the  love  he 
once  felt  for  me.  He  hides,  or  tries  to  hide,  it 
in  the  day,  for  my  sake.  He  is  all  gentleness, 
all  kindness;  but  his  heart  is  not  on  his  lips 
when  he  kisses  me  now ;  his  hand  tells  me  noth- 
ing when  it  touches  mine.  Day  after  day  the 
hours  that  he  gives  to  his  hateful  writing  grow 
longer  and  longer;  day  after  day  he  becomes 
more  and  more  silent  in  the  hours  that  he  gives 
to  Me. 

"And,  with  all  this,  there  is  nothing  that  I 
can  complain  of  —  nothing  marked  enough  to 
justify  me  in  noticing  it.  His  disappointment 
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shrinks  from  all  open  confession ;  his  resignation 
collects  itself  by  such  fine  degrees  that  even  my 
watchfulness  fails  to  see  the  growth  of  it.  Fifty 
times  a  day  I  feel  the  longing  in  me  to  throw 
my  arms  round  his  neck,  and  say:  'For  God's 
sake,  do  anything  to  me,  rather  than  treat  me 
like  this ! '  and  fifty  times  a  day  the  words  are 
forced  back  into  my  heart  by  the  cruel  consider- 
ateness  of  his  conduct,  which  gives  me  no  excuse 
for  speaking  them.  I  thought  I  had  suffered  the 
sharpest  pain  that  I  could  feel  when  my  first  hus- 
band laid  his  whip  across  my  face.  I  thought  I 
knew  the  worst  that  despair  could  do  on  the  day 
when  I  knew  that  the  other  villain,  the  meaner 
villain  still,  had  cast  me  off.  Live  and  learn. 
There  is  sharper  pain  than  I  felt  under  Waldron's 
whip ;  there  is  bitterer  despair  than  the  despair 
I  knew  when  Manuel  deserted  me. 

"Am  I  too  old  for  him?  Surely  not  yet! 
Have  I  lost  my  beauty?  Not  a  man  passes  me 
in  the  street  but  his  eyes  tell  me  I  am  as  hand- 
some as  ever. 

"Ah,  no!  no!  the  secret  lies  deeper  than  that* 
I  have  thought  and  thought  about  it  till  a  hor- 
rible fancy  has  taken  possession  of  me.  He  has 
been  noble  and  good  in  his  past  life,  and  I  have 
been  wicked  and  disgraced.  Who  can  tell  what 
a  gap  that  dreadful  difference  may  make  between 
us,  unknown  to  him  and  unknown  to  me?  It 
is  folly,  it  is  madness ;  but,  when  I  lie  awake  by 
him  in  the  darkness,  I  ask  myself  whether  any 
unconscious  disclosure  of  the  truth  escapes  me 
in  the  close  intimacy  that  now  unites  us?  Is 
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there  an  unutterable  Something  left  by  the  hor- 
ror of  my  past  life,  which  clings  invisibly  to  me 
still?  And  is  he  feeling  the  influence  of  it,  sen- 
sibly, and  yet  incomprehensibly  to  himself?  Oh 
me !  is  there  no  purifying  power  in  such  love  as 
mine?  Are  there  plague-spots  of  past  wicked- 
ness on  my  heart  which  no  after-repentance  can 
wash  out? 

"Who  can  tell?  There  is  something  wrong  in 
our  married  life — I  can  only  come  back  to  that. 
There  is  some  adverse  influence  that  neither  he 
nor  I  can  trace  which  is  parting  us  further  and 
further  from  each  other  day  by  day.  Well!  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  hardened  in  time,  and  learn 
to  bear  it. 

"An  open  carriage  has  just  driven  by  my 
window,  with  a  nicely  dressed  lady  in  it.  She 
had  her  husband  by  her  side,  and  her  children 
on  the  seat  opposite.  At  the  moment  when  I 
saw  her  she  was  laughing  and  talking  in  high 
spirits — a  sparkling,  light-hearted,  happy  woman. 
Ah,  my  lady,  when  you  were  a  few  years  younger, 
if  you  had  been  left  to  yourself,  and  thrown  on 
the  world  like  me — 

"  October  llth. — The  eleventh  day  of  the 
month  was  the  day  (two  months  since)  when 
we  were  married.  He  said  nothing  about  it 
to  me  when  we  woke,  nor  I  to  him.  But  I 
thought  I  would  make  it  the  occasion,  at  break- 
fast-time, of  trying  to  win  him  back. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  took  such  pains  with  my 
toilet  before.  I  don't  think  I  ever  looked  better 
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than  I  looked  when  I  went  downstairs  this  morn- 
ing. He  had  breakfasted  by  himself,  and  I 
"found  a  little  slip  of  paper  on  the  table  with  an 
apology  written  on  it.  The  post  to  England,  he 
said,  went  out  that  day,  and  his  letter  to  the 
newspaper  must  be  finished.  In  his  place  I 
would  have  let  fifty  posts  go  out  rather  than 
breakfast  without  him.  I  went  into  his  room. 
There  he  was,  immersed  body  and  soul  in  his 
hateful  writing!  *  Can't  you  give  me  a  little 
time  this  morning?'  I  asked.  He  got  up  with  a 
start.  'Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.'  He  never 
even  looked  at  me  as  he  said  the  words.  The 
very  sound  of  his  voice  told  me  that  all  his  inter- 
est was  centered  in  the  pen  that  he  had  just  laid 
down.  'I  see  you  are  occupied,'  I  said;  'I  don't 
wish  it. '  Before  I  had  closed  the  door  on  him 
he  was  back  at  his  desk.  I  have  often  heard 
that  the  wives  of  authors  have  been  for  the  most 
part  unhappy  women.  And  now  I  know  why. 

"I  suppose,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  shall  learn 
to  bear  it.  (What  stuff,  by-the-by,  I  seem  to 
have  written  yesterday !  How  ashamed  I  should 
be  if  anybody  saw  it  but  myself !)  I  hope  the 
trumpery  newspaper  he  writes  for  won't  suc- 
ceed! I  hope  his  rubbishing  letter  will  be  well 
cut  up  by  some  other  newspaper  as  soon  as  it 
gets  into  print ! 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  myself  all  the  morn- 
ing? I  can't  go  out,  it's  raining.  If  I  open  the 
piano,  I  shall  disturb  the  industrious  journalist 
who  is  scribbling  in  the  next  room.  Oh,  dear, 
it  was  lonely  enough  in  my  lodging  in  Thorpe 
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Ambrose,  but  how  much  lonelier  it  is  here! 
Shall  I  read?  No;  books  don't  interest  me;  I 
hate  the  whole  tribe  of  authors.  I  think  I  shall 
look  back  through  these  pages,  and  live  my  life 
over  again  when  I  was  plotting  and  planning, 
and  finding  a  new  excitement  to  occupy  me  in 
every  new  hour  of  the  day. 

"He  might  have  looked  at  me,  though  he  was 
so  busy  with  his  writing. — He  might  have  said, 
'How  nicely  you  are  dressed  this  morning!'  He 
might  have  remembered — never  mind  what! 
All  he  remembers  is  the  newspaper. 

"Twelve  o'clock. — I  have  been  reading  and 
thinking;  and,  thanks  to  my  Diary,  I  have  got 
through  an  hour. 

"What  a  time  it  was — what  a  life  it  was,  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose !  I  wonder  I  kept  my  senses. 
It  makes  my  heart  beat,  it  makes  my  face  flush, 
only  to  read  about  it  now ! 

"The  rain  still  falls,  and  the  journalist  still 
scribbles.  I  don't  want  to  think  the  thoughts  of 
that  past  time  over  again.  And  yet,  what  else 
can  I  do? 

"Supposing — I  only  say  supposing — I  felt 
now,  as  I  felt  when  I  traveled  to  London  with 
Armadale ;  and  when  I  saw  my  way  to  his  life 
as  plainly  as  I  saw  the  man  himself  all  through 
the  journey  .  .  .  .  ? 

"I'll  go  and  look  out  of  the  window.  I'll  go 
and  count  the  people  as  they  pass  by. 

"A  funeral  has  gone  by,  with  the  penitents  in 
their  black  hoods,  and  the  wax  torches  sputter- 
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ing  in  the  wet,  and  the  little  bell  ringing,  and 
the  priests  droning  their  monotonous  chant.  A 
pleasant  sight  to  meet  me  at  the  window!  I 
shall  go  back  to  my  Diary. 

"Supposing  I  was  not  the  altered  woman  I  am 
— I  only  say,  supposing — how  would  the  Grand 
Risk  that  I  once  thought  of  running  look  now? 
I  have  married  Midwinter  in  the  name  that  is 
really  his  own.  And  by  doing  that  I  have  taken 
the  first  of  those  three  steps  which  were  once  to 
lead  me,  through  Armadale's  life,  to  the  fortune 
and  the  station  of  Armadale's  widow.  No  mat- 
ter how  innocent  my  intentions  might  have  been 
on  the  wedding-day — and  they  were  innocent — 
this  is  one  of  the  unalterable  results  of  the  mar- 
riage. Well,  having  taken  the  first  step,  then, 
whether  I  would  or  no,  how — supposing  I  meant 
to  take  the  second  step,  which  I  don't — how 
would  present  circumstances  stand  toward  me? 
Would  they  warn  me  to  draw  back,  I  wonder? 
or  would  they  encourage  me  t:>  go  on? 

"It  will  interest  me  to  calculate  the  chances; 
and  I  can  easily  tear  the  leaf  out,  and  destroy  it, 
if  the  prospect  looks  too  encouraging. 

"We  are  living  here  (for  economy's  sake)  far 
away  from  the  expensive  English  quarter,  in  a 
suburb  of  the  city,  on  the  Portici  side.  We  have 
made  no  traveling  acquaintances  among  our  own 
country  people.  Our  poverty  is  against  us; 
Midwinter's  shyness  is  against  us;  and  (with 
the  women)  my  personal  appearance  is  against 
us.  The  men  from  whom  my  husband  gets  his 
information  for  the  newspaper  meet  him  at  the 
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cafe,  and  never  come  here.  I  discourage  his 
bringing  any  strangers  to  see  me;  for,  though 
years  have  passed  since  I  was  last  at  Naples,  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  some  of  the  many  people  I 
once  knew  in  this  place  may  not  be  living  still. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  (as  the  children's  story- 
books say),  that  not  a  single  witness  has  come  to 
this  house  who  could  declare,  if  any  after-inquiry 
took  place  in  England,  that  Midwinter  and  I 
had  been  living  here  as  man  and  wife.  So  much 
for  present  circumstances  as  they  affect  Me. 

"Armadale  next.  Has  any  unforeseen  acci- 
dent led  him  to  communicate  with  Thorpe  Am- 
brose? Has  he  broken  the  conditions  which  the 
major  imposed  on  him,  and  asserted  himself  in 
the  character  of  Miss  Milroy's  promised  husband 
since  I  saw  him  last? 

"Nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place.  No  un- 
foreseen accident  has  altered  his  position — his 
tempting  position — toward  myself.  I  know  all 
that  has  happened  to  him  since  he  left  England, 
through  the  letters  which  he  writes  to  Midwin- 
ter, and  which  Midwinter  shows  to  me. 

1  'He  has  been  wrecked,  to  begin  with.  His 
trumpery  little  yacht  has  actually  tried  to  drown 
him,  after  all,  and  has  failed !  It  happened  (as 
Midwinter  warned  him  it  might  happen  with  so 
small  a  vessel)  in  a  sudden  storm.  They  were 
blown  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The 
yacht  went  to  pieces,  but  the  lives,  and  papers, 
and  so  on,  were  saved.  The  men  have  been  sent 
back  to  Bristol,  with  recommendations  from 
their  master  which  have  already  got  them  em- 
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ployment  on  board  an  outward-bound  ship. 
And  the  master  himself  is  on  his  way  here,  after 
stopping  first  at  Lisbon,  and  next  at  Gibraltar, 
and  trying  ineffectually  in  both  places  to  supply 
himself  with  another  vessel.  His  third  attempt 
is  to  be  made  at  Naples,  where  there  is  an  En- 
glish yacht  'laid  up,'  as  they  call  it,  to  be  had  for 
sale  or  hire.  He  has  had  no  occasion  to  write 
home  since  the  wreck;  for  he  took  away  from 
Coutts's  the  whole  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
lodged  there  for  him,  in  circular  notes.  And  he 
has  felt  no  inclination  to  go  back  to  England 
himself;  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  dead,  Miss  Milroy 
at  school,  and  Midwinter  here,  he  has  not  a  liv- 
ing creature  in  whom  he  is  interested  to  welcome 
him  if  he  returned.  To  see  us,  and  to  see  the 
new  yacht,  are  the  only  two  present  objects  he 
has  in  view.  Midwinter  has  been  expecting 
him  for  a  week  past,  and  he  may  walk  into  this 
very  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  at  this  very 
moment,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

"Tempting  circumstances,  these — with  all  the 
wrongs  I  have  suffered  at  his  mother's  hands 
and  at  his,  still  alive  in  my  memory ;  with  Miss 
Milroy  confidently  waiting  to  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  his  household;  with  my  dream  of 
living  happy  and  innocent  in  Midwinter's  love 
dispelled  forever,  and  with  nothing  left  in  its 
place  to  help  me  against  myself.  I  wish  it 
wasn't  raining ;  I  wish  I  could  go  out. 

"Perhaps  something  may  happen  to  prevent 
Armadale  from  coming  to  Naples?  When  he 
last  wrote,  he  was  waiting  at  Gibraltar  for  an 
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English  steamer  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  to 
bring  him  on  here.  He  may  get  tired  of  wait- 
ing before  the  steamer  comes,  or  he  may  hear  of 
a  yacht  at  some  other  place  than  this.  A  little 
bird  whispers  in  my  ear  that  it  may  possibly  be 
the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life  if  he 
breaks  his  engagement  to  join  us  at  Naples. 

"Shall  I  tear  out  the  leaf  on  which  all  these 
shocking  things  have  been  written?  No.  My 
Diary  is  so  nicely  bound — it  would  be  positive 
barbarity  to  tear  out  a  leaf.  Let  me  occupy  my- 
self harmlessly  with  something  else.  What 
shall  it  be?  My  dressing-case — I  will  put  my 
dressing-case  tidy,  and  polish  up  the  few  little 
things  in  it  which  my  misfortunes  have  still  left 
in  my  possession. 

"I  have  shut  up  the  dressing-case  again.  The 
first  thing  I  found  in  it  was  Armadale's  shabby 
present  to  me  on  my  marriage — the  rubbishing 
little  ruby  ring.  That  irritated  me,  to  begin 
with.  The  second  thing  that  turned  up'  was  my 
bottle  of  Drops.  I  caught  myself  measuring  the 
doses  with  my  eye,  and  calculating  how  many 
of  them  would  be  enough  to  take  a  living  crea- 
ture over  the  border-land  between  sleep  and 
death.  Why  I  should  have  locked  the  dressing- 
case  in  a  fright,  before  I  iiad  quite  completed 
my  calculation,  I  don't  know;  but  I  did  lock  it. 
And  here  I  am  back  again  at  my  Diary,  with 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  write  about. 
Oh,  the  weary  day!  the  weary  day!  Will  noth- 
ing happen  to  excite  me  a  little  in  this  horrible 
place? 
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"October  I%th. — Midwinter's  all  -  important 
letter  to  the  newspaper  was  dispatched  by  the 
post  last  night.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  I  might  be  honored  by  having  some 
of  his  spare  attention  bestowed  on  me  to-day. 
Nothing  of  the  sort !  He  had  a  restless  night, 
after  all  his  writing,  and  got  up  with  his  head 
aching,  and  his  spirits  miserably  depressed. 
When  he  is  in  this  state,  his  favorite  remedy  is 
to  return  to  his  old  vagabond  habits,  and  go 
roaming  away  by  himself  nobody  knows  where. 
He  went  through  the  form  this  morning  (know- 
ing I  had  no  riding  habit)  of  offering  to  hire  a 
little  broken-kneed  brute  of  a  pony  for  me,  in 
case  I  wished  to  accompany  him!  I  preferred 
remaining  at  home.  I  will  have  a  handsome 
horse  and  a  handsome  habit,  or  I  won't  ride  at 
all.  He  went  away,  without  attempting  to  per- 
suade me  to  change  my  mind.  I  wouldn't  have 
changed  it,  of  course;  but  he  might  have  tried 
to  persuade  me  all  the  same. 

"I  can  open  the  piano  in  his  absence,  that  is 
one  comfort.  And  I  am  in  a  fine  humor  for  play- 
ing, that  is  another.  There  is  a  sonata  of  Bee- 
thoven's (I  forget  the  number),  which  always 
suggests  to  me  the  agony  of  lost  spirits  in  a  place 
of  torment.  Come,  my  fingers  and  thumbs,  and 
take  me  among  the  lost  spirits  this  morning ! 

"  October  I3th.  —Our  windows  look  out  on  the 
sea.  At  noon  to-day  we  saw  a  steamer  coming 
in,  with  the  English  flag  flying.  Midwinter  has 
gone  to  the  port,  on  the  chance  that  this  may  be 
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the  vessel  from  Gibraltar,  with  Armadale  on 
board. 

"Two  o'clock. — It  is  the  vessel  from  Gibral- 
tar. Armadale  has  added  one  more  to  the  long 
list  of  his  blunders :  he  has  kept  his  engagement 
to  join  us  at  Naples. 

"How  will  it  end  now? 

"Who  knows ? 

"October  IQth. — Two  days  missed  out  of  my 
Diary !  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  unless  it  is  that 
Armadale  irritates  me  beyond  all  endurance. 
The  mere  sight  of  him  takes  me  back  to  Thorpe 
Ambrose.  I  fancy  I  must  have  been  afraid  of 
what  I  might  write  about  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  days,  if  I  indulged  myself  in  the 
dangerous  luxury  of  opening  these  pages. 

"This  morning  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,  and  I 
take  up  my  pen  again  accordingly. 

"Is  there  any  limit,  I  wonder,  to  the  brutish 
stupidity  of  some  men?  I  thought  I  had  discov- 
ered Armadale's  limit  when  I  was  his  neighbor 
in  Norfolk;  but  my  later  experience  at  Naples 
shows  me  that  I  was  wrong.  He  is  perpetually 
in  and  out  of  this  house  (crossing  over  to  us  in  a 
boat  from  the  hotel  at  Santa  Lucia,  where  he 
sleeps) ;  and  he  has  exactly  two  subjects  of  con- 
versation— the  yacht  for  sale  in  the  harbor  here, 
and  Miss  Milroy.  Yes!  he  selects  ME  as  the 
confidante  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
major's  daughter!  'It's  so  nice  to  talk  to  a  wo- 
man about  it!'  That  is  all  the  apology  he  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  appealing  to 
Vol.  9— M 
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my  sympathies — my  sympathies !— on  the  subject 
of  'his  darling  Neelie,'  fifty  times  a  day.  He  is 
evidently  persuaded  (if  he  thinks  about  it  at  all) 
that  I  have  forgotten,  as  completely  as  he  has 
forgotten,  all  that  once  passed  between  us  when 
I  was  first  at  Thorpe  Ambrose.  Such  an  utter 
want  of  the  commonest  delicacy  and  the  com- 
monest tact,  in  a  creature  who  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, possessed  of  a  skin,  and  not  a  hide,  and 
who  does,  unless  my  ears  deceive  me,  talk,  and 
not  bray,  is  really  quite  incredible  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it.  But  it  is,  for  all  that, 
quite  true.  He  asked  me — he  actually  asked 
me,  last  night — how  many  hundreds  a  year  the 
wife  of  a  rich  man  could  spend  on  her  dress. 
'Don't  put  it  too  low,'  the  idiot  added,  with  his 
intolerable  grin.  'Neelie  shall  be  one  of  the 
best-dressed  women  in  England  when  I  have 
married  her. '  And  this  to  me,  after  having  had 
him  at  my  feet,  and  then  losing  him  again 
through  Miss  Milroy!  This  to  me,  with  an 
alpaca  gown  on,  and  a  husband  whose  income 
must  be  helped  by  a  newspaper! 

"I  had  better  not  dwell  on  it  any  longer.  I 
had  better  think  and  write  of  something  else. 

"The  yacht.  As  a  relief  from  hearing  about 
Miss  Milroy,  I  declare  the  yacht  in  the  harbor  is 
quite  an  interesting  subject  to  me!  She  (the 
men  call  a  vessel  'She';  and  I  suppose,  if  the 
women  took  an  interest  in  such  things,  they 
would  call  a  vessel  'He') — she  is  a  beautiful 
model;  and  her  'top-sides'  (whatever  they  may 
be)  are  especially  distinguished  by  being  built  of 
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mahogany.  But,  with  these  merits,  she  has  the 
defect,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  old — which  is 
a  sad  drawback — and  the  crew  and  the  sailing- 
master  have  been  'paid  off/  and  sent  home  to 
England  —  which  is  additionally  distressing. 
Still,  if  a  new  crew  and  a  new  sailing-master 
can  be  picked  up  here,  such  a  beautiful  creature 
(with  all  her  drawbacks),  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  might  answer  to  hire  her  for  a  cruise,  and  to 
see  how  she  behaves.  (If  she  is  of  my  mind,  her 
behavior  will  rather  astonish  her  new  master!) 
The  cruise  will  determine  what  faults  she  has, 
and  what  repairs,  through  the  unlucky  circum- 
stance of  her  age,  she  really  stands  in  need  of. 
And  then  it  will  be  time  to  settle  whether  to  buy 
her  outright  or  not.  Such  is  Armadale's  con- 
versation when  he  is  not  talking  of  'his  darling 
Neelie. '  And  Midwinter,  who  can  steal  no  time 
from  his  newspaper  work  for  his  wife,  can  steal 
hours  for  his  friend,  and  can  offer  them  unre- 
servedly to  my  irresistible  rival,  the  new  yacht. 
"I  shall  write  no  more  to-day.  If  so  lady-like 
a  person  as  I  am  could  feel  a  tigerish  tingling  all 
over  her  to  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers,  I  should 
suspect  myself  of  being  in  that  condition  at  the 
present  moment.  But,  with  my  manners  and 
accomplishments,  the  thing  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question.  We  all  know  that  a  lady  has  no 
passions. 

"October  llth. — A  letter  for  Midwinter  this 
morning  from  the  slave-owners — I  mean  the 
newspaper  people  in  London — which  has  set  him 
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at  work  again  harder  than  ever.  A  visit  at 
luncheon-time  and  another  visit  at  dinner-time 
from  Armadale.  Conversation  at  luncheon  about 
the  yacht.  Conversation  at  dinner  about  Miss 
Milroy.  I  have  been  honored,  in  regard  to  that 
young  lady,  by  an  invitation  to  go  with  Arma- 
dale to-morrow  to  the  Toledo,  and  help  him  to 
buy  some  presents  for  the  beloved  object.  I 
didn't  fly  out  at  him — I  only  made  an  excuse. 
Can  words  express  the  astonishment  I  feel  at  my 
own  patience?  No  words  can  express  it. 

"  October  18th.—  Armadale  came  to  breakfast 
this  morning,  by  way  of  catching  Midwinter  be- 
fore he  shuts  himself  up  over  his  work. 

"Conversation  the  same  as  yesterday's  conver- 
sation at  lunch.  Armadale  has  made  his  bar- 
gain with  the  agent  for  hiring  the  yacht.  The 
agent  (compassionating  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  language)  has  helped  him  to  find  an  inter- 
preter, but  can't  help  him  to  find  a  crew.  The 
interpreter  is  civil  and  willing,  but  doesn't  un- 
derstand the  sea.  Midwinter's  assistance  is  in- 
dispensable; and  Midwinter  is  requested  (and 
consents!)  to  work  harder  than  ever,  so  as  to 
make  time  for  helping  his  friend.  When  the 
crew  is  found,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  ves- 
sel are  to  be  tried  by  a  cruise  to  Sicily,  with 
Midwinter  on  board  to  give  his  opinion.  Lastly 
(in  case  she  should  feel  lonely),  the  ladies'  cabin 
is  most  obligingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mid- 
winter's wife.  All  this  was  settled  at  the  break- 
fast-table ;  and  it  ended  with  one  of  Armadale's 
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neatly- turned  compliments,  addressed  to  myself: 
'  I  mean  to  take  Neelie  sailing  with  me,  when  we 
are  married.  And  you  have  such  good  taste, 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  everything  the  ladies' 
cabin  wants  between  that  time  and  this. ' 

"If  some  women  bring  such  men  as  this  into 
the  world,  ought  other  women  to  allow  them  to 
live?  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  /  think  not. 

"What  maddens  me  is  to  see,  as  I  do  see  plain- 
ly, that  Midwinter  finds  in  Armadale's  com- 
pany, and  in  Armadale's  new  yacht,  a  refuge 
from  me.  He  is  always  in  better  spirits  when 
Armadale  is  here.  He  forgets  me  in  Armadale 
almost  as  completely  as  he  forgets  me  in  his 
work.  And  I  bear  it!  What  a  pattern  wife, 
what  an  excellent  Christian  I  am! 

"October  19th. — Nothing  new.  Yesterday 
over  again. 

"Octobef  20th. — One  piece  of  news.  Mid- 
winter is  suffering  from  nervous  headache ;  and 
is  working  in  spite  of  it,  to  make  time  for  his 
holiday  with  his  friend. 

"October  %lst.—  Midwinter  is  worse.  Angry 
and  wild  and  unapproachable,  after  two  bad 
nights,  and  two  uninterrupted  days  at  his  desk. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  he  would  take 
the  warning  and  leave  off.  But  nothing  warns 
him  now.  He  is  still  working  as  hard  as  ever, 
for  Armadale's  sake.  How  much  longer  will 
my  patience  last? 
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"October  22d.— Signs,  last  night,  that  Mid- 
winter is   taxing   his   brains  beyond  what  his 
brains  will  bear.     When  he  did  fall  asleep,  h< 
was  frightfully  restless;  groaning  and  talking 
and  grinding  his  teeth.     From  some  of  the  words 
I  heard,  he  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  dreaming  of 
his  life  when  he  was  a  boy,  roaming  the  country 
with  the  dancing  dogs.     At  another  time  he  was 
back  again  with  Armadale,  imprisoned  all  night 
on  the  wrecked  ship.     Toward  the  early  morning 
hours  he  grew  quieter.     I  fell  asleep ;  and,  wak- 
ing after  a  short  interval,  found  myself  alone. 
My  first  glance  round  showed  me  a  light  burninj 
in  Midwinter's  dressing-room.     I  rose  softly,  and 
went  to  look  at  him. 

"He  was  seated 'in  the  great,  ugly,  old-fash- 
ioned chair,  which  I  ordered  to  be  removed  into 
the  dressing-room  out  of  the  way  when  we  first 
came  here.  His  head  lay  back,  and  one  of  his 
hands  hung  listlessly  over  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
The  other  hand  was  on  his  lap..  I  stole  a  little 
nearer,  and  saw  that  exhaustion  had  overpow- 
ered him  while  he  was  either  reading  or  writing, 
for  there  were  books,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  on  the 
table  before  him.  What  had  he  got  up  to  do 
secretly,  at  that  hour  of  the  morning?  I  looked 
closer  at  the  papers  on  the  table.  They  were  all 
neatly  folded  (as  he  usually  keeps  them),  with 
one  exception;  and  that  exception,  lying  open  on 
the  rest,  was  Mr.  Brock's  letter. 

"I  looked  round  at  him  again,  after  making 
this  discovery,  and  then  noticed  for  the  first  time 
another  written  paper,  lying  under  the  hand  that 
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rested  on  his  lap.  There  was  no  moving  it  away 
without  the  risk  of  waking  him.  Part  of  the 
open  manuscript,  however,  was  not  covered  by 
his  hand.  I  looked  at  it  to  see  what  he  had  se- 
cretly stolen  away  to  read,  besides  Mr.  Brock's 
letter ;  and  made  out  enough  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  the  Narrative  of  Armadale's  Dream. 

"That  second  discovery  sent  me  back  at  once 
to  my  bed — with  something  serious  to  think  of. 

"Traveling  through  France,  on  our  way  to 
this  place,  Midwinter's  shyness  was  conquered 
for  once,  by  a  very  pleasant  man — an  Irish  doc- 
tor— whom  we  met  in  the  railway  carriage,  and 
who  quite  insisted  on  being  friendly  and  sociable 
with  us  all  through  the  day's  journey.  Finding 
that  Midwinter  was  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  our  traveling  companion  warned  him 
not  to  pass  too  many  hours  together  at  his  desk. 
'Your  face  tells  me  more  than  you  think,'  the 
doctor  said.  'If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  over- 
work your  brain,  you  will  feel  it  sooner  than 
most  men.  When  you  find  your  nerves  playing 
you  strange  tricks,  don't  neglect  the  warning — 
drop  your  pen. ' 

"After  my  last  night's  discovery  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, it  looks  as  if  Midwinter's  nerves  were 
beginning  already  to  justify  the  doctor's  opinion 
of  them.  If  one  of  the  tricks  they  are  playing 
him  is  the  trick  of  tormenting  him  again  with 
his  old  superstitious  terrors,  there  will  be  a 
change  in  our  lives  here  before  long.  I  shall 
wait  curiously  to  see  whether  the  conviction  that 
we  two  are  destined  to  bring  fatal  danger  to  Ar- 
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inadale  takes  possession  of  Midwinter's  mind 
once  more.  If  it  does,  I  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. He  will  not  stir  a  step  toward  helping  his 
friend  to  find  a  crew  for  the  yacht ;  and  he  will 
certainly  refuse  to  sail  with  Armadale,  or  to  let 
me  sail  with  him,  on  the  trial  cruise. 

"October  23d. — Mr.  Brock's  letter  has,  appar- 
ently, not  lost  its  influence  yet.  Midwinter  is 
working  again  to-day,  and  is  as  anxious  as  ever 
for  the  holiday-time  that  he  is  to  pass  with  his 
friend. 

'  *  Two  o'clock. — Armadale  here  as  usual ;  eager 
to  know  when  Midwinter  will  be  at  his  service. 
No  definite  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question 
yet,  seeing  that  it  all  depends  on  Midwinter's 
capacity  to  continue  at  his  desk.  Armadale  sat 
down  disappointed;  he  yawned,  and  put  his 
great  clumsy  hands  in  his  pockets.  I  took  up 
a  book.  The  brute  didn't  understand  that  I 
wanted  to  be  left  alone ;  he  began  again  on  the 
unendurable  subject  of  Miss  Milroy,  and  of  all 
the  fine  things  she  was  to  have  when  he  married 
her.  Her  own  riding-horse;  her  own  pony-car- 
riage; her  own  beautiful  little  sitting-room  up- 
stairs at  the  great  house,  and  so  on.  All  that  I 
might  have  had  once  Miss  Milroy  is  to  have  now 
— if  I  let  her. 

"Six  o'clock. — More  of  the  everlasting  Arma- 
dale! Half  an  hour  since,  Midwinter  came  in 
from  his  writing,  giddy  and  exhausted.  I  had 
been  pining  all  day  for  a  little  music,  and  I  knew 
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they  were  giving  'Norma'  at  the  theater  here. 
It  struck  me  that  an  hour  or  two  at  the  opera 
might  do  Midwinter  good,  as  well  as  me ;  and  I 
said:  'Why  not  take  a  box  at  the  San  Carlo  to- 
night?' He  answered,  in  a  dull,  uninterested 
manner,  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  take  a 
box.  Armadale  was  present,  and  flourished  his 
well-filled  purse  in  his  usual  insufferable  way. 
lTm  rich  enough,  old  boy,  and  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing.'  With  those  words  he  took  up  his 
hat,  and  trampled  out  on  his  great  elephant's 
feet  to  get  the  box.  I  looked  after  him  from  the 
window  as  he  went  down  the  street.  'Your 
widow,  with  her  twelve  hundred  a  year,'  I 
thought  to  myself,  'might  take  a  box  at  the 
San  Carlo  whenever  she  pleased,  without  being 
beholden  to  anybody. '  The  empty-headed  wretch 
whistled  as  he  went  his  way  to  the  theater,  and 
tossed  his  loose  silver  magnificently  to  every 
beggar  who  ran  after  him. 

******* 
"Midnight. — I  am  alone  again  at  last.  Have 
I  nerve  enough  to  write  the  history  of  this  terrible 
evening,  just  as  it  has  passed?  I  have  nerve 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  turn  to  a  new  leaf,  and 
try. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   DIARY    CONTINUED. 

"WE   went  to   the   San   Carlo.      Armadale's 
stupidity  showed  itself,   even  in  such  a  simple 
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matter  as  taking  a  box.  He  had  confounded  an 
opera  with  a  play,  and  had  chosen  a  box  close  to 
the  stage,  with  the  idea  that  one's  chief  object 
at  a  musical  performance  is  to  see  the  faces  of 
the  singers  as  plainly  as  possible !  Fortunately 
for  our  ears,  Bellini's  lovely  melodies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  tenderly  and  delicately  accompanied 
— or  the  orchestra  might  have  deafened  us. 

' '  I  sat  back  in  the  box  at  first,  well  out  of  sight ; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  that  some  of  my 
old  friends  of  former  days  at  Naples  might  not  be 
in  the  theater.  But  the  sweet  music  gradually 
tempted  me  out  of  my  seclusion.  I  was  so 
charmed  and  interested  that  I  leaned  forward 
without  knowing  it,  and  looked  at  the  stage. 

"I  was  made  aware  of  my  own  imprudence 
by  a  discovery  which,  for  the  moment,  literally 
chilled  my  blood.  One  of  the  singers,  among  the 
chorus  of  Druids,  was  looking  at  me  while  he 
sang  with  the  rest.  His  head  was  disguised  in 
the  long  white  hair,  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  completely  covered  with  the  flowing 
white  beard  proper  to  the  character.  But  the 
eyes  with  which  he  looked  at  me  were  the  eyes 
of  the  one  man  on  earth  whom  I  have  most  reason 
to  dread  ever  seeing  again — Manuel! 

44 If  it  had  not  been  for  my  smelling-bottle,  I 
believe  I  should  have  lost  my  senses.  As  it  was, 
I  drew  back  again  into  the  shadow.  Even  Arma- 
dale  noticed  the  sudden  change  in  me :  he,  as 
well  as  Midwinter,  asked  if  I  was  ill.  I  said  I 
felt  the  heat,  but  hoped  I  should  be  better  pres- 
ently; and  then  leaned  back  in  the  box,  and 
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tried  to  rally  my  courage.  I  succeeded  in  re- 
covering self  -  possession  enough  to  be  able  to 
look  again  at  the  stage  (without  showing  my- 
self) the  next  time  the  chorus  appeared.  There 
was  the  man  again !  But  to  my  infinite  relief 
he  never  looked  toward  our  box  a  second  time. 
This  welcome  indifference,  on  his  part,  helped 
to  satisfy  me  that  I  had  seen  an  extraordinary 
accidental  resemblance,  and  nothing  more.  I 
still  hold  to  this  conclusion,  after  having  had 
leisure  to  think ;  but  my  mind  would  be  more 
completely  at  ease  than  it  is  if  I  had  seen  the 
rest  of  the  man's  face  without  the  stage  disguises 
that  hid  it  from  all  investigation. 

"When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act,  there 
was  a  tiresome  ballet  to  be  performed  (according 
to  the  absurd  Italian  custom),  before  the  opera 
went  on.  Though  I  had  got  over  my  first  fright, 
I  had  been  far  too  seriously  startled  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  theater.  I  dreaded  all  sorts  of 
impossible  accidents;  and  when  Midwinter  and 
Armada] e  put  the  question  to  me,  I  told  them  I 
was  not  well  enough  to  stay  through  the  rest  of 
the  performance. 

"At  the  door  of  the  theater  Armadale  pro- 
posed to  say  good-night.  But  Midwinter — evi- 
dently dreading  the  evening  with  me  —  asked 
him  to  come  back  to  supper,  if  I  had  no  objec- 
tion. I  said  the  necessary  words,  and  we  all 
three  returned  together  to  this  house. 

"Ten  minutes'  quiet  in  my  own  room  (assisted 
by  a  little  dose  of  eau-  de-cologne  and  water)  re- 
stored me  to  myself.  I  joined  the  men  at  the 
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supper- table.  They  received  my  apologies  for 
taking  them  away  from  the  opera,  with  the  com- 
plimentary assurance  that  I  had  not  cost  either 
of  them  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  own  pleas- 
ure. Midwinter  declared  that  he  was  too  com- 
pletely worn  out  to  care  for  anything  but  the 
two  great  blessings,  unattainable  at  the  theater, 
of  quiet  and  fresh  air.  Armadale  said — with 
an  Englishman's  exasperating  pride  in  his  own 
stupidity  wherever  a  matter  of  art  is  concerned 
—that  he  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  the  per- 
formance. The  principal  disappointment,  he 
was  good  enough  to  add,  was  mine,  for  I  evi- 
dently understood  foreign  music,  and  enjoyed  it. 
Ladies  generally  did.  His  darling  little  Neelie— 
"I  was  in  no  humor  to  be  persecuted  with  his 
'Darling  Neelie'  after  what  I  had  gone  through 
at  the  theater.  It  might  have  been  the  irritated 
state  of  my  nerves,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
eau-de-cologne  flying  to  my  head,  but  the  bare 
mention  of  the  girl  seemed  to  set  me  in  a  flame. 
I  tried  to  turn  Armadale's  attention  in  the 
direction  of  the  supper- table.  He  was  much 
obliged,  but  he  had  no  appetite  for  more.  I 
offered  him  wine  next,  the  wine  of  the  country, 
which  is  all  that  our  poverty  allows  us  to  place 
on  the  table.  He  was  much  obliged  again.  The 
foreign  wine  was  very  little  more  to  his  taste 
than  the  foreign  music ;  but  he  would  take  some 
because  I  asked  him ;  and  he  would  drink  my 
health  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  his  best 
wishes  for  the  happy  time  when  we  should  all 
meet  again  at  Thorpe  Ambrose,  and  when  there 
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would  be  a  mistress  to  welcome  me  at  the  great 
house. 

1  'Was  he  mad  to  persist  in  this  way?  No; 
his  face  answered  for  him.  He  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  making  himself  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  me. 

"I  looked  at  Midwinter.  He  might  have  seen 
some  reason  for  interfering  to  change  the  con- 
versation, if  he  had  looked  at  me  in  return.  But 
he  sat  silent  in  his  chair,  irritable  and  over- 
worked, with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  thinking. 

"I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  Still 
impenetrable  to  a  sense  of  his  own  clumsiness, 
Armadale  followed  me.  If  1  had  been  strong 
enough  to  toss  him  out  of  the  window  into  the 
sea,  I  should  certainly  have  done  it  at  that  mo- 
ment. Not  being  strong  enough,  I  looked  stead- 
ily at  the  view  over  the  bay,  and  gave  him  a 
hint,  the  broadest  and  rudest  I  could  think  of, 
to  go. 

"  '  A  lovely  night  for  a  walk,'  I  said,  'if  you 
are  tempted  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel.' 

"I  doubt  if  he  heard  me.  At  any  rate,  I  pro- 
duced no  sort  of  effect  on  him.  He  stood  star- 
ing sentimentally  at  the  moonlight;  and — there 
is  really  no  other  word  to  express  it—  blew  a  sigh. 
I  felt  a  presentiment  of  what  was  coming,  unless 
I  stopped  his  mouth  by  speaking  first. 

"  'With  all  your  fondness  for  England/  I  said, 
'you  must  own  that  we  have  no  such  moonlight 
as  that  at  home. ' 

"He  looked  at  me  vacantly,  and  blew  another 
sigh. 
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"  'I  wonder  whether  it  is  fine  to-night  in  En- 
gland as  it  is -here?'  he  said.  'I  wonder  whether 
my  dear  little  girl  at  home  is  looking  at  the 
moonlight,  and  thinking  of  Me?' 

"I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  flew  out  at 
him  at  last. 

"  '  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Armadale!'  I  exclaimed, 
'is  there  only  one  subject  worth  mentioning,  in 
tho  narrow  little  world  you  live  in?  I'm  sick  to 
death  of  Miss  Milroy.  Do  pray  talk  of  something 
else?' 

"His  great,  broad,  stupid  face  colored  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hideous  yellow  hair.  'I  beg  your 
pardon,'  he  stammered,  with  a  kind  of  sulky 
surprise.  'I  didn't  suppose — *  He  stopped  con- 
fusedly, and  looked  from  me  to  Midwinter.  I 
understood  what  the  look  meant.  *I  didn't  sup- 
pose she  could  be  jealous  of  Miss  Milroy  after 
marrying  your  That  is  what  he  would  have  said 
to  Midwinter,  if  I  had  left  them  alone  together 
in  the  room ! 

"As  it  was,  Midwinter  had  heard  us.  Before 
I  could  speak  again  —  before  Armadale  could 
add  another  word — he  finished  his  friend's  un- 
completed sentence,  in  a  tone  that  I  now  heard, 
and  with  a  look  that  I  now  saw,  for  the  first 
time. 

"  'You  didn't  suppose,  Allan,'  he  said,  'that 
a  lady's  temper  could  be  so  easily  provoked.' 

"The  first  bitter  word  of  irony,  the  first  hard 
look  of  contempt,  I  had  ever  had  from  him! 
And  Armadale  the  cause  of  it ! 

* '  My  anger  suddenly  left  me.     Something  came 
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in  its  place  which  steadied  me  in  an  instant,  and 
took  me  silently  out  of  the  room. 

"I  sat  down  alone  in  the  bedroom.  I  had  a 
few  minutes  of  thought  with  myself,  which  I 
don't  choose  to  put  into  words,  even  in  these 
secret  pages.  I  got  up,  and  unlocked — never 
mind  what.  I  went  round  to  Midwinter's  side 
of  the  bed,  and  took — no  matter  what  I  took. 
The  last  thing  I  did  before  I  left  the  room  was  to 
look  at  my  watch.  It  was  half-past  ten,  Arma- 
dale's  usual  time  for  leaving  us.  I  went  back 
at  once  and  joined  the  two  men  again. 

"I approached  Armadale  good-humoredly,  and 
said  to  him : 

"No!  On  second  thoughts,  I  won't  put  down 
what  I  said  to  him,  or  what  I  did  afterward. 
I'm  sick  of  Armadale!  he  turns  up  at  every 
second  word  I  write.  I  shall  pass  over  what 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour — the 
hour  between  half-past  ten  and  half-past  eleven 
— and  take  up  my  story  again  at  the  time  when 
Armadale  had  left  us.  Can  I  tell  what  took 
place,  as  soon  as  our  visitor's  back  was  turned, 
between  Midwinter  and  me  in  our  own  room? 
Why  not  pass  over  what  happened,  in  that  case 
as  well  as  in  the  other?  Why  agitate  myself 
by  writing  it  down?  I  don't  know!  Why  do 
I  keep  a  diary  at  all  ?  Why  did  the  clever  thief 
the  other  day  (in  the  English  newspaper)  keep 
the  very  thing  to  convict  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
record  of  everything  he  stole?  Why  are  we  not 
perfectly  reasonable  in  all  that  we  do?  Why 
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am  I  not  always  on  my  guard  and  never  incon- 
sistent with  myself,  like  a  wicked  character  in  a 
novel?  Why?  why?  why? 

"I  don't  care  why!  I  must  write  down  what 
happened  between  Midwinter  and  me  to-night, 
because  I  must.  There's  a  reason  that  nobody 
can  answer — myself  included. 

******* 

"It  was  half -past  eleven.  Armadale  had  gone. 
I  had  put  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  had  just 
sat  down  to  arrange  my  hair  for  the  night,  when 
I  was  surprised  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mid- 
winter came  in. 

"He  was  frightfully  pale.  His  eyes  looked  at 
me  with  a  terrible  despair  in  them.  He  never 
answered  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his 
coming  in  so  much  sooner  than  usual;  he 
wouldn't  even  tell  me,  when  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, if  he  was  ill.  Pointing  peremptorily  to  the 
chair  from  which  I  had  risen  on  his  entering  the 
room,  he  told  me  to  sit  down  again ;  and  then, 
after  a  moment,  added  these  words:  ll  have 
something  serious  to  say  to  you. ' 

"I  thought  of  what  I  had  done — or,  no,  of 
what  I  had  tried  to  do— in  that  interval  between 
half-past  ten  and  half-past  eleven,  which  I  have 
left  unnoticed  in  my  diary — and  the  deadly  sick- 
ness of  terror,  which  I  never  felt  at  the  time, 
came  upon  me  now.  I  sat  down  again,  as  I  had 
been  told,  without  speaking  to  Midwinter,  and 
without  looking  at  him. 

"He  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
then  came  and  stood  over  me. 
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* '  '  If  Allan  comes  here  to-morrow, '  he  began, 
'and  if  you  see  him — ' 

"His  voice  faltered,  and  he  said  no  more. 
There  was  some  dreadful  grief  at  his  heart  that 
was  trying  to  master  him.  But  there  are  times 
when  his  will  is  a  will  of  iron.  He  took  another 
turn  in  the  room,  and  crushed  it  down.  He 
came  back,  and  stood  over  me  again. 

"  'When  Allan  comes  here  to-morrow,'  he  re- 
sumed, 'let  him  come  into  my  room,  if  he  wants 
to  see  me.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  finish  the  work  I  now  have  on  hand  as 
soon  as  I  had  hoped,  and  that  he  must,  there- 
fore, arrange  to  find  a  crew  for  the  yacht  with- 
out any  assistance  on  my  part.  If  he  comes,  in 
his  disappointment,  to  appeal  to  you,  give  him 
no  hope  of  my  being  free  in  time  to  help  him  if 
he  waits.  Encourage  him  to  take  the  best  as- 
sistance he  can  get  from  strangers,  and  to  set 
about  manning  the  yacht  without  any  further 
delay.  The  more  occupation  he  has  to  keep  him 
away  from  this  house,  and  the  less  you  encour- 
age him  to  stay  here  if  he  does  come,  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased.  Don't  forget  that,  and  don't 
forget  one  last  direction  which  I  have  now  to 
give  you.  When  the  vessel  is  ready  for  sea, 
and  when  Allan  invites  us  to  sail  with  him,  it  is 
my  wish  that  you  should  positively  decline  to 
go.  He  will  try  to  make  you  change  your  mind ; 
for  I  shall,  of  course,  decline,  on  my  side,  to 
leave  you  in  this  strange  house,  and  in  this  for- 
eign country,  by  yourself.  No  matter  what  he 
says,  let  nothing  persuade  you  to  alter  your  de- 
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cision.  Refuse,  positively  and  finally !  Refuse, 
I  insist  on  it,  to  set  your  foot  on  the  new  yacht !' 

"He  ended  quietly  and  firmly,  with  no  falter- 
ing in  his  voice,  and  no  signs  of  hesitation  or 
relenting  in  his  face.  The  sense  of  surprise 
which  I  might  otherwise  have  felt  at  the  strange 
words  he  had  addressed  to  me  was  lost  in  the 
sense  of  relief  that  they  brought  to  my  mind. 
The  dread  of  those  other  words  that  I  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  him  left  me  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come.  I  could  look  at  him,  I  could  speak 
to  him  once  more. 

"  'You  may  depend,'  I  answered,  'on  my  do- 
ing exactly  what  you  order  me  to  do.  Must  I 
obey  you  blindly?  Or  may  I  know  your  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  directions  you  have  just 
given  to  me?' 

"His  face  darkened,  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
other  side  of  my  dressing-table,  with  a  heavy, 
hopeless  sigh. 

"  'You  may  know  the  reason,'  he  said,  'if  you 
wish  it.'  He  waited  a  little,  and  considered. 
'You  have  a  right  to  know  the  reason,'  he  re- 
sumed, 'for  you  yourself  are  concerned  in  it.' 
He  waited  a  little  again,  and  again  went  on.  'I 
can  only  explain  the  strange  request  I  have  just 
made  to  you  in  one  way,'  he  said.  'I  must  ask 
you  to  recall  what  happened  in  the  next  room, 
before  Allan  left  us  to-night.' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  expressions  in  his  face.  At  one  moment 
I  thought  he  felt  pity  for  me.  At  another,  it 
seemed  more  like  horror  of  me.  I  began  to  feel 
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frightened  again ;  I  waited  for  his  next  words  in 
silence. 

"  *I  know  that  I  have  been  working  too  hard 
lately,'  he  went  on,  'and  that  my  nerves  are 
sadly  shaken.  It  is  possible,  in  the  state  I  am 
in  now,  that  I  may  have  unconsciously  misin- 
terpreted,, or  distorted,  the  circumstances  that 
really  took  place.  You  will  do  me  a  favor  if 
you  will  test  my  recollection  of  what  has  hap- 
pened by  your  own.  If  my  fancy  has  exagger- 
ated anything,  if  my  memory  is  playing  me 
false  anywhere,  I  entreat  you  to  stop  me,  and 
tell  me  of  it.' 

' '  I  commanded  myself  sufficiently  to  ask  what 
the  circumstances  were  to  which  he  referred, 
and  in  what  way  I  was  personally  concerned  in 
them. 

"  'You  were  personally  concerned  in  them  in 
this  way,'  he  answered.  'The  circumstances  to 
which  I  "refer  began  with  your  speaking  to  Allan 
about  Miss  Milroy,  in  what  I  thought  a  very  in- 
considerate and  very  impatient  manner.  I  am 
afraid  I  spoke  just  as  petulantly  on  my  side,  and 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  to  you  in  the 
irritation  of  the  moment.  You  left  the  room. 
After  a  short  absence,  you  came  back  again,  and 
made  a  perfectly  proper  apology  to  Allan,  which 
he  received  with  his  usual  kindness  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper.  While  this  went  on,  you  and 
he  were  both  standing  by  the  supper-table ;  and 
Allan  resumed  some  conversation  which  had  al- 
ready passed  between  you  about  the  Neapolitan 
wine.  He  said  he  thought  he  should  learn  to 
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like  it  in  time,  and  he  asked  leave  to  take  an- 
other glass  of  the  wine  we  had  on  the  table. 
Am  I  right  so  far?' 

"The  words  almost  died  on  my  lips;  but  I 
forced  them  out,  and  answered  him  that  he  was 
right  so  far. 

"  'You  took  the  flask  out  of  Allan's  hand,'  he 
proceeded.  'You  said  to  him,  good-humoredly, 
"You  know  you  don't  really  like  the  wine,  Mr. 
Armadale.  Let  me  make  you  something  which 
may  be  more  to  your  taste.  I  have  a  recipe  of 
my  own  for  lemonade.  Will  you  favor  me  by 
trying  it?"  In  those  words,  you  made  your  pro- 
posal to  him,  and  he  accepted  it.  Did  he  also 
ask  leave  to  look  on,  and  learn  how  the  lemon- 
ade was  made?  and  did  you  tell  him  that  he 
would  only  confuse  you,  and  that  you  would 
give  him  the  recipe  in  writing,  if  he  wanted  it?' 

"This  time  the  words  did  really  die  on  my 
lips.  I  could  only  bow  my  head,  and  answer 
4  Yes'  mutely  in  that  way.  Midwinter  went  on. 

"  'Allan  laughed,  and  went  to  the  window  to 
look  out  at  the  Bay,  and  I  went  with  him. 
After  a  while  Allan  remarked,  jocosely,  that  the 
mere  sound  of  the  liquids  you  were  pouring  out 
made  him  thirsty.  When  he  said  this,  I  turned 
round  from  the  window.  I  approached  you,  and 
said  the  lemonade  took  a  long  time  to  make. 
You  touched  me,  as  I  was  walking  away  again, 
and  handed  me  the  tumbler  filled  to  the  brim. 
At  the  same  time,  Allan  turned  round  from  the 
window ;  and  I,  in  my  turn,  handed  the  tumbler 
to  him. — Is  there  any  mistake  so  far?' 
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"The  quick  throbbing  of  my  heart  almost 
choked  me.  I  could  just  shake  my  head — I 
could  do  no  more. 

"  'I  saw  Allan  raise  the  tumbler  to  his  lips.— 
Did  you  see  it?  I  saw  his  face  turn  white  in  an 
instant. — Did  you?  I  saw  the  glass  fall  from 
his  hand  on  the  floor.  I  saw  him  stagger,  and 
caught  him  before  he  fell.  Are  these  things 
true?  For  God's  sake,  search  your  memory, 
and  tell  me — are  these  things  true?' 

"The  throbbing  at  my  heart  seemed,  for  one 
breathless  instant,  to  stop.  The  next  moment 
something  fiery,  something  maddening,  flew 
through  me.  I  started  to  my  feet,  with  my  tem- 
per in  a  flame,  reckless  of  all  consequences,  des- 
perate enough  to  say  anything. 

"  'Your  questions  are  an  insult!  Your  looks 
are  an  insult!'  I  burst  out.  'Do  you  think  I 
tried  to  poison  himf 

"The  words  rushed  out  of  my  lips  in  spite  of 
me.  They  were  the  last  words  under  heaven 
that  any  woman,  in  such  a  situation  as  mine, 
ought  to  have  spoken.  And  yet  I  spoke  them ! 

"He  rose  in  alarm  and  gave  me  my  smelling- 
bottle.  'Hush!  hush!'  he  said.  'You,  too,  are 
overwrought — you,  too,  are  overexcited  by  all 
that  has  happened  to-night.  You  are  talking 
wildly  and  shockingly.  Good  God!  how  can 
you  have  so  utterly  misunderstood  me?  Com- 
pose yourself — pray,  compose  yourself. ' 

"He  might  as  well  have  told  a  wild  animal  to 
compose  herself.  Having  been  mad  enough  to 
*jay  tne  words,  I  was  mad  enough  next  to  return 
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to  the  subject  of  the  lemonade,  in  spite  of  his 
entreaties  to  me  to  be  silent. 

"  'I  told  you  what  I  had  put  in  the  glass,  the 
moment  Mr.  Armadale  fainted/  I  went  on;  in- 
sisting furiously  on  defending  myself,  when  no 
attack  was  made  on  me.  '  I  told  you  I  had  taken 
the  flask  of  brandy  which  you  kept  at  your  bed- 
side, and  mixed  some  of  it  with  the  lemonade. 
How  could  I  know  that  he  had  a  nervous  horror 
of  the  smell  and  taste  of  brandy?  Didn't  he  say 
to  me  himself,  when  he  came  to  his  senses,  It's 
my  fault ;  I  ought  to  have  warned  you  to  put  no 
brandy  in  it?  Didn't  he  remind  you  afterward 
of  the  time  when  you  and  he  were  in  the  Isle  of 
•Man  together,  and  when  the  doctor  there  inno- 
cently made  the  same  mistake  with  him  that  I 
made  to-night?' 

["I  laid  a  great  stress  on  my  innocence — and 
with  some  reason  too.  "Whatever  else  I  may  be, 
I  pride  myself  on  not  being  a  hypocrite.  I  was 
innocent — so  far  as  the  brandy  was  concerned. 
I  had  put  it  into  the  lemonade,  in  pure  ignorance 
of  Armadale's  nervous  peculiarity,  to  disguise 
the  taste  of — never  mind  what !  Another  of  the 
things  I  pride  myself  on  is  that  I  never  wander 
from  my  subject.  What  Midwinter  said  next  is 
what  I  ought  to  be  writing  about  now.  ] 

"He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  he 
thought  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  Then 
he  came  round  to  my  side  of  the  table  and  stood 
over  me  again. 

"  '  If  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you  that  you  are 
entirely  misinterpreting  my  motives,'  he  said, 
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'and  that  I  haven't  an  idea  of  blaming  you  in 
the  matter — read  this. ' 

"He  took  a  paper  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat,  and  spread  it  open  under  my  eyes.  It  was 
the  Narrative  of  Armadale's  Dream. 

"In  an  instant  the  whole  weight  on  my  mind 
was  lifted  oft  it.  I  felt  mistress  of  myself  again 
— I  understood  him  at  last. 

"  'Do  you  know  what  this  is?'  he  asked.  'Do 
you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose  about  Allan's  Dream?  I  told  you  then 
that  two  out  of  the  three  Visions  had  already 
come  true.  I  tell  you  now  that  the  Third  Vision 
has  been  fulfilled  in  this  house  to-night. ' 

"He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript, 
and  pointed  to  the  lines  that  he  wished  me  to  read. 

' '  I  read  these,  or  nearly  read  these  words,  from 
the  Narrative  of  the  Dream,  as  Midwinter  had 
taken  it  down  from  Armadale's  own  lips: 

"  'The  darkness  opened  for  the  third  time, 
and  showed  me  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  and 
the  Shadow  of  the  Woman  together.  The  Man- 
Shadow  was  the  nearest;  the  Woman-Shadow 
stood  back.  From  where  she  slood,  I  heard  a 
sound  like  the  pouring  out  of  a  liquid  softly.  I 
saw  her  touch  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  with  one 
hand,  and  give  him  a  glass  with  the  other.  He 
took  the  glass  and  handed  it  to  me.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  I  put  it  to  my  lips,  a  deadly  faintness 
overcame  me.  When  I  recovered  my  senses 
again,  the  Shadows  had  vanisjied,  and  the  Vis- 
ion was  at  an  end. ' 
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"For  the  moment,  I  was  as  completely  stag- 
gered by  this  extraordinary  coincidence  as  Mid- 
winter himself. 

"He  put  one  hand  on  the  open  narrative  and 
laid  the  other  heavily  on  my  arm. 

"  ''Now  do  you  understand  my  motive  in  com- 
ing here?'  he  asked.  ''Now  do  you  see  that  the 
last  hope  I  had  to  clfng  to  was  the  hope  that  your 
memory  of  the  night's  events  might  prove  my 
memory  to  be  wrong?  Now  do  you  know  why 
I  won't  help  Allan?  Why  I  won't  sail  with 
him?  Why  I  am  plotting  and  lying,  and  mak- 
ing you  plot  and  lie  too,  to  keep  my  best  and 
dearest  friend  out  of  the  house?' 

"  'Have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Brock's  letter?'  I 
asked. 

' '  He  struck  his  hand  passionately  on  the  open 
manuscript.  'If  Mr.  Brock  had  lived  to  see 
what  we  have  seen  to-night  he  would  have  felt 
what  I  feel,  he  would  have  said  what  I  say!' 
His  voice  sank  mysteriously,  and  his  great  black 
eyes  glittered  at  me  as  he  made  that  answer. 
'Thrice  the  Shadows  of  the  Vision  warned  Allan 
in  his  sleep,'  he  went  on;  'and  thrice  those 
Shadows  have  been  embodied  in  the  after-time 
by  You  and  by  Me !  You,  and  no  other,  stood  in 
the  Woman's  place  at  the  pool.  I,  and  no  other, 
stood  in  the  Man's  place  at  the  window.  And 
you  and  I  together,  when  the  last  Vision  showed 
the  Shadows  together,  stand  in  the  Man's  place 
and  the  Woman's  place  still!  For  this,  the 
miserable  day  dawned  when  you  and  I  first  met. 
For  this,  your  influence  drew  me  to  you,  when 
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my  better  angel  warned  me  to  fly  the  sight  of 
your  face.  There  is  a  curse  on  our  lives!  there 
is  a  fatality  in  our  footsteps !  Allan's  future  de- 
pends on  his  separation  from  us  at  once  and  for- 
ever. Drive  him  from  the  place  we  live  in,  and 
the  air  we  breathe.  Force  him  among  strangers 
— the  worst  and  wickedest  of  them  will  be  more 
harmless  to  him  than  we  are!  Let  his  yacht 
sail,  though  he  goes  on  his  knees  to  ask  us,  with- 
out You  and  without  Me ;  and  let  him  know  how 
I  loved  him  in  another  world  than  this,  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  wear}- 
are  at  rest!' 

"His  grief  conquered  him;  his  voice  broke 
into  a  sob  when  he  spoke  those  last  words.  He 
took  the  Narrative  of  the  Dream  from  the  table, 
and  left  me  as  abruptly  as  he  had  come  in. 

"As  I  heard  his  door  locked  between  us,  my 
mind  went  back  to  what  he  had  said  to  me  about 
myself.  In  remembering  'the  miserable  day' 
when  we  first  saw  each  other,  and  'the  better 
angel'  that  had  warned  him  to  'fly  the  sight  of 
my  face,'  I  forgot  all  else.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  I  felt.  I  wouldn't  own  it,  even  if  1  had  a 
friend  to  speak  to.  Who  cares  for  the  misery  of 
such  a  woman  as  I  am?  who  believes  in  it?  Be- 
sides, he  spoke  under  the  influence  of  a  mad  su- 
perstition that  has  got  possession  of  him  again. 
There  is  every  excuse  for  him — there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  me.  If  I  can't  help  being  fond  of  him 
through  it  all,  I  must  take  the  consequences  and 
suffer.  I  deserve  to  suffer;  I  deserve  neither 
love  nor  pity  from  anybody. — Good  heavens, 
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what  a  fool  I  am !  And  how  unnatural  all  this 
would  be,  if  it  was  written  in  a  book ! 

"It  has  struck  one.  I  can  hear  Midwinter 
still,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his  room. 

"He  is  thinking,  I  suppose?  Well!  I  can 
think  too.  What  am  I  to  do  next?  I  shall  wait 
and  see.  Events  take  odd  turns  sometimes ;  and 
events  may  justify  the  fatalism  of  the  amiable 
man  in  the  next  room,  who  curses  the  day  when 
he  first  saw  my  face.  He  may  live  to  curse  it 
for  other  reasons  than  he  has  now.  If  I  am  the 
Woman  pointed  at  in  the  Dream,  there  will  be 
another  temptation  put  in  my  way  before  long; 
and  there  will  be  no  brandy  in  Armadale's  lem- 
onade if  I  mix  it  for  him  a  second  time. 


"October  Mth.—  Barely  twelve  hours  have 
passed  since  I  wrote  my  yesterday's  entry ;  and 
that  other  temptation  has  come,  tried,  and  con- 
quered me  already ! 

"This  time  there  was  no  alternative.  Instant 
exposure  and  ruin  stared  me  in  the  face :  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  yield  in  my  own  defense.  In 
plainer  words  still,  it  was  no  accidental  resem- 
blance that  startled  me  at  the  theater  last  night. 
The  chorus-singer  at  the  opera  was  Manuel  him- 
self! 

"Not  ten  minutes  after  Midwinter  had  left  the 
sitting-room  for  his  study,  the  woman  of  the 
house  came  in  with  a  dirty  little  three-cornered 
note  in  her  hand.  One  look  at  the  writing  on 
the  address  was  enough.  He  had  recognized  me 
in  the  box ;  and  the  ballet  between  the  acts  of 
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the  opera  had  given  him  time  to  trace  me  home. 
I  drew  that  plain  conclusion  in  the  moment  that 
elapsed  before  I  opened  the  letter.  It  informed 
me,  in  two  lines,  that  he  was  waiting  in  a  by- 
street leading  to  the  beach ;  and  that,  if  I  failed 
to  make  my  appearance  in  ten  minutes,  he  should 
interpret  my  absence  as  an  invitation  to  him  to 
call  at  the  house. 

' '  What  I  went  through  yesterday  must  have 
hardened  me,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  after 
reading  the  letter,  I  felt  more  like  the  woman 
I  once  was  than  I  have  felt  for  months  past.  I 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  went  downstairs,  and  left 
the  house  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

' '  He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  entrance  to  the 
street. 

"In  the  instant  when  we  stood  face  to  face, 
all  my  wretched  life  with  him  came  back  to  me. 
I  thought  of  my  trust  that  he  had  betrayed;  I 
thought  of  the  cruel  mockery  of  a  marriage  that 
he  had  practiced  on  ine,  when  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  wife  living;  I  thought  of  the  time  when 
I  had  felt  despair  enough  at  his  desertion  of  me 
to  attempt  my  own  life.  When  I  recalled  all 
this,  and  when  the  comparison  between  Midwin- 
ter and  the  mean,  miserable  villain  whom  I  had 
once  believed  in  forced  itself  into  my  mind,  I 
knew  for  the  first  time  what  a  woman  feels  when 
every  atom  of  respect  for  herself  has  left  her.  If 
he  had  personally  insulted  me  at  that  moment,  I 
believe  I  should  have  submitted  to  it. 

"But  he  had  no  idea  of  insulting  me,  in  the 
more  brutal  meaning  of  the  word.  He  had  me 
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at  his  mercy,  and  his  way  of  making  me  feel  it 
was  to  behave  with  an  elaborate  mockery  of 
penitence  and  respect.  I  let  him  speak  as  he 
pleased,  without  interrupting  him,  without  look- 
ing at  him  a  second  time,  without  even  allowing 
my  dress  to  touch  him,  as  we  walked  together 
toward  the  quieter  part  of  the  beach.  I  had  no- 
ticed the  wretched  state  of  his  clothes,  and  the 
greedy  glitter  in  his  eyes,  in  my  first  look  at 
him.  And  I  knew  it  would  end — as  it  did 
end — in  a  demand  on  me  for  money. 

"Yes !  After  taking  from  me  the  last  farthing 
I  possessed  of  my  own,  and  the  last  farthing  I 
could  extort  for  him  from  my  old  mistress,  he 
turned  on  me  as  we  stood  by  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  and  asked  if  I  could  reconcile  it  to  my  con- 
science to  let  him  be  wearing  such  a  coat  as  he 
then  had  on  his  back,  and  earning  his  miserable 
living  as  a  chorus-singer  at  the  opera ! 

"My  disgust,  rather  than  my  indignation, 
roused  me  into  speaking  to  him  at  last. 

"  'You  want  money/  I  said.  *  Suppose  I  am 
too  poor  to  give  it  to  you?' 

"  'In  that  case,'  he  replied,  'I  shall  be  forced 
to  remember  that  you  are  a  "treasure  in  yourself. 
And  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
pressing  my  claim  to  you  on  the  attention  of  one 
of  those  two  gentlemen  whom  I  saw  with  you  at 
the  opera — the  gentleman,  of  course,  who  is  now 
honored  by  your  preference,  and  who  lives  pro- 
visionally in  the  light  of  your  smiles. ' 

"I  made  him  no  answer,  for  I  had  no  answer 
to  give.  Disputing  his  right  to  claim  me  from 
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anybody  would  have  been  a  mere  waste  of  words. 
He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  on  me.  But  the  mere  at- 
tempt to  raise  it  would,  as  he  was  well  aware, 
lead  necessarily  to  the  exposure  of  my  whole  past 
life. 

"Still  keeping  silence,  I  looked  out  over  the 
sea.  I  don't  know  why,  except  that  I  instinct- 
ively looked  anywhere  rather  than  look  at  him. 

"A  little  sailing-boat  was  approaching  the 
shore.  The  man  steering  was  hidden  from  me 
by  the  sail;  but  the  boat  was  so  near  that  I 
thought  I  recognized  the  flag  on  the  mast.  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  Yes !  It  was  Armadale 
coming  over  from  Santa  Lucia  at  his  usual  time, 
to  visit  us  in  his  usual  way. 

"Before  I  had  put  my  watch  back  in  my  belt, 
the  means  of  extricating  myself  from  the  fright- 
ful position  I  was  placed  in  showed  themselves 
to  me  as  plainly  as  I  see  them  now. 

"I  turned  and  led  the  way  to  the  higher  part 
of  the  beach,  where  some  fishing-boats  were 
drawn  up  which  completely  screened  us  from  the 
view  of  any  one  landing  on  the  shore  below. 
Seeing  probably  that  I  had  a  purpose  of  some 
kind,  Manuel  followed  me  without  uttering  a 
word.  As  soon  as  we  were  safely  under  the 
shelter  of  the  boats,  I  forced  myself,  in  my  own 
defense,  to  look  at  him  again. 

"  'What  should  you  say,'  I  asked,  'if  I  was 
rich  instead  of  poor?  What  should  you  say  if  I 
could  afford  to  give  you  a  hundred  pounds?' 

"He  started.     I  saw  plainly  that  he  had  not 
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expected  so  much  as  half  the  sum  I  had  men- 
tioned. It  is  needless  to  add  that  his  tongue 
lied,  while  his  face  spoke  the  truth,  and  that 
when  he  replied  to  me  the  answer  was,  'Nothing 
like  enough. ' 

"  'Suppose,'  I  went  on,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  what  he  had  said,  'that  I  could  show 
you  a  way  of  helping  yourself  to  twice  as  much 
— three  times  as  much — five  times  as  much  as  a 
hundred  pounds,  are  you  bold  enough  to  put  out 
your  hand  and  take  it?' 

"The  greedy  glitter  came  into  his  eyes  once 
more.  His  voice  dropped  low,  'in  breathless  ex- 
pectation of  my  next  words. 

"  'Who  is  the  person?'  he  asked.  'And  what 
is  the  risk?' 

"I  answered  him  at  once,  in  the  plainest  terms. 
I  threw  Armadale  to  him,  as  I  might  have 
thrown  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  wild  beast  who  was 
pursuing  me. 

"  'The  person  is  a  rich  young  Englishman,'  I 
said.  'He  has  just  hired  the  yacht  called  the 
Dorothea,  in  the  harbor  here ;  and  he  stands  in 
need  of  a  sailing-master  and  a  crew.  You  were 
once  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  navy — you  speak 
English  and  Italian  perfectly — you  are  thor- 
oughly well  acquainted  with  Naples  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it.  The  rich  young  Englishman  is 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  the  interpreter 
who  assists  him  knows  nothing  of  the  sea.  He 
is  at  his  wits'  end  for  want  of  useful  help  in  this 
strange  place;  he  has  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
world  than  that  child  who  is  digging  holes  there 
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with  a  stick  in  the  sand ;  and  he  carries  all  his 
money  with  him  in  circular  notes.  So  much  for 
the  person.  As  for  the  risk,  estimate  it  for 
yourself. ' 

"The  greedy  glitter  in  his  eyes  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  with  every  word  I  said.  He  was 
plainly  ready  to  face  the  risk  before  I  had  done 
speaking. 

"  '  When  can  I  see  the  Englishman?'  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

"I  moved  to  the  seaward  end  of  the  fishing- 
boat,  and  saw  that  Armadale  was  at  that  mo- 
ment disembarking  on  the  shore. 

"  'You  can  see  -him  now/  I  answered,  and 
pointed  to  the  place. 

"After  a  long  look  at  Armadale  walking  care- 
lessly up  the  slope  of  tbe  beach,  Manuel  drew 
back  again  under  the  shelter  of  the  boat.  He 
waited  a  moment,  considering  something  care- 
fully with  himself,  and  put  another  question  to 
me,  in  a  whisper  this  time. 

"  'When  the  vessel  is  manned,'  he  said,  'and 
the  Englishman  sails  from  Naples,  how  many 
friends  sail  with  him?' 

"  'He  has  but  two  friends  here,'  I  replied; 
'that  other  gentleman  whom  you  saw  with  me  at 
the  opera,  and  myself.  He  will  invite  us  b>>th 
to  sail  with  him ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  we 
shall  both  refuse. ' 

"  'Do  you  answer  for  that?' 

"  'I  answer  for  it  positively.' 

"He  walked  a  few  steps  away,  and  stood  with 
his  face  hidden  from  me,  thinking  again.  All  I 
Vol.  9— N 
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could  see  was  that  he  took  off  his  hat  and  passed 
his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  All  I  could 
hear  was  that  he  talked  to  himself  excitedly  in 
his  own  language. 

"There  was  a  change  in  him  when  he  came 
back.  His  face  had  turned  to  a  livid  yellow, 
and  his  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a  hideous  dis- 
trust. 

"  'One  last  question,'  he  said,  and  suddenly 
came  closer  to  me,  suddenly  spoke  with  a  marked 
emphasis  on  his  next  words :  '  What  is  your  in- 
terest in  thisf 

"I  started  back  from  him.  The  question  re- 
minded me  that  I  had  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
which  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  interest 
of  keeping  Manuel  and  Midwinter  apart.  Thus 
far  I  had  only  remembered  that  Midwinter's 
fatalism  had  smoothed  the  way  for  me,  by  aban- 
doning Armadale  beforehand  to  any  stranger 
who  might  come  forward  to  help  him.  Thus  far 
the  sole  object  I  had  kept  in  view  was  to  protect 
myself,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Armadale,  from  the 
exposure  that  threatened  me,  I  tell  no  lies  to 
my  Diary.  I  don't  affect  to  have  felt  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  for  the  interests  of  Arma- 
dale's  purse  or  the  safety  of  Armadale's  life.  I 
hated  him  too  savagely  to  care  what  pitfalls  my 
tongue  might  be  the  means  of  opening  under  his 
feet.  But  I  certainly  did  not  see  (until  that  last 
question  was  put  to  me)  that,  in  serving  his  own 
designs,  Manuel  might — if  he  dared  go  all 
lengths  for  the  money — be  serving  my  designs 
too.  The  one  overpowering  anxiety  to  protect 
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myself  from  exposure  before  Midwinter  had  (I 
suppose)  filled  all  my  mind,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else. 

"Finding  that  I  made  no  reply  for  the  mo- 
ment, Manuel  reiterated  his  question,  putting  it 
in  a  new  form. 

"  'You  have  cast  your  Englishman  at  me,'  he 
said,  'like  the  sop  to  Cerberus.  "Would  you  have 
been  quite  so  ready  to  do  that  if  you  had  not  had 
a  motive  of  your  own?  I  repeat  my  question. 
You  have  an  interest  in  this — what  is  it?' 

"  'I  have  two  interests,'  I  answered.  'The 
interest  of  forcing  you  to  respect  my  position 
here,  and  the  interest  of  ridding  myself  of  the 
sight  of  you  at  once  and  forever!'  I  spoke  with 
a  boldness  he  had  not  yet  heard  from  me.  The 
sense  that  I  was  making  the  villain  an  instru- 
ment in  my  hands,  and  forcing  him  to  help  my 
purpose  blindly,  while  he  was  helping  his  own, 
roused  my  spirits,  and  made  me  feel  like  myself 
again. 

"He  laughed.  'Strong  language,  on  certain 
occasions,  is  a  lady's  privilege,'  he  said.  'You 
may,  or  may  not,  rid  yourself  of  the  sight  of  me, 
at  once  and  forever.  We  will  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  in  the  future.  But  your  other 
interest  in  this  matter  puzzles  me.  You  have 
told  me  all  I  need  know  about  the  Englishman 
and  his  yacht,  and  you  have  made  no  conditions 
before  you  opened  your  lips.  Pray,  how  are  you 
to  force  me,  as  you  say,  to  respect  your  position 
here?' 

"  'I  will  tell  you  how,'  I  rejoined.     'You shall 
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hear  my  conditions  first.  I  insist  on  your  leav- 
ing me  in  five  minutes  more.  I  insist  on  your 
never  again  coming  near  the  house  where  I  live; 
and  I  forbid  your  attempting  to  communicate  in 
any  way  either  with  me  or  with  that  other  gen- 
tleman whom  you  saw  with  me  at  the  theater— 

"  'And  suppose  I  say  no?'  he  interposed.  'In 
that  case,  what  will  you  do?' 

"  'In  that  case,'  I  answered,  'I  shall  say  two 
words  in  private  to  the  rich  young  Englishman, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  back  again  among  the 
chorus  at  the  opera. ' 

' '  '  You  are  a  bold  woman  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  have  my  designs  on  the  Englishman  al- 
ready, and  that  I  am  certain  to  succeed  in  them. 
How  do  you  know — ?' 

"  '  I  know  you, '  I  said.     'And  that  is  enough. ' 

"There  was  a  moment's  silence  between  us. 
He  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  him.  "We  un- 
derstood each  other. 

"He  was  the  first  to  speak.  The  villainous 
smile  died  out  of  his  face,  and  his  voice  dropped 
again  distrustfully  to  its  lowest  tones. 

"  'I  accept  your  terms,'  he  said.  'As  long  as 
your  lips  are  closed,  my  lips  shall  be  closed  too 
— except  in  the  event  of  my  finding  that  you 
have  deceived  me ;  in  which  case  the  bargain  is 
at  an  end,  and  you  will  see  me  again.  I  shall 
present  myself  to  the  Englishman  to-morrow, 
with  the  necessary  credentials  to  establish  me  in 
his  confidence.  Tell  me  his  name?' 

"I  told  it. 

"  'Give  me  his  address?' 
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"I  gave  it,  and  turned  to  leave  him.  Before 
I  had  stepped  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  boats,  I 
heard  him  behind  me  again. 

"  'One  last  word,'  he  said.  *  Accidents  some- 
times happen  at  sea.  Have  you  interest  enough 
in  the  Englishman — if  an  accident  happens  in 
his  case — to  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of 
him?' 

"I  stopped,  and  considered  on  my  side.  I  had 
plainly  failed  to  persuade  him  that  I  had  no  se- 
cret to  serve  in  placing  Armadale's  money  and 
(as  a  probable  consequence)  Armadale's  life  at 
his  mercy.  And  it  was  now  equally  clear  that 
he  was  cunningly  attempting  to  associate  him- 
self with  my  private  objects  (whatever  they 
might  be)  by  opening  a  means  of  communication 
between  us  in  the  future.  There  could  be  no 
hesitation  about  how  to  answer  him  under  such 
circumstances  as  these.  If  the  'accident'  at 
which  he  hinted  did  really  happen  to  Armadale, 
I  stood  in  no  need  of  Manuel's  intervention  to 
give  me  the  intelligence  of  it.  An  easy  search 
through  the  obituary  columns  of  the  English 
papers  would  tell  me  the  news — with  the  great 
additional  advantage  that  the  papers  might  be 
relied  on,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  to  tell  the 
truth.  I  formally  thanked  Manuel,  and  declined 
to  accept  his  proposal.  'Having  no  interest  in 
the  Englishman,'  I  said,  'I  have  no  wish  what- 
ever to  know  what  becomes  of  him. ' 

' '  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  steady 
attention,  and  with  an  interest  in  me  which  he 
had  not  shown  yet. 
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"  'What  the  game  you  are  playing  maybe,' 
he  rejoined,  speaking  slowly  and  significantly, 
'I  don't  pretend  to  know.  But  I  venture  on  a 
prophecy,  nevertheless — you  will  win  it!  If  we 
ever  meet  again,  remember  I  said  that.'  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  me  gravely. 
'Go  your  way,  madam.  And  leave  me  to  go 
mine!' 

' '  With  those  words,  he  released  me  from  the 
sight  of  him.  1  waited  a  minute  alone,  to  re- 
cover myself  in  the  air,  and  then  returned  to  the 
house. 

44  The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes,  on  enter- 
ing the  sitting-room,  was — Armadale  himself ! 

4 'He  was  waiting  on  the  chance  of  seeing  me, 
to  beg  that  I  would  exert  my  influence  with  his 
friend.  I  made  the  needful  inquiry  as  to  what 
he  meant,  and  found  that  Midwinter  had  spoken 
as  he  had  warned  me  he  would  speak  when  he 
and  Armadale  next  met.  He  had  announced 
that  he  was  unable  to  finish  his  work  for  the 
newspaper  as  soon  as  he  had  hoped ;  and  he  had 
advised  Armadale  to  find  a  crew  for  the  yacht 
without  waiting  for  any  assistance  on  his  part. 

"All  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do,  on 
hearing  this,  was  to  perform  the  promise  I  had 
made  to  Midwinter,  when  he  gave  me  my  direc- 
tions how  to  act  in  the  matter.  Armadale 's 
vexation  on  finding  me  resolved  not  to  interfere 
expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  all  others  that  is 
most  personally  offensive  to  me.  He  declined  to 
believe  my  reiterated  assurances  that  I  possessed 
no  influence  to  exert  in  his  favor.  'If  I  was 
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married  to  Neelie,'  he  said,  *  she  could  do  any- 
thing she  liked  with  me;  and  I  am  sure,  when 
you  choose,  you  can  do  anything  you  like  with 
Midwinter.'  If  the  infatuated  fool  had  actually 
tried  to  stifle  the  last  faint  struggles  of  remorse 
and  pity  left  stirring  in  my  heart,  he  could  have 
said  nothing  more  fatally  to  the  purpose  than 
this!  I  gave  him  a  look  which  effectually 
silenced  him,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  He 
went  out  of  the  room  grumbling  and  growling 
to  himself.  'It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
manning  the  yacht.  I  don't  speak  a  word  of 
their  gibberish  here ;  and  the  interpreter  thinks 
a  fisherman  and  a  sailor  means  the  same  thing. 
Hang  me  if  I  know  what  to  do  with  the  vessel, 
now  I  have  got  her!' 

"He  will  probably  know  by  to-morrow.  And 
if  he  only  comes  here  as  usual,  I  shall  know  too! 

"October  25th. — Ten  at  night. — Manuel  has 
got  him ! 

"He  has  just  left  us,  after  staying  here  more 
than  an  hour,  and  talking  the  whole  time  of 
nothing  but  his  own  wonderful  luck  in  finding 
the  very  help  he  wanted,  at  the  time  when  he 
needed  it  most. 

"At  noon  to-day  he  was  on  the  Mole,  it  seems, 
with  his  interpreter,  trying  vainly  to  make  him- 
self understood  by  the  vagabond  population  of 
the  water- side.  Just  as  he  was  giving  it  up  in 
despair,  a  stranger  standing  by  (Manuel  had  fol- 
lowed him,  I  suppose,  to  the  Mole  from  his  hotel) 
kindly  interfered  to  put  things  right.  He  said, 
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1 1  speak  your  language  and  their  language,  sir. 
I  know  Naples  well;  and  I  have  been  profes- 
sionally accustomed  to  the  sea.  Can  I  help  you?' 
The  inevitable  result  followed.  Armadale  shifted 
all  his  difficulties  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  polite 
stranger,  in  his  usual  helpless,  headlong  way. " 
His  new  friend,  however,  insisted,  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  on  complying  with  the  cus- 
tomary formalities  before  he  would  consent  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  He  begged 
leave  to  wait  on  Mr.  Armadale,  with  his  testi- 
monials to  character  and  capacity.  The  same 
afternoon  he  had  come  by  appointment  to  the 
hotel,  with  all  his  papers,  and  with  'the  saddest 
story'  of  his  sufferings  and  privations  as  'apo- 
litical refugee'  that  Armadale  had  ever  heard. 
The  interview  was  decisive.  Manuel  left  the 
hotel,  commissioned  to  find  a  crew  for  the  yacht, 
and  to  fill  the  post  of  sailing-master  on  the  trial 
cruise. 

"I  watched  Midwinter  anxiously,  while  Arma- 
dale was  telling  us  these  particulars,  and  after- 
ward, when  he  produced  the  new  sailing-mas- 
ter's testimonials,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  his  friend  to  see. 

"For  the  moment,  Midwinter's  superstitious 
misgivings  seemed  to  be  all  lost  in  his  natural 
anxiety  for  his  friend.  He  examined  the  stran- 
ger's papers — after  having  told  me  that  the 
sooner  Armadale  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
the  better! — with  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the 
most  business-like  distrust.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  credentials  were  as  perfectly  regular 
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and  satisfactory  as  credentials  could  be.  When 
Midwinter  handed  them  back,  his  color  rose :  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  observe  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  pres- 
ent noticing  it.  'There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in 
the  testimonials,  Allan :  I  am  glad  you  have  got 
the  help  you  want  at  last. '  That  was  all  he  said 
at  parting.  As  soon  as  Armadale's  back  was 
turned,  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  He  has  locked 
himself  up  again  for  the  night,  in  his  own  room. 
"There  is  now — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — but 
one  anxiety  left.  When  the  yacht  is  ready  for 
sea,  and  when  I  decline  to  occupy  the  lady's 
cabin,  will  Midwinter  hold  to  his  resolution,  and 
refuse  to  sail  without  me? 

"  October  26th.  —Warnings  already  of  the  com- 
ing ordeal,  A  letter  from  Armadale  to  Midwin- 
ter, which  Midwinter  has  just  sent  in  to  me. 
Here  it  is : 

"  'DEAR  MID — I  am  too  busy  to  come  to-day. 
Get  on  with  your  work,  for  Heaven's  sake !  The 
new  sailing-master  is  a  man  of  ten  thousand. 
He  has  got  an  Englishman  whom  he  knows  to 
serve  as  mate  on  board  already ;  and  he  is  posi- 
tively certain  of  getting  the  crew  together  in 
three  or  four  days'  time.  I  am  dying  for  a  whiff 
of  the  sea,  and  so  are\vou,  or  you  are  no  sailor. 
The  rigging  is  set  up,  the  stores  are  coming  on 
board,  and  we  shall  bend  the  sails  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  I  never  was  in  such  spirits  in  my 
life.  Remember  me  to  your  wife,  and  tell  her 
she  will  be  doing  me  a  favor  if  she  will  come  at 
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once,   and  order  everything  she   wants  in  the 
lady's  cabin.      Yours  affectionately,       A.  A. ' 

"Under  this  was  written,  in  Midwinter's  hand : 
'Remember  what  I  told  you.  Write  (it  will 
break  it  to  him  more  gently  in  that  way),  and 
beg  him  to  accept  your  apologies,  and  to  excuse 
you  from  sailing  on  the  trial  cruise. ' 

"I  have  written  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time.  The  sooner  Manuel  knows  (which  he  is 
certain  to  do  through  Armadale)  that  the  prom- 
ise not  to  sail  in  the  yacht  is  performed  already, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  safer  I  shall  feel. 

"October  27th. — A  letter  from  Armadale,  in 
answer  to  mine.  He  is  full  of  ceremonious  re- 
grets at  the  loss  of  my  company  on  the  cruise ; 
and  he  politely  hopes  that  Midwinter  may  yet 
induce  me  to  alter  my  mind.  Wait  a  little,  till 
he  finds  that  Midwinter  won't  sail  with  him 
either!  .... 

"October  30th. — Nothing  new  to  record  until 
to-day.  To-day  the  change  in  our  lives  here  has 
come  at  last ! 

"Armadale  presented  himself  this  morning,  in 
his  noisiest  high  spirits,  to  announce  that  the 
yacht  was  ready  for  sea,  and  to  ask  when  Mid- 
winter would  be  able  to  go  on  board.  I  told  him 
to  make  the  inquiry  himself  in  Midwinter's 
room.  He  left  me,  with  a  last  request  that  I 
would  consider  my  refusal  to  sail  with  him.  I 
answered  by  a  last  apology  for  persisting  in  my 
resolution,  and  then  took  a  chair  alone  at  the 
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window  to  wait  the  event  of  the  interview  in 
the  next  room. 

"My  whole  future  depended  now  on  what 
passed  between  Midwinter  and  his  friend! 
Everything  had  gone  smoothly  up  to  this  time. 
The  one  danger  to  dread  was  the  danger  of  Mid- 
winter's resolution,  or  rather  of  Midwinter's  fa- 
talism, giving  way  at  the  last  moment.  If  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  accompany- 
ing Armadale  on  the  cruise,  Manuel's  exaspera- 
tion against  me  would  hesitate  at  nothing — he 
would  remember  that  I  had  answered  to  him  for 
Armadale's  sailing  from  Naples  alone;  and  he 
would  be  capable  of  exposing  my  whole  past  life 
to  Midwinter  before  the  vessel  left  the  port.  As 
I  thought  of  this,  and  as  the  slow  minutes  fol- 
lowed each  other,  and  nothing  reached  my  ears 
but  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  next  room,  my  sus- 
pense became  almost  unendurable.  It  was  vain 
to  try  and  fix  my  attention  on  what  was  going 
on  in  the  street.  I  sat  looking  mechanically  out 
of  the  window,  and  seeing  nothing. 

"Suddenly — I  can't  say  in  how  long  or  how 
short  a  time — the  hum  of  voices  ceased ;  the  door 
opened;  and  Armadale  showed  himself  on  the 
threshold,  alone. 

"  'I  wish  you  good-by,'  he  said,  roughly. 
4  And  I  hope,  when  I  am  married,  my  wife  may 
never  cause  Midwinter  the  disappointment  that 
Midwinter's  wife  has  caused  me/' 

"He  gave  me  an  angry  look,  and  made  me  an 
angry  bow,  and,  turning  sharply,  left  the  room. 

"I  saw  the  people  in  the  street  again!     I  saw 
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the  calm  sea,  and  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor  where  the  yacht  lay !  .  I  could  think,  I 
could  breathe  freely  once  more !  The  words  that 
saved  me  from  Manuel — the  words  that  might 
be  Armadale's  sentence  of  death — had  been  spo- 
ken. The  yacht  was  to  sail  without  Midwinter, 
as  well  as  without  Me ! 

4 'My  first  feeling  of  exultation  was  almost 
maddening.  But  it  was  the  feeling  of  a  mo- 
ment only.  My  heart  sank  in  me  again  when 
I  thought  of  Midwinter  alone  in  the  next  room. 

"I  went  out  into  the  passage  to  listen,  and 
heard  nothing.  I  tapped  gently  at  his  door,  and 
got  no  answer.  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  his  face  hidden 
in  his  hands.  I  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and 
saw  the  glistening  of  the  tears  as  they  trickled 
through  his  fingers. 

"  'Leave  me,'  he  said,  without  moving  his 
hands.  'I  must  get  over  it  by  myself.' 

"I  went  back  into  the  sitting-room.  Who  can 
understand  women?  we  don't  even  understand 
ourselves.  His  sending  me  away  from  him  in 
that  manner  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I  don't  believe 
the  most  harmless  and  most  gentle  woman  living 
could  have  felt  it  more  acutely  than  I  felt  it. 
And  this,  after  what  I  have  been  doing!  this, 
after  what  I  was  thinking  of,  the  moment  before 
I  went  into  his  room !  Who  can  account  for  it? 
Nobody — I  least  of  all ! 

"Half  an  hour  later  his  door  opened,  and  I 
heard  him  hurrying  down  the  stairs.  I  ran  out 
without  waiting  to  think,  and  asked  if  I  might 
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go  with  him.  He  neither  stopped  nor  answered. 
I  went  back  to  the  window,  and  saw  him  pass, 
walking  rapidly  away,  with  his  back  turned  on 
Naples  and  the  sea. 

"I  can  understand  now  that  he  might  not  have 
heard  me.  At  the  time  I  thought  him  inexcus- 
ably and  brutally  unkind  to  me.  I  put  on  my 
bonnet,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  with  him;  I  sent  out 
for  a  carriage,  and  told  the  man  to  take  me 
where  he  liked.  He  took  me,  as  he  took  other 
strangers,  to  the  Museum  to  see  the  statues  and 
the  pictures.  I  flounced  from  room  to  room, 
with  my  face  in  a  flame,  and  the  people  all  star- 
ing at  me.  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  don't 
know  how.  I  returned  to  the  carriage,  and 
made  the  man  drive  me  back  in  a  violent  hurry, 
I  don't  know  why.  I  tossed  off  my  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  sat  down  once  more  at  the  window. 
The  sight  of  the  sea  cooled  me.  I  forgot  Mid- 
winter, and  thought  of  Armadale  and  his  yacht. 
There  wasn't  a  breath  of  wind;  there  wasn't  a 
cloud  in  the  sky ;  the  wide  waters  of  the  Bay 
were  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  glass. 

"The  sun  sank;  the  short  twilight  came  and 
went.  I  had  some  tea,  and  sat  at  the  table 
thinking  and  dreaming  over  it.  When  I  roused 
myself  and  went  back  to  the  window,  the  moon 
was  up ;  but  the  quiet  sea  was  as  quiet  as  ever. 

"I  was  still  looking  out,  when  I  saw  Midwin- 
ter in  the  street  below,  coming  back.  I  was 
composed  enough  by  this  time  to  remember  his 
habits,  and  to  guess  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
relieve  the  oppression  on  his  mind  by  one  of  his 
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long  solitary  walks.  When  I  heard  him  go  into 
his  own  room,  I  was  too  prudent  to  disturb  him 
again:  I  waited  his  pleasure  where  I  was. 

"Before  long  I  heard  his  window  opened,  and 
I  saw  him,  from  my  window,  step  into  the  bal- 
cony, and,  after  a  look  at  the  sea,  hold  up  his 
hand  to  the  air.  I  was  too  stupid,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  remember  that  he  had  once  been  a 
sailor,  and  to  know  what  this  meant.  I  waited, 
and  wondered  what  would  happen  next. 

"He  went  in  again;  and,  after  an  interval, 
came  out  once  more,  and  held  up  his  hand  as  be- 
fore to  the  air.  This  time  he  waited,  leaning  on 
the  balcony  rail,  and  looking  out  steadily,  with 
all  his  attention  absorbed  by  the  sea. 

"For  a  long,  long  time  he  never  moved. 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  I  saw  him  start.  The  next 
moment  he  sank  on  his  knees,  with  his  clasped 
hands  resting  on  the  balcony  rail.  'God  Al- 
mighty bless  and  keep  you,  Allan!'  he  said,  fer- 
vently. 'Good- by,  forever!' 

' '  I  looked  out  to  the  sea.  A  soft,  steady  breeze 
was  blowing,  and  the  rippled  surface  of  the 
water  was  sparkling  in  the  quiet  moonlight.  I 
looked  again,  and  there  passed  slowly,  between 
me  and  the  track  of  the  moon,  a  long  black  ves- 
sel with  tall,  shadowy,  ghostlike  sails,  gliding 
smooth  and  noiseless  through  the  water,  like  a 
snake. 

"The  wind  had  come  fair  with  the  night;  and 
Armadale's  yacht  had  sailed  on  the  trial  cruise. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   DIARY    BROKEN   OFF. 

"London,  November  ~\9th. — I  am  alone  again 
in  the  Great  City ;  alone,  for  the  first  time  since 
our  marriage.  Nearly  a  week  since  I  started  on 
my  homeward  journey,  leaving  Midwinter  be- 
hind me  at  Turin. 

"The  days  have  been  so  full  of  events  since  the 
month  began,  and  I  have  been  so  harassed,  in 
mind  and  body  both,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  that  my  Diary  has  been  wretchedly  neg- 
lected. A  few  notes,  written  in  such  hurry  and 
confusion  that  I  can  hardly  understand  them 
myself,  are  all  that  I  possess  to  remind  me  of 
what  has  happened  since  the  night  when  Arma- 
dale's  yacht  left  Naples.  Let  me  try  if  I  can  set 
this  right  without  more  loss  of  time ;  let  me  try 
if  I  can  recall  the  circumstances  in  their  order  as 
they  have  followed  each  other  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month. 

"On  the  3d  of  November — being  then  still  at 
Naples — Midwinter  received  a  hurried  letter  from 
Armadale,  date  'Messina  '  'The  weather,'  he 
said,  'had  been  lovely,  and  the  yacht  had  made 
one  of  the  quickest  passages  on  record.  The 
crew  were  rather  a  rough  set  to  look  at;  but 
Captain  Manuel  and  his  English  mate'  (the  lat- 
ter described  as  'the  best  of  good  fellows')  'man- 
aged them  admirably.'  After  this  prosperous 
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beginning,  Armadale  had  arranged,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  prolong  the  cruise;  and,  at  the  sail- 
ing-master's suggestion,  he  had  decided  to  visit 
some  of  the  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  which  the  cap- 
tain had  described  as  full  of  character,  and  well 
worth  seeing. 

"A  postscript  followed,  explaining  that  Arma- 
dale had  written  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  steamer 
to  Naples,  and  that  he  had  opened  his  letter 
again,  before  sending  it  off,  to  add  something 
that  he  had  fjrg.tten.  On  the  day  bef  re  the 
yacht  sailed,  he  had  been  at  the  banker's  to  get 
*a  few  hundreds  in  gold,'  and  he  believed  he  had 
left  his  cigar-case  there.  It  was  an  old  friend  of 
his,  and  he  begged  that  Midwinter  would  oblige 
him  by  endeavoring  to  recover  it,  and  keeping  it 
for  him  till  they  met  again. 

"That  was  the  substance  of  the  letter. 

"I  thought  over  it  carefully  when  Midwinter 
had  left  me  alone  again,  after  reading  it.  My 
idea  was  then  (and  is  still)  that  Manuel  had  not 
persuaded  Armadale  to  cruise  in  a  sea  like  the 
Adriatic,  so  much  less  frequented  by  ships  than 
the  Mediterranean,  for  nothing.  The  terms,  too, 
in  which  the  trifling  loss  of  the  cigar-case  was 
mentioned  struck  me  as  being  equally  suggestive 
of  what  was  coming.  I  concluded  that  Arma- 
dale's  circular  notes  had  not  been  transformed 
into  those  'few  hundreds  in  gold'  through  any 
forethought  or  business  knowledge  of  his  own. 
Manuel's  influence,  I  suspected,  had  been  exerted 
in  this  matter  also,  and  once  more  not  without 
reason.  At  intervals  through  the  wakeful  night 
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these  considerations  came  back  again  and  again 
to  me ;  and  time  after  time  they  pointed  obsti- 
nately (so  far  as  my  next  movements  were  con- 
cerned) in  one  and  the  same  way — the  way  back 
to  England. 

"Huw  to  get  there,  and  especially  how  to  get 
there  unaccompanied  by  Midwinter,  was  more 
than  I  had  wit  enough  to  discover  that  night.  I 
tried  and  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  fell 
asleep  exhausted  toward  the  morning  without 
having  met  it. 

"Some  hours  later,  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
Midwinter  came  in,  with  news  received  by  that 
morning's  post  from  his  employers  in  London. 
The  proprietors  of  the  newspaper  had  received 
from  the  editor  so  favorable  a  report  of  his  cor- 
respondence from  Naples  that  they  had  deter- 
mined on  advancing  him  to  a  place  of  greater 
responsibility  and  greater  emolument  at  Turin. 
His  instructions  were  inclosed  in  the  letter,  and 
he  was  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  leaving 
Naples  for  his  new  post. 

1  'On  hearing  this,  I  relieved  his  mind,  before 
he  could  put  the  question,  of  all  anxiety  about 
my  willingness  to  remove.  Turin  had  the  great 
attraction,  in  my  eyes,  of  being  on  the  road  to 
England.  I  assured  him  at  once  that  I  was 
ready  to  travel  as  soon  as  he  pleased. 

"He  thanked  me  for  suiting  myself  to  his 
plans,  with  more  of  his  old  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness than  I  had  seen  in  him  for  some  time  past. 
The  good  news  from  Armadale  on  the  previous 
day  seemed  to  have  roused  him  a  little  from  the 
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dull  despair  in  which  he  had  been  sunk  since  the 
sailing  of  the  yacht.  And  now  the  prospect  of 
advancement  in  his  profession,  and,  more  than 
that,  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  fatal  place  in 
which  the  Third  Vision  of  the  Dream  had  come 
true,  had  (as  he  owned  himself)  additionally 
cheered  and  relieved  him.  He  asked,  before  he 
went  away  to  make  the  arrangements  for  our 
journey,  whether  I  expected  to  hear  from  my 
'family'  in  England,  and  whether  he  should  give 
instructions  for  the  forwarding  of  my  letters  with 
his  own  to  the  poste  restante  at  Turin.  I  in- 
stantly thanked  him,  and  accepted  the  offer. 
His  proposal  had  suggested  to  me,  the  moment 
he  made  it,  that  my  fictitious  'family  circum- 
stances' might  be  turned  to  good  account  once 
more,  as  a  reason  for  unexpectedly  summoning 
me  from  Italy  to  England. 

1  'On  the  ninth  of  the  month* we  were  installed 
at  Turin. 

"On  the  thirteenth,  Midwinter — being  then 
very  busy — asked  if  I  would  save  him  a  loss  of 
time  by  applying  for  any  letters  which  might 
have  followed  us  from  Naples.  I  had  been  wait- 
ing for  the  opportunity  he  now  offered  me;  and 
I  determined  to  snatch  at  it  without  allowing 
myself  time  to  hesitate.  There  were  no  letters 
at  the  poste  restante  for  either  of  us.  But 
when  he  put  the  question  on  my  return,  I  told 
him  that  there  had  been  a  letter  for  me,  with 
alarming  news  from  'home.'  My 'mother'  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  I  was  entreated  to  lose  no 
time  in  hurrying  back  to  England  to  see  her. 
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"It  seems  quite  unaccountable — now  that  I  am 
away  from  him — but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
I  could  not,  even  yet,  tell  him  a  downright  pre- 
meditated falsehood,  without  a  sense  of  shrinkng 
and  shame,  which  other  people  would  think,  and 
which  I  think  myself,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
such  a  character  as  mine.  Inconsistent  or  not,  I 
felt  it.  And  what  is  stranger — perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  madder — still,  if  he  had  persisted  in  his 
first  resolution  to  accompany  me  himself  to  En- 
gland rather  than  allow  me  to  travel  alone,  I 
firmly  believe  I  should  have  turned  my  back  on 
temptation  for  the  second  time,  and  have  lulled 
myself  to  rest  once  more  in  the  old  dream  of  liv- 
ing out  my  life  happy  and  harmless  in  my  hus- 
band's love. 

"Am  I  deceiving  myself  in  this?  It  doesn't 
matter— I  dare  say  I  am.  Never  mind  what 
might  have  happened.  What  did  happen  is  the 
only  thing  of  any  importance  now. 

"It  ended  in  Midwinter's  letting  me  persuade 
him  that  I  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself 
on  the  journey  to  England,  and  that  he  owed  it 
to  the  newspaper  people,  who  had  trusted  their 
interests  in  his  hands,  not  to  leave  Turin  just  as 
he  was  established  there.  He  didn't  suffer  at 
taking  leave  of  me  as  he  suffered  when  he  saw 
the  last  of  his  friend.  I  saw  that,  and  set  down 
the  anxiety  he  expressed  that  I  should  write  to 
him  at  its  proper  value.  I  have  quite  got  over 
my  weakness  for  him  at  last.  No  man  who 
really  loved  me  would  have  put  what  he  owed  to 
a  pack  of  newspaper  people  before  what  he  owed 
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to  his  wife.  I  hate  him  for  letting  me  convince 
him !  I  believe  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  I 
believe  he  has  seen  some  woman  whom  he  likes 
at  Turin.  Well,  let  him  follow  his  new  fancy, 
if  he  pleases!  I  shall  be  the  widow  of  Mr.  Ar- 
madale  of  Thorpe  Ambrose  before  long;  and 
what  will  his  likes  or  dislikes  matter  to  me 
then? 

"The  events  on  the  journey  were  not  worth 
mentioning,  and  my  arrival  in  London  stands 
recorded  already  on  the  top  of  the  new  page. 

"As  for  to-day,  the  one  thing  of  any  impor- 
tance that  I  have  done  since  I  got  to  the  cheap 
and  quiet  hotel  at  which  I  am  now  staying,  has 
been  to  send  for  the  landlord,  and  ask  him  to 
help  me  to  a  sight  of  the  back  numbers  of  The 
Times  newspaper.  He  has  politely  offered  to 
accompany  me  himself  to-morrow  morning  to 
some  place  in  the  City  where  all  the  papers  are 
kept,  as  he  calls  it,  in  file.  Till  to-morrow,  then, 
I  must  control  my  impatience  for  news  of  Arma- 
dale  as  well  as  I  can.  And  so  good-night  to  the 
pretty  reflection  of  myself  that  appears  in  these 
pages ! 

"November  %0th. — Not  a  word  of  news  yet, 
either  in  the  obituary  column  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  paper.  I  looked  carefully  through 
each  number  in  succession,  dating  from  the  day 
when  Armadale's  letter  was  written  at  Messina 
to  this  present  20th  of  the  month,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain, whatever  may  have  happened,  that  nothing 
is  known  in  England  as  yet.  Patience!  The 
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newspaper  is  to  meet  me  at  the  breakfast- table 
every  morning  till  further  notice;  and  any  day 
now  may  show  me  what  I  most  want  to  see. 

"November  *2lst. — No  news  again.  I  wrote 
to  Midwinter  to-day,  to  keep  up  appearances. 

' '  When  the  letter  was  done,  I  fell  into  wretch- 
edly low  spirits — I  can't  imagine  why — and  felt 
such  a  longing  for  a  little  company  that,  in  de- 
spair of  knowing  where  else  to  go,  I  actually 
went  to  Pimlico,  on  the  chance  that  Mother 
Oldershaw  might  have  returned  to  her  old 
quarters. 

"There  were  changes  since  I  had  seen  the 
place  during  my  former  stay  in  London.  Doc- 
tor Downward's  side  of  the  house  was  still 
empty.  But  the  shop  was  being  brightened  up 
for  the  occupation  of  a  milliner  and  dress-maker. 
The  people,  when  I  went  in  to  make  inquiries, 
were  all  strangers  to  me.  They  showed,  how- 
ever, no  hesitation  in  giving  me  Mrs.  Older- 
shaw's  address  when  I  asked  for  it — from  which 
I  infer  that  the  little  'difficulty'  which  forced  her 
to  be  in  hiding  in  August  last  is  at  an  end,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned.  As  for  the  doctor,  the 
people  at  the  shop  either  were,  or  pretended  to 
be,  quite  unable  to  tell  me  what  had  become  of 
him. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
place  at  Pimlico  that  sickened  me,  or  whether  it 
was  my  own  perversity,  or  what.  But  now  that 
I  had  got  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  address,  I  felt  as  if 
she  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  that  I 
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wanted  to  see.  I  took  a  cab,  and  told  the  man 
to  drive  to  the  street  she  lived  in,  and  then  told 
him  to  drive  back  to  the  hotel.  I  hardly  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me — unless  it  is  that  I 
am  getting  more  impatient  every  hour  for  infor- 
mation about  Armadale.  When  will  the  future 
look  a  little  less  dark,  I  wonder?  To-morrow  is 
Saturday.  Will  to-morrow's  newspaper  lift  the 
veil? 

" November  22d. — Saturday's  newspaper  has 
lifted  the  veil !  Words  are  vain  to  express  the 
panic  of  astonishment  in  which  I  write.  I  never 
once  anticipated  it ;  I  can't  believe  it  or  realize 
it,  now  it  has  happened.  The  winds  and  waves 
themselves  have  turned  my  accomplices!  The 
yacht  has  foundered  at  sea,  and  every  soul  on 
board  has  perished ! 

"Here  is  the  account  cut  out  of  this  morning's 
newspaper : 

"'DISASTER  AT  SEA.  —  Intelligence  has  reached  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  the  insurers  which  leaves 
no  reasonable  doubt,  we  regret  to  say,  of  the  total  loss, 
on  the  fifth  of  the  present  month,  of  the  yacht  Dorothea, 
with  every  soul  on  board.  The  particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows: At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the 
Italian  brig  Speranza,  bound  from  Venice  to  Marsala 
for  orders,  encountered  some  floating  objects  off  Cape 
Spartivento  (at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Italy) 
which  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  people  of  the  brig. 
The  previous  day  had  been  marked  by  one  of  the  most 
severe  of  the  sudden  and  violent  storms,  peculiar  to 
these  southern  seas,  which  has  been  remembered  for 
years.  The  Speranza  herself  having  been  in  danger 
while  the  gale  lasted,  the  captain  and  crew  concluded 
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that  they  were  on  the  traces  of  a  wreck,  and  a  boat 
was  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  objects 
in  the  water.  A  hen-coop,  some  broken  spars,  and  frag- 
ments of  shattered  plank  were  the  first  evidences  discov- 
ered of  the  terrible  disaster  that  had  happened.  Some  of 
the  lighter  articles  of  cabin  furniture,  wrenched  and 
shattered,  were  found  next.  And,  lastly,  a  memento  of 
melancholy  interest  turned  up,  in  the  shape  of  a  life- 
buoy, with  a  corked  bottle  attached  to  it.  These  latter 
objects,  with  the  relics  of  cabin  furniture,  were  brought 
on  board  the  Speranza.  On  the  buoy  the  name  of  the 
vessel  was  painted,  as  follows:  "Dorothea,  R.  Y.  S." 
(meaning  Royal  Yacht  Squadron).  The  bottle,  on  being 
uncorked,  contained  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  the 
following  lines  were  hurriedly  traced  in  pencil:  "Off 
Cape  Cpartivento ;  two  days  out  from  Messina.  Nov. 
5th,  4  P.M."  (being  the  hour  at  which  the  log  of  the 
Italian  brig  showed  the  storm  to  have  been  at  its  height). 
"Both  our  boats  are  stove  in  by  the  sea.  The  rudder  is 
gone,  and  we  have  sprung  a  leak  astern  which  is  more 
than  we  can  stop.  The  Lord  help  us  all — we  are  sink- 
ing. (Signed)  John  Mitchenden,  Mate."  On  reaching 
Marsala,  the  captain  of  the  brig  made  his  report  to  the 
British  consul,  and  left  the  objects  discovered  in  that 
gentleman's  charge.  Inquiry  at  Messina  showed  that 
the  ill-fated  vessel  had  arrived  there  from  Naples.  At 
the  latter  port  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Dorothea  had 
been  hired  from  the  owner's  agent  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Armadale,  of  Thorpe  Ambrose,  Norfolk. 
Whether  Mr,  Armadale  had  any  friends  on  board  with 
him  has  not  been  clearly  discovered.  But  there  is  un- 
happily no  doubt  that  the  ill-fated  gentleman  himself 
sailed  in  the  yacht  from  Naples,  and  that  he  was  also  on 
board  of  the  vessel  when  she  left  Messina. ' 

"Such  is  the  story  of  the  wreck,  as  the  news- 
paper telte  it  in  the  plainest  and  fewest  words. 
My  head  is  in  a  whirl ;  my  confusion  is  so  great 
that  I  think  of  fifty  different  things  in  trying 
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to  think  of  one.  I  must  wait — a  day  more  or 
less  is  of  no  consequence  now- — I  must  wait  till 
I  can  face  my  new  position,  without  feeling 
bewildered  by  it. 

"November  23d. — Eight  in  the  morning.— I 
rose  an  hour  ago,  and  saw  my  way  clearly  to  the 
first  step  that  I  must  take  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to  know 
what  is  doing  at  Thorpe  Ambrose;  and  it  would 
be  the  height  of  rashness,  while  I  am  quite  in 
the  dark  in  this  matter,  to  venture  there  myself. 
The  only  other  alternative  is  to  write  to  some- 
body on  the  spot  for  news;  and  the  only  person 
I  can  write  to  is — Bash  wood. 

"I  have  just  finished  the  letter.  It  is  headed 
'private  and  confidential,'  and  signed  'Lydia 
Armadale.'  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  compro- 
mise me,  if  the  old  fool  is  mortally  offended  by 
my  treatment  of  him,  and  if  he  spitefully  shows 
my  letter  to  other  people.  But  I  don't  believe 
he  will  do  this.  A  man  at  his  age  forgives  a 
woman  anything,  if  the  woman  only  encourages 
him.  I  have  requested  him,  as  a  personal  favor, 
to  keep  our  correspondence  for  the  present  strictly 
private,  I  have  hinted  that  my  married  life 
with  my  deceased  husband  has  not  been  a  happy 
one;  and  that  I  feel  the  injudiciousness  of  hav- 
ing married  a  young  man.  In  the  postscript  I 
go  further  still,  and  venture  boldly  on  these  com- 
forting words:  'I  can  explain,  dear  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  what  may  have  seemed  false  and  deceitful 
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in  my  conduct  toward  you  when  you  give  me  a 
personal  opportunity. '  If  he  was  on  the  right 
side  of  sixty,  I  should  feel  doubtful  of  results. 
But  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  give  me  my  personal  opportunity. 

"Ten  o'clock. — I  have  been  looking  over  the 
copy  of  my  marriage  certificate,  with  which  I 
took  care  to  provide  myself  on  the  wedding-day ; 
and  I  have  discovered,  to  my  inexpressible  dis- 
may, an  obstacle  to  my  appearance  in  the  char- 
acter of  Armadale's  widow  which  I  now  see  for 
the  first  time. 

"The  description  of  Midwinter  (under  his  own 
name)  which  the  certificate  presents  answers  in 
every  important  particular  to  what  would  have 
been  the  description  of  Armadale  of  Thorpe  Am- 
brose, if  I  had  really  married  him.  'Name  and 
Surname' — Allan  Armadale.  'Age' — twenty- 
one,  instead  of  twenty-two,  which  might  easily 
pass  for  a  mistake.  'Condition'  —  Bachelor. 
'Rank  or  profession' — Gentleman.  'Residence 
at  the  time  of  Marriage' — Frant's  Hotel,  Darley 
Street.  'Father's  Name  and  Surname' —Allan 
Armadale.  'Rank  or  Profession  of  Father' — 
Gentleman.  Every  particular  (except  the  year's 
difference  in  their  two  ages)  which  answers  for 
the  one  answers  for  the  other.  But  suppose, 
when  I  produce  my  copy  of  the  certificate,  that 
some  meddlesome  lawyer  insists  on  looking  at 
the  original  register?  Midwinter's  writing  is  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  writing  of  his  dead 
friend.  The  hand  in  which  he  has  written 
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'Allan  Armadale'  in  the  book  has  not  a  chance 
of  passing  for  the  hand  in  which  Armadale  of 
Thorpe  Ambrose  was  accustomed  to  sign  his 
name 

''Can  I  move  safely  in  the  matter,  with  such  a 
pitfall  as  I  see  here  open  under  my  feet?  How 
can  I  tell?  Where  can  I  find  an  experienced 
person  to  inform  me?  I  must  shut  up  my  diary 
and  think. 

" Seven  o'clock. — My  prospects  have  changed 
again  since  I  made  my  last  entry.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  warning  to  be  careful  in  the  future 
which  I  shall  not  neglect;  and  I  have  (I  believe) 
succeeded  in  providing  myself  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  which  I  stand  in  need. 

"After  vainly  trying  to  think  of  some  better 
person  to  apply  to  in  the  difficulty  which  embar- 
rassed me,  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  set 
forth  to  surprise  Mrs.  Oldershaw  by  a  visit  from 
her  darling  Lydia!  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  I  determined  to  sound  her  carefully,  and 
not  to  let  any  secret  of  importance  out  of  my  own 
possession. 

"A  sour  and  solemn  old  maid- servant  admitted 
me  into  the  house.  When  I  asked  for  her  mis- 
tress, I  was  reminded  with  the  bitterest  emphasis 
that  I  had  committed  the  impropriety  of  calling 
on  a  Sunday.  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  at  home, 
solely  in  consequence  of  being  too  unwell  to  go 
to  church !  The  servant  thought  it  very  unlikely 
that  she  would  see  me.  I  thought  it  highly 
probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  would  honor 
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me  with  an  interview  in  her  own  interests,  if  I 
sent  in  my  name  as  'Miss  Gwilt' — and  the  event 
proved  that  I  was  right.  After  being  kept  wait- 
ing some  minutes  I  was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"There  sat  Mother  Jezebel,  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  resting  on  the  high-road  to  heaven, 
dressed  in  a  slate-colored  gown,  with  gray  mit- 
tens on  her  hands,  a  severely  simple  cap  on  her 
head,  and  a  volume  of  sermons  on  her  lap.  She 
turned  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  devoutly  at  the 
sight  of  me,  and  the  first  words  she  said  were — 
'Oh,  Lydia !  Lydia !  why  are  you  not  at  church?' 

"If  I  had  been  less  anxious,  the  sudden  pre- 
sentation of  Mrs.  Oldershaw  in  an  entirely  new 
character  might  hr-we  amused  me.  But  I  was  in 
no  humor  for  laughing,  and  (my  notes  of  hand 
being  all  paid)  I  was  under  no  obligation  to  re- 
strain my  natural  freedom  of  speech,  'Stuff  and 
nonsense!'  I  said.  'Put  your  Sunday  face  in 
your  pocket.  I  have  got  some  news  for  you, 
since  I  last  wrote  from  Thorpe  Ambrose. ' 

"The  instant  I  mentioned  'Thorpe  Ambrose,' 
the  whites  of  the  old  hypocrite's  eyes  showed 
themselves  again,  and  she  flatly  refused  to  hear 
a  word  more  from  me  on  the  subject  of  my  pro- 
ceedings in  Norfolk.  I  insisted;  but  it  was 
quite  useless.  Mother  Oldershaw  only  shook 
her  head  and  groaned,  and  informed  me  that  her 
connection  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world  was  at  an  end  forever.  'I  have  been  born 
again,  Lydia,'  said  the  brazen  old  wretch,  wip- 
ing her  eyes.  'Nothing  will  induce  me  to  return 
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to  the  subject  of  that  wicked  speculation  of  yours 
on  the  folly  of  a  rich  young  man. ' 

"After  hearing  this,  I  should  have  left  her  on 
the  spot,  but  for  one  consideration  which  delayed 
me  a  moment  longer. 

"It  was  easy  to  see,  by  this  time,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances (whatever  they  might  have  been) 
which  had  obliged  Mother  Oldershaw  to  keep  in 
hiding,  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit  to 
London,  had  been  sufficiently  serious  to  force 
her  into  giving  up,  or  appearing  to  give  up,  her 
old  business.  And  it  was  hardly  less  plain  that 
she  had  found  it  to  her  advantage — everybody  in 
England  finds  it  to  their  advantage  in  some  way 
— to  cover  the  outer  side  of  her  character  care- 
fully with  a  smooth  varnish  of  Cant.  This  was, 
however,  no  business  of  mine;  and  I  shculd 
have  made  these  reflections  outside  instead  cf 
inside  the  house,  if  my  interests  had  not  been 
involved  in  putting  the  sincerity  cf  Mother 
Oldershaw's  reformation  t'j  the  test — so  far  as  it 
affected  her  past  connection  with  myself.  At 
the  time  when  she  had  fitted  me  out  for  our  en- 
terprise, I  remembered  signing  a  certain  business 
document  which  gave  her  a  handsome  pecuniary 
interest  in  my  success,  if  I  became  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale  of  Thorpe  Ambrose.  The  chance  of  turning 
this  mischievous  morsel  of  paper  to  good  account, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  touchstone,  was  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  resisted.  I  asked  my  devout  friend's 
permission  to  say  one  last  word  before  I  left  the 
house 

"  'As  you   have   no   further    interest   in  my 
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wicked  speculation  at  Thorpe  Ambrose, '  I  said, 
'perhaps  you  will  give  me  back  the  written 
paper  that  I  signed,  when  you  were  not  quite 
such  an  exemplary  person  as  you  are  now?' 

"The  shameless  old  hypocrite  instantly  shut 
her  eyes  and  shuddered. 

"  'Does  that  mean  Yes,  or  No?'  I  asked. 

"  'On  moral  and  religious  grounds,  Lydia, ' 
said  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  'it  means  No.' 

"  'On  wicked  and  worldly  grounds,'  I  re- 
joined, 'I  beg  to  thank  you  for  showing  me  your 
hand.' 

"There  could,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  now  about 
the  object  she  really  had  in  view.  She  would 
run  no  more  risks  and  lend  no  more  money ;  she 
would  leave  me  to  win  or  lose  single-handed. 
If  I  lost,  she  would  not  be  compromised.  If  I 
won,  she  would  produce  the  paper  I  had  signed, 
and  profit  by  it  without  remorse.  In  my  present 
situation,  it  was  mere  waste  of  time  and  words 
to  prolong  the  matter  by  any  useless  recrimina- 
tion on  my  side.  I  put  the  warning  away  pri- 
vately in  my  memory  for  future  use,  and  got  up 
to  go. 

"At  the  moment  when  I  left  my  chair  there 
was  a  sharp  double  knock  at  the  street  door. 
Mrs.  Oldershaw  evidently  recognized  it.  She 
rose  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  rang  the  bell.  'I 
am  too  unwell  to  see  anybody, '  she  said,  when 
the  servant  appeared.  'Wait  a  moment,  if  you 
please, '  she  added,  turning  sharply  on  me,  when 
the  woman  had  left  us  to  answer  the  door. 

"It  was  small,  very  small,  spitefulness  on  my 
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part,  I  know;  but  the  satisfaction  of  thwarting 
Mother  Jezebel,  even  in  a  trifle,  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  'I  can't  wait,'  I  said;  'you  reminded 
me  just  now  that  I  ought  to  be  at  church. '  Be- 
fore she  could  answer  I  was  out  of  the  room. 

"As  I  put  my  foot  on  the  first  stair  the  street 
door  was  opened,  and  a  man's  voice  inquired 
whether  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  at  home. 

"I  instantly  recognized  the  voice.  Doctor 
Downward ! 

"The  doctor  repeated  the  servant's  message  in 
a  tone  which  betrayed  unmistakable  irritation  at 
finding  himself  admitted  no  further  than  the 
door. 

"  'Your  mistress  is  not  well  enough  to  see  vis- 
itors? Give  her  that  card,'  said  the  doctor,  'and 
say  I  expect  her,  the  next  time  I  call,  to  be  well 
enough  to  see  me. ' 

"If  his  voice  had  not  told  me  plainly  that  he 
felt  in  no  friendly  mood  toward  Mrs.  Oldershaw, 
I  dare  say  I  should  have  let  him  go  without 
claiming  his  acquaintance;  but,  as  things  were, 
I  felt  an  impulse  to  speak  to  him  or  to  anybody 
who  had  a  grudge  against  Mother  Jezebel. 
There  was  more  of  my  small  spitefulness  in  this, 
I  suppose.  Anyway,  I  slipped  downstairs ;  and, 
following  the  doctor  out  quietly,  overtook  him  in 
the  street. 

"I  had  recognized  his  voice,  and  I  recognized 
his  back  as  I  walked  behind  him.  But  when  I 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  when  he  turned 
round  with  a  start  and  confronted  me,  I  followed 
his  example,  and  started  on  my  side.  The  doc- 
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tor's  face  was  transformed  into  the  face  of  a  per- 
fect stranger!  His  baldness  had  hidden  itself 
under  an  artfully  grizzled  wig.  He  had  allowed 
his  whiskers  to  grow,  and  had  dyed  them  to 
match  his  new  head  of  hair.  Hideous  circular 
spectacles  bestrode  his  nose  in  place  of  the  neat 
double  eyeglass  that  he  used  to  carry  in  his 
hand;  and  a  black  neckerchief,  surmounted  by 
immense  shirt-collars,  appeared  as  the  unworthy 
successor  of  the  clerical  white  cravat  of  former 
times.  Nothing  remained  of  the  man  I  once 
knew  but  the  comfortable  plumpness  of  his  fig- 
ure, and  the  confidential  courtesy  and  smooth- 
ness of  his  manner  and  his  voice. 

"  'Charmed  to  see  you  again,'  said  the  doctor, 
looking  about  him  a  little  anxiously,  and  pro- 
ducing his  card-case  in  a  very  precipitate  man- 
ner. 'But,  my  dear  Miss  Gwilt,  permit  me  to 
rectify  a  slight  mistake  on  your  part.  Doctor 
Downward  of  Pimlico  is  dead  and  buried;  and 
you  will  infinitely  oblige  me  if  you  will  never, 
on  any  consideration,  mention  him  again!' 

"I  took  the  card  he  offered  me,  and  discovered 
that  I  was  now  supposed  to  be  speaking  to  '  Doc- 
tor Le  Doux,  of  the  Sanitarium,  Fair  weather 
Vale,  Hampstead!' 

"  'You  seem  to  have  found  it  necessary,'  I 
said,  'to  change  a  great  many  things  since  I  last 
saw  you?  Your  name,  your  residence,  your 
personal  appearance — ?' 

"  'And  my  branch  of  practice,'  interposed  the 
doctor.  'I  have  purchased  of  the  original  pos- 
sessor (a  person  of  feeble  enterprise  and  no  re- 
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sources)  a  name,  a  diploma,  and  a  partially  com- 
pleted sanitarium  for  the  reception  of  nervous 
invalids.  We  are  open  already  to  the  inspection 
of  a  few  privileged  friends — come  and  see  us. 
Are  you  walking  my  way?  Pray  take  my  arm, 
and  tell  me  to  what  happy  chance  I  am  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again?' 
-  "I  told  him  the  circumstances  exactly  as  they 
had  happened,  and  I  added  (with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing sure  of  his  relations  with  his  former  ally  at 
Pimlico)  that  I  had  been  greatly  surprised  to 
hear  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  door  shut  on  such  an  old 
friend  as  himself.  Cautious  as  he  was,  the  doc- 
tor's manner  of  receiving  my  remark  satisfied  me 
at  once  that  my  suspicions  of  an  estrangement 
were  well  founded.  His  smile  vanished,  and  he 
settled  his  hideous  spectacles  irritably  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose. 

"  'Pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions,'  he  said.  'The  subject  of  Mrs. 
Oldershaw  is,  I  regret  to  say,  far  from  agreeable 
to  me  under  existing  circumstances — a  business 
difficulty  connected  with  our  late  partnership  at 
Pimlico,  entirely  without  interest  for  a  young 
and  brilliant  woman  like  yourself.  Tell  me 
your  news!  Have  you  left  your  situation  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose?  Are  you  residing  in  Lon- 
don? Is  there  anything,  professional  or  other- 
wise, that  I  can  do  for  you?' 

"That  last  question  was  a  more  important  one 
than  he  supposed.  Before  I  answered  it,  I  felt 
the  necessity  of  parting  company  with  him  and 
of  getting  a  little  time  to  think. 
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"  'You  have  kindly  asked  me,  doctor,  to  pay 
you  a  visit,'  I  said.  'In  your  quiet  house  at 
Hampstead,  I  may  possibly  have  something  to 
say  to  you  which  I  can't  say  in  this  noisy  street. 
When  are  you  at  home  at  the  Sanitarium? 
Should  I  find  you  there  later  in  the  day?' 

"The  doctor  assured  me  that  he  was  then  on 
his  way  back,  and  begged  that  I  would  name 
my  own  hour.  I  said,  'Toward  the  afternoon;' 
and,  pleading  an  engagement,  hailed  the  first 
omnibus  that  passed  us.  'Don't  forget  the  ad- 
dress,' said  the  doctor,  as  he  handed  me  in,  'I 
have  got  your  card,'  I  answered,  and  so  we 
parted. 

"I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  went  up  into  my 
room,  and  thought  over  it  very  anxiously. 

"The  serious  obstacle  of  the  signature  on  the 
marriage  register  still  stood  in  my  way  as  un- 
manageably as  ever.  All  hope  of  getting  assist- 
ance from  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  at  an  end.  I  could 
only  regard  her  henceforth  as  an  enemy  hidden 
in  the  dark — the  enemy,  beyond  all  doubt  now, 
who  had  had  me  followed  and  watched  when  I 
was  last  in  London.  To  what  other  counselor 
could  I  turn  for  the  advice  which  my  unlucky 
ignorance  of  law  and  business  obliged  me  to  seek 
from  some  one  more  experienced  than  myself? 
Could  I  go  to  the  lawyer  whom  I  consulted 
when  I  was  about  to  marry  Midwinter  in  my 
maiden  name?  Impossible!  To  say  nothing  of 
his  cold  reception  of  me  when  I  had  last  seen 
him,  the  advice  I  wanted  this  time  related  (dis- 
Vol.  9— O 
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guise  the  facts  as  I  might)  to  the  commission  of 
a  Fraud — a  fraud  of  the  sort  that  no  prosperous 
lawyer  would  consent  to  assist  if  he  had  a  char- 
acter to  lose.  Was  there  any  other  competent 
person  I  could  think  of?  There  was  one,  and 
one  only — the  doctor  who  had  died  at  Pimlico, 
and  had  revived  again  at  Hampstead. 

"I  knew  him  to  be  entirely  without  scruples; 
to  have  the  business  experience  that  I  wanted 
myself ;  and  to  be  as  cunning,  as  clever,  and  as 
far-seeing  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  all  Lon- 
don. Beyond  this,  I  had  made  two  important 
discoveries  in  connection  with  him  that  morn- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  he  was  on  bad  terms 
with  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  which  would  protect  me 
from  all  danger  of  the  two  leaguing  together 
against  me  if  I  trusted  him.  In  the  second 
place,  circumstances  still  obliged  him  to  keep 
his  identity  carefully  disguised,  which  gave  me 
a  hold  over  him  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  hold 
that  /might  give  him  over  me.  In  every  way  he 
was  the  right  man,  the  only  man,  for  my  purpose; 
and  yet  I  hesitated  at  going  to  him—hesitated 
for  a  full  hour  and  more,  without  knowing  why! 

"It  was  two  o'clock  before  I  finally  decided  on 
paying  the  doctor  a  visit.  Having,  after  this, 
occupied  nearly  another  hour  in  determining  to 
a  hair-breadth  how  far  I  should  take  him  into 
my  confidence,  I  sent  for  a  cab  at  last,  and  set 
off  toward  three  in  the  afternoon  for  Hampstead. 

"I  found  the  Sanitarium  with  some  little 
difficulty. 
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"Fair weather  Vale  proved  to  be  a  new  neigh- 
borhood, situated  below  the  high  ground  of 
Hampstead,  on  the  southern  side.  The  day  was 
overcast,  and  the  place  looked  very  dreary.  We 
approached  it  by  a  new  road  running  between 
trees,  which  might  once  have  been  the  park  ave- 
nue of  a  country  house.  At  the  end  we  came 
upon  a  wilderness  of  open  ground,  with  half-fin- 
ished villas  dotted  about,  and  a  hideous  litter  of 
boards,  wheelbarrows,  and  building  materials  of 
all  sorts  scattered  in  every  direction.  At  one 
corner  of  this  scene  of  desolation  stood  a  great 
overgrown  dismal  house,  plastered  with  drab- 
colored  stucco,  and  surrounded  by  a  naked,  un 
finished  garden,  without  a  shrub  or  a  flower  in 
it,  frightful  to  behold.  On  the  open  iron  gate 
that  led  into  this  iuclosure  was  a  new  brass  plate, 
with  'Sanitarium'  inscribed  on  it  in  great  black 
letters.  The  bell,  when  the  cabman  rang  it, 
pealed  through  the  empty  house  like  a  knell; 
and  the  pallid,  withered  old  man-servant  in 
black  who  answered  the  door  looked  as  if  he  had 
stepped  up  out  of  his  grave  to  perform  that  serv- 
ice. He  let  out  on  me  a  smell  of  damp  plaster 
and  new  varnish;  and  he  let  in  with  me  a  chill- 
ing draft  of  the  damp  November  air.  I  didn't 
notice  it  at  the  time,  but,  writing  of  it  now,  I 
remember  that  I  shivered  as  I  crossed  the 
threshold. 

"I  gave  my  name  to  the  servant  as  'Mrs.  Ar- 
madale,'  and  was  shown  into  the  waiting-room. 
The  very  fire  itself  was  dying  of  damp  in  the 
grate.  The  only  books  on  the  table  were  the 
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doctor's  Works,  in  sober  drab  covers;  and  the 
only  object  that  ornamented  the  walls  was  the 
foreign  Diploma  (handsomely  framed  and 
glazed),  of  which  the  doctor  had  possessed  him- 
self by  purchase,  along  with  the  foreign  name. 

"After  a  moment  or  two,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Sanitarium  came  in,  and  held  up  his  hands  in 
cheerful  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  me. 

"  'I  hadn't  an  idea  who  "Mrs.  Armadale" 
was !'  he  said.  'My  dear  lady,  have  you  changed 
your  name  too?  How  sly  of  you  not  to  tell  me 
when  we  met  this  morning !  Come  into  my  pri- 
vate snuggery — I  can't  think  of  keeping  an  old 
and  dear  friend  like  you  in  the  patients'  waiting- 
room.' 

"The  doctor's  private  snuggery  was  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  looking  out  on  fields  and  trees, 
doomed  but  not  yet  destroyed  by  the  builder. 
Horrible  objects  in  brass  and  leather  and  glass, 
twisted  and  turned  as  if  they  were  sentient 
things  writhing  in  agonies  of  pain,  filled  up  one 
end  of  the  room.  A  great  book-case  with  glass 
doors  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  opposite 
wall,  and  exhibited  on  its  shelves  long  rows  of 
glass  jars,  in  which  shapeless  dead  creatures  of 
a  dull  white  color  floated  in  yellow  liquid. 
Above  the  fireplace  hung  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  men  and  women,  inclosed  in 
two  large  frames  hanging  side  by  side  with  a 
space  between  them.  The  left-hand  frame  illus- 
trated the  effects  of  nervous  suffering  as  seen  in 
the  face;  the  right-hand  frame  exhibited  the  rav- 
ages of  insanity  from  the  same  point  of  view; 
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while  the  space  between  was  occupied  by  an  ele- 
gantly illuminated  scroll,  bearing  inscribed  on  it 
the  time-honored  motto,  'Prevention  is  better 
than  Cure. ' 

"  'Here  I  am,  with  my  galvanic  apparatus, 
and  my  preserved  specimens,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it, '  said  the  doctor,  placing  me  in  a  chair  by  the 
fireside.  'And  there  is  my  System  mutely  ad- 
dressing you  just  above  your  head,  under  a  form 
of  exposition  which  I  venture  to  describe  as 
frankness  itself.  This  is  no  mad-house,  my  dear 
lady.  Let  other  men  treat  insanity,  if  they  like 
— I  stop  it!  No  patients  in  the  house  as  yet. 
But  we  live  in  an  age  when  nervous  derange- 
ment (parent  of  insanity)  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  in  due  time  the  sufferers  will  come. 
I  can  wait  as  Harvey  waited,  as  Jenner  waited. 
And  now  do  put  your  feet  up  on  the  fender,  and 
tell  me  about  yourself.  You  are  married,  of 
course?  And  what  a  pretty  name.!  Accept  my 
best  and  most  heart- felt  congratulations.  You 
have  the  two  greatest  blessings  that  can  fall  to 
a  woman's  lot;  the  two  capital  H's,  as  I  call 
them — Husband  and  Home.' 

"I  interrupted  the  genial  flow  of  the  doctor's 
congratulations  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"  'I  am  married;  but  the  circumstances  are  by 
no  means  of  the  ordinary  kind,'  I  said,  seri- 
ously. My  present  position  includes  none  of  the 
blessings  that  are  usually  supposed  to  fall  to  a 
woman's  lot.  I  am  already  in  a  situation  of 
very  serious  difficulty ;  and  before  long  I  may  be 
in  a  situation  of  very  serious  danger  as  well.' 
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"The  doctor  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to 
me,  and  fell  at  once  into  his  old  professional 
manner  and  his  old  confidential  tone. 

"  'If  you  wish  to  consult  me,'  he  said,  softly, 
' you  know  that  I  have  kept  some  dangerous  se- 
crets in  my  time,  and  you  also  know  that  I  pos- 
sess two  valuable  qualities  as  an  adviser.  I  am 
not  easily  shocked;  and  I  can  be  implicitly 
trusted/ 

"I  hesitated  even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
sitting  alone  with  him  in  his  own  room.  It  was 
so  strange  to  me  to  be  trusting  to  anybody  but 
myself!  And  yet,  how  could  I  help  trusting 
another  person  in  a  difficulty  which  turned  on 
a  matter  of  law? 

"  'Just  as  you  please,  you  know,'  added  the 
doctor.  'I  never  invite  confidences.  I  merely 
receive  them. ' 

"There  was  no  help  for  it;  I  had  come  there 
not  to  hesitate,  but  to  speak.  I  risked  it,  and 
spoke. 

"  'The  matter  on  which  I  wish  to  consult 
you,'  I  said,  'is  not  (as  you  seem  to  think)  with- 
in your  experience  as  a  professional  man.  But 
I  believe  you  may  be  of  assistance  to  me,  if  I 
trust  myself  to  your  larger  experience  as  a  man 
of  the  world.  I  warn  you  beforehand  that  I 
shall  certainly  surprise,  and  possibly  alarm,  you 
before  I  have  done. ' 

"With  that  preface  I  entered  on  my  story, 
telling  him  what  I  had  settled  to  tell  him,  and 
no  more. 

"I  made  no  secret,  at  the  outset,  of  my  in- 
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tention  to  personate  Armadale's  widow;  and  I 
mentioned  without  reserve  (knowing  that  the 
doctor  could  go  to  the  office  and  examine  the 
will  for  himself)  the  handsome  income  that 
would  be  settled  on  me  in  the  event  of  my  suc- 
cess. Some  of  the  circumstances  that  followed 
next  in  succession  I  thought  it  desirable  to  alter 
or  conceal.  I  showed  him  the  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  yacht,  but  I  said  nothing 
about  events  at  Naples.  I  informed  him  of  the 
exact  similarity  of  the  two  names ;  leaving  him 
to  imagine  that  it  was  accidental.  I  told  him, 
as  an  important  element  in  the  matter,  that  my 
husband  had  kept  his  real  name  a  profound  se- 
cret from  everybody  but  myself ;  but  (to  prevent 
any  communication  between  them)  I  carefully 
concealed  from  the  doctor  what  the  assumed  name 
under  which  Midwinter  had  lived  all  his  life 
really  was.  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  left  my 
husband  behind  me  on  the  Continent ;  but  when 
the  doctor  put  the  question,  I  allowed  him  to 
conclude-— I  couldn't,  with  all  my  resolution, 
tell  him  positively !— that  Midwinter  knew  of 
the  contemplated  Fraud,  and  that  he  was  stay- 
ing away  purposely,  so  as  not  to  compromise  me 
by  his  presence.  This  difficulty  smoothed  over 
— or,  as  I  feel  it  now,  this  baseness  committed — 
I  reverted  to  myself,  and  came  back  again  to  the 
truth.  One  after  another  I  mentioned  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  my  private  mar- 
riage, and  with  the  movements  of  Armadale  and 
Midwinter,  which  rendered  any  discovery  of  the 
false  personation  (through  the  evidence  of  other 
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people)  a  downright  impossibility.  'So  much,' 
I  said,  in  conclusion,  'for  the  object  in  view. 
The  next  thing  is  to  tell  you  plainly  of  a  very 
serious  obstacle  that  stands  in  my  way.' 

''The  doctor,  who  had  listened  thus  far  with- 
out interrupting  me,  begged  permission  here  to 
say  a  few  words  on  his  side  before  I  went  on. 

"The  'few  words'  proved  to  be  all  questions — 
clever,  searching,  suspicious  questions — which  I 
was,  however,  able  to  answer  with  little  or  no 
reserve,  for  they  related,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
been  married,  and  to  the  chances  for  and  against 
my  lawful  husband  if  he  chose  to  assert  his  claim 
to  me  at  any  future  time. 

"My  replies  informed  the  doctor,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  had  so  managed  matters  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose  as  to  produce  a  general  impression  that 
Armadale  intended  to  marry  me ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  my  husband's  early  life  had  not  been 
of  a  kind  to  exhibit  him  favorably  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  in  the  third  place,  that  we  had  been 
married,  without  any  witnesses  present  who 
knew  us,  at  a  large  parish  church  in  which  two 
other  couples  had  been  married  the  same  morn- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  dozens  on  dozens  of 
other  couples  (confusing  all  remembrance  of  us 
in  the  minds  of  the  officiating  people)  who  had 
been  married  since.  When  I  had  put  the  doctor 
in  possession  of  these  facts — and  when  he  had 
further  ascertained  that  Midwinter  and  I  had 
gone  abroad  among  strangers  immediately  after 
leaving  the  church;  and  that  the  men  employed 
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on  board  the  yacht  in  which  Armadale  had 
sailed  from  Somersetshire  (before  my  marriage) 
were  now  away  in  ships  voyaging  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world — his  confidence  in  my  prospects 
showed  itself  plainly  in  his  face.  'So  far  as  I 
can  see/  he  said,  'your  husband's  claim  to  you 
(after  you  have  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  dead 
Mr.  Armadale's  widow)  would  rest  on  nothing 
but  his  own  bare  assertion.  And  that  I  think 
you  may  safely  set  at  defiance.  Excuse  my  ap- 
parent distrust  of  the  gentleman.  But  there 
might  be  a  misunderstanding  between  you  in 
the  future,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  ascertain 
beforehand  exactly  what  he  could  or  could  not 
do  under  those  circumstances.  And  now  that 
we  have  done  with  the  main  obstacle  that  I  see 
in  the  way  of  your  success,  let  us  by  all  means 
come  to  the  obstacle  that  you  see  next!' 

"I  was  willing  enough  to  come  to  it.  The 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  Midwinter,  though  I 
myself  was  responsible  for  it,  jarred  on  me  hor- 
ribly, and  roused  for  the  moment  some  of  the  old 
folly  of  feeling  which  I  fancied  I  had  laid  asleep 
forever.  I  rushed  at  the  chance  of  changing  the 
subject,  and  mentioned  the  discrepancy  in  the 
register  between  the  hand  in  which  Midwinter 
had  signed  the  name  of  Allan  Armadale,  and 
the  hand  in  which  Armadale  of  Thorpe  Ambrose 
had  been  accustomed  to  write  his  name,  with  an 
eagerness  which  it  quite  diverted  the  doctor  to 
see. 

"  'Is  that  all?'  he  asked,  to  my  infinite  sur- 
prise and  relief,  when  I  had  done.  'My  dear 
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lady,  pray  set  your  mind  at  ease !  If  the  late 
Mr.  Armadale's  lawyers  want  a  proof  of  your 
marriage,  they  won't  go  to  the  church-register 
for  it,  I  can  promise  you ! ' 

"  'What!'  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment.  'Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  entry  in  the  register  is 
not  a  proof  of  my  marriage?' 

"  'It  is  a  proof,'  said  the  doctor,  'that  you 
have  been  married  to  somebody.  But  it  is  no 
proof  that  you  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Arma- 
dale  of  Thorpe  Ambrose.  Jack  Nokes  or  Tom 
Styles  (excuse  the  homeliness  of  the  illustra- 
tion!) might  have  got  the  license,  and  gone 
to  the  church  to  be  married  to  you  under  Mr. 
Armadale's  name;  and  the  register  (how  could 
it  do  otherwise?)  must  in  that  case  have  inno- 
cently assisted  the  deception.  I  see  I  surprise 
you.  My  dear  madam,  when  you  opened  this 
interesting  business  you  surprised  me — I  may 
own  it  now — by  laying  so  much  stress  on  the  cu- 
rious similarity  between  the  two  names.  You 
might  have  entered  on  the  very  daring  and 
romantic  enterprise  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged, without  necessarily  marrying  your  pres- 
ent husband,  Any  other  man  would  have  done 
just  as  well,  provided  he  was  willing  to  take  Mr. 
Armadale's  name  for  the  purpose. ' 

"I  felt  my  temper  going  at  this.  'Any  other 
man  would  not  have  done  just  as  well,'  I  re- 
joined, instantly.  'But  for  the  similarity  of 
the  names,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  the 
enterprise  at  all.' 

"The  doctor  admitted  that  he  had  spoken  too 
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hastily.  'That  personal  view  of  the  subject  had, 
I  confess,  escaped  me,'  he  said.  'However,  let 
us  get  back  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  course 
of  what  I  may  term  an  adventurous  medical  life, 
I  have  been  brought  more  than  once  into  contact 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  their  proceedings  in 
cases  of,  let  us  say,  Domestic  Jurisprudence.  I 
am  quite  sure  I  am  correct  in  informing  you  that 
the  proof  which  will  be  required  by  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's  representatives  will  be  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  present  at  the  marriage  who  can  speak 
to  the  identity  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge. ' 

"  'But  I  have  already  told  you,'  I  said,  'that 
there  was  no  such  person  present. ' 

"  'Precisely,'  rejoined  the  doctor.  'In  that 
case,  what  you  now  want,  before  you  can  safely 
stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  is — if  you  will  pardon 
me  the  expression — a  ready-made  witness,  pos- 
sessed of  rare  moral  and  personal  resources,  who 
can  be  trusted  to  assume  the  necessary  character, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  Declaration  before  a 
magistrate.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  person?' 
asked  the  doctor,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looking  at  me  with  the  utmost  inno- 
cence. 

"  'I  only  know  You,'  I  said. 

"The  doctor  laughed  softly.  'So  like  a  wo- 
man !'  he  remarked,  with  the  most  exasperating 
good  humor.  'The  moment  she  sees  her  object, 
she  dashes  at  it  headlong  the  nearest  way.  Oh, 
the  sex!  the  sex!' 
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".'Never  mind  the  sex!'  I  broke  out,  impa- 
tiently. 'I  want  a  serious  answer — Yes  or  No?' 

"The  doctor  rose,  and  waved  his  hand  with 
great  gravity  and  dignity  all  round  the  room. 
'You  see  this  vast  establishment,'  he  began; 
'you  can  possibly  estimate  to  some  extent  the 
immense  stake  I  have  in  its  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess. Your  excellent  natural  sense  will  tell  you 
that  the  Principal  of  this  Sanitarium  must  be  a 
man  of  the  most  unblemished  character — 

"  'Why  waste  so  many  words,'  I  said,  'when 
one  word  will  do?  You  mean  No!' 

"The  Principal  of  the  Sanitarium  suddenly 
relapsed  into  the  character  of  my  confidential 
friend. 

"  'My  dear  lady,'  he  said,  'it  isn't  Yes,  and 
it  isn't  No,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Give  me  till 
to-morrow  afternoon.  By  that  time  I  engage 
to  be  ready  to  do  one  of  two  things — either  to 
withdraw  myself  from  this  business  at  once,  or 
to  go  into  it  with  you  heart  and  soul.  Do  you 
agree  to  that?  Very  good;  we  may  drop  the 
subject,  then,  till  to-morrow.  "Where  can  I  call 
on  you  when  I  have  decided  what  to  do?' 

"There  was  no  objection  to  my  trusting  him 
with  my  address  at  the  hotel.  I  had  taken  care 
to  present  myself  there  as  'Mrs.  Armadale' ;  and 
I  had  given  Midwinter  an  address  at  the  neigh- 
boring post-office  to  write  to  when  he  answered 
my  letters.  We  settled  the  hour  at  which  the 
doctor  was  to  call  on  me ;  and,  that  matter  ar- 
ranged, I  rose  to  go,  resisting  all  offers  of  re- 
freshment, and  all  proposals  to  show  me  over 
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the  house.  His  smooth  persistence  in  keeping 
up  appearances  after  we  had  thoroughly  under- 
stood each  other  disgusted  me.  I  got  away  from 
him  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  came  back  to  my 
diary  and  my  own  room. 

' '  We  shall  see  ho  w  it  ends  to-morrow.  My  own 
idea  is  that  my  confidential  friend  will  say  Yes. 

"November  2±th. — The  doctor  has  said  Yes, 
as  I  supposed ;  but  on  terms  which  I  never  an- 
ticipated. The  condition  on  which  I  have 
secured  his  services  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  the  payment  to  him,  on  my  stepping  into 
the  place  of  Armadale's  widow,  of  half  my  first 
year's  income  —  in  other  words,  six  hundred 
pounds ! 

"I  protested  against  this  extortionate  demand 
in  every  way  I  could  think  of.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  doctor  met  me  with  the  most  engag- 
ing frankness.  Nothing,  he  said,  but  the  ac- 
cidental embarrassment  of  his  position  at  the 
present  time  would  have  induced  him  to  mix 
himself  up  in  the  matter  at  all.  He  would  hon- 
estly confess  that  he  had  exhausted  his  own  re- 
sources, and  the  resources  of  other  persons  whom 
he  described  as  his  'backers,'  in  the  purchase 
and  completion  of  the  Sanitarium.  Under  those 
circumstances,  six  hundred  pounds  in  prospect 
was  an  object  to  him.  For  that  sum  he  would 
run  the  serious  risk  of  advising  and  assisting 
me.  Not  a  farthing  less  would  tempt  him ;  and 
there  he  left  it,  with  his  best  and  friendliest 
wishes,  in  my  hands ! 
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"It  ended  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
end.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  terms, 
and  to  let  the  doctor  settle  things  on  the  spot  as 
he  pleased.  The  arrangement  once  made  be- 
tween us,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  showed  no  disposition  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  He  called  briskly  for  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  and  suggested  opening  the  campaign 
at  Thorpe  Ambrose  by  to-night's  post. 

"We  agreed  on  a  form  of  letter  which  I  wrote, 
and  which  he  copied  on  the  spot.  I  entered  into 
no  particulars  at  starting.  I  simply  asserted  that 
I  was  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Armadale: 
that  I  had  been  privately  married  to  him ;  that 
I  had  returned  to  England  on  his  sailing  in  the 
yacht  from  Naples ;  and  that  I  begged  to  inclose 
a  copy  of  my  marriage  certificate,  as  a  matter  of 
form  with  which  I  presumed  it  was  customary 
to  comply.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  'The 
Representatives  of  the  late  Allan  Armadale, 
Esq.,  Thorpe  Ambrose,  Norfolk.'  And  the 
doctor  himself  carried  it  away,  and  put  it  in 
the  post. 

"I  am  not  so  excited  and  so  impatient  for  re- 
sults as  I  expected  to  be,  now  that  the  first  step 
is  taken.  The  thought  of  Midwinter  haunts 
me  like  a  ghost.  I  have  been  writing  to  him 
again — as  before,  to  keep  up  appearances.  It 
will  be  my  last  letter,  I  think.  My  courage 
feels  shaken,  my  spirits  get  depressed,  when  my 
thoughts  go  back  to  Turin.  I  am  no  more  capa- 
ble of  facing  the  consideration  of  Midwinter  at 
this  moment  than  I  was  in  the  by-gone  time. 
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The  day  of  reckoning  with  him,  once  distant  and 
doubtful,  is  a  day  that  may  come  to  me  now,  I 
know  not  how  soon.  And  here  I  am,  trusting 
myself  blindly  to  the  chapter  of  Accidents  still ! 

"November  25th. — At  two  o'clock  to-day  the 
doctor  called  again  by  appointment.  He  has 
been  to  his  lawyers  (of  course  without  taking 
them  into  our  confidence)  to  put  the  case  simply 
of  proving  my  marriage.  The  result  confirms 
what  he  has  already  told  me.  The  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  watter  will  turn,  if  my  claim 
is  disputed,  will  be  the  question  of  identity;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  witness  to  make  his 
Declaration  in  the  magistrate's  presence  before 
the  week  is  out. 

"In  this  position  of  affairs,  the  doctor  thinks 
it  important  that  we  should  be  within  easy 
reach  of  each  other,  and  proposes  to  find  a  quiet 
lodging  for  me  in  his  neighborhood.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  go  anywhere;  for,  among  the  other 
strange  fancies  that  have  got  possession  of  me, 
1  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  feel  more  completely 
lost  to  Midwinter  if  I  move  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  his  letters  are  addressed  to  me.  1 
was  awake  and  thinking  of  him  again  last  night. 
This  morning  I  have  finally  decided  to  write  to 
him  no  more. 

"After  staying  half  an  hour,  the  doctor  left 
me,  having  first  inquired  whether  I  would  like 
to  accompany  him  to  Hampstead  to  look  for 
lodgings.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  some 
business  of  my  own  which  would  keep  me  in 
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London.  He  inquired  what  the  business  was. 
'You  will  see,'  I  said,  'to-morrow  or  next  day.' 

"I  had  a  moment's  nervous  trembling  when  I 
was  by  myself  again.  My  business  in  London, 
besides  being  a  serious  business  in  a  woman's 
eyes,  took  my  mind  back  to  Midwinter  in  spite 
of  me.  The  prospect  of  removing  to  my  new 
lodging  had  reminded  me  of  the  necessity  of 
dressing  in  my  new  character.  The  time  had 
come  now  for  getting  my  widow1  s  weeds. 

"My  first  proceeding,  after  putting  my  bonnet 
on,  was  to  provide  myself  with  money.  I  got 
what  I  wanted  to  fit  me  out  for  the  character 
of  Armadale's  widow  by  nothing  less  than  the 
sale  of  Armadale's  own  present  to  me  on  my 
marriage  —  the  ruby  ring!  It  proved  to  be  a 
more  valuable  jewel  than  I  had  supposed.  I  am 
likely  to  be  spared  all  money  anxieties  for  some 
time  to  come. 

"On  leaving  the  jeweler's,  I  went  to  the  great 
mourning  shop  in  Regent  Street.  In  four-and- 
twenty  hours  (if  I  can  give  them  no  more)  they 
have  engaged  to  dress  me  in  my  widow's  cos- 
tume from  head  to  foot.  I  had  another  feverish 
moment  when  I  left  the  shop ;  and,  by  way  of 
further  excitement  on  this  agitating  day,  I  found 
a  surprise  in  store  for  me  on  my  return  to  the 
hotel.  An  elderly  gentleman  was  announced 
to  be  waiting  to  see  me.  I  opened  my  sitting- 
room  door,  and  there  was  old  Bashwood ! 

"He  had  got  my  letter  that  morning,  and  had 
started  for  London  by  the  next  train  to  answer 
it  in  person.  I  had  expected  a  great  deal  from 
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him,  but  I  had  certainly  not  expected  that.  It 
flattered  me.  For  the  moment,  I  declare  it 
flattered  me! 

"I  pass  over  the  wretched  old  creature's  rap- 
tures and  reproaches,  and  groans  and  tears,  and 
weary  long  prosings  about  the  lonely  months  he 
had  passed  at  Thorpe  Ambrose,  brooding  over 
my  desertion  of  him.  He  was  quite  eloquent  at 
times ;  but  I  don't  want  his  eloquence  here.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  put  myself  right  with 
him,  and  consulted  his  feelings  before  I  asked 
him  for  his  news.  What  a  blessing  a  woman's 
vanity  is  sometimes !  I  almost  forgot  my  risks 
and  responsibilities  in  my  anxieties  to  be  charm- 
ing. For  a  minute  or  two  I  felt  a  warm  little 
flutter  of  triumph.  And  it  was  a  triumph — 
even  with  an  old  man !  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  had  him  smirking  and  smiling,  hanging  on 
my  lightest  words  in  an  ecstasy,  and  answering 
all  the  questions  I  put  to  him  like  a  good  little 
child. 

"Here  is  his  account  of  affairs  at  Thorpe  Am- 
brose, as  I  gently  extracted  it  from  him  bit  by 
bit: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  news  of  Armadale's 
death  has  reached  Miss  Milroy.  It  has  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  her  that  her  father  has  been 
compelled  to  remove  her  from  the  school.  She 
is  back  at  the  cottage,  and  the  doctor  is  in  daily 
attendance.  Do  I  pity  her?  Yes!  I  pity  her 
exactly  as  much  as  she  once  pitied  me ! 

"In  the  next  place,  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
great  house,  which  I  expected  to  find  some  diffi- 
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culty  in  comprehending,  turns  out  to  be  quite  in- 
telligible, and  certainly  not  discouraging  so  far. 
Only  yesterday,  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  came 
to  an  understanding.  Mr,  Darch  (the  family 
solicitor  of  the  Blanchards,  and  Armadale's  bit- 
ter enemy  in  past  times)  represents  the  interests 
of  Miss  Blanchard,  who  (in  the  absence  of  any 
male  heir)  is  next  heir  to  the  estate,  and  who 
has,  it  appears,  been  in  London  for  some  time 
past.  Mr.  Smart,  of  Norwich  (originally  em- 
ployed to  overlook  Bash  wood),  represents  the 
deceased  Armadale.  And  this  is  what  the  two 
lawyers  have  settled  between  them. 

"Mr.  Darch,  acting  for  Miss  Blanchard,  has 
claimed  the  possession  of  the  estate,  and  the 
right  of  receiving  the  rents  at  the  Christmas 
audit,  in  her  name.  Mr.  Smart,  on  his  side,  has 
admitted  that  there  is  great  weight  in  the  family 
solicitor's  application.  He  cannot  see  his  way, 
as  things  are  now,  to  contesting  the  question  of 
Armadale's  death,  and  he  will  consent  to  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  application,  if  Mr.  Darch 
will  consent,  on  his  side,  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  possession  in  Miss  Blanchard's 
name.  This  Mr.  Darch  has  already  done;  and 
the  estate  is  now  virtually  in  Miss  Blanchard's 
possession. 

"One  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding  will 
be  (as  Bashwood  thinks)  to  put  Mr.  Darch  in  the 
position  of  the  person  who  really  decides  on  my 
claim  to  the  widow's  place  and  the  widow's 
money.  The  income  being  charged  on  the  es- 
tate, it  must  come  out  of  Miss  Blanchard's 
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pocket ;  and  the  question  of  paying  it  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  be  a  question  for  Miss  Blanch- 
ard's  lawyer.  To-morrow  will  probably  decide 
whether  this  view  is  the  right  one,  for  my  letter 
to  Armadale's  representatives  will  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  great  house  this  morning. 

"So  much  for  what  old  Bash  wood  had  to  tell 
me.  Having  recovered  my  influence  over  him, 
and  possessed  myself  of  .all  his  information  so 
far,  the  next  thing  to  consider  was  the  right  use 
to  turn  him  to  in  the  future.  He  was  entirely 
at  my  disposal,  for  his  place  at  the  steward's 
office  has  been  already  taken  by  Miss  Blanchard's 
man  of  business,  and  he  pleaded  hard  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  and  serve  my  interests  in  London. 
There  would  not  have  been  the  least  danger  in 
letting  him  stay,  for  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
left  him  undisturbed  in  his  conviction  that  I 
really  am  the  widow  of  Armadale  of  Thorpe 
Ambrose.  But  with  the  doctor's  resources  at 
my  command,  I  wanted  no  assistance  of  any  sort 
in  London;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
make  Bashwood  more  useful  by  sending  him  back 
to  JN"6rfolk  to  watch  events  there  in  my  interests. 

"He  looked  sorely  disappointed  (having  had 
an  eye  evidently  to  paying  his  court  to  me  in  my 
widowed  condition!)  when  I  told  him  of  the 
conclusion  at  which  I  had  arrived.  But  a  few- 
words  of  persuasion,  and  a  modest  hint  that  he 
might  cherish  hopes  in  the  future  if  he  served 
me  obediently  in  the  present,  did  wonders  in 
reconciling  him  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  my 
wishes.  He  asked  helplessly  for  'instructions' 
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when  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  me  and  travel 
back  by  the  evening  train.  I  could  give  him 
none,  for  I  had  no  idea  as  yet  of  what  the  legal 
people  might  or  might  not  do.  'But  suppose 
something  happens,'  he  persisted,  'that  I  don't 
understand,  what  am  I  to  do,  so  far  away  from 
you?'  I  could  only  give  him  one  answer.  'Do 
nothing,'  I  said.  'Whatever  it  is,  hold  your 
tongue  about  it,  and  write,  or  come  up  to  Lon- 
don immediately  to  consult  me.'  With  those 
parting  directions,  and  with  an  understanding 
that  we  were  to  correspond  regularly,  I  let  him 
kiss  my  hand,  and  sent  him  off  to  the  train. 

"Now  that  I  am  alone  again,  and  able  to  think 
calmly  of  the  interview  between  me  and  my 
elderly  admirer,  I  find  myself  recalling  a  certain 
change  in  old  Bashwood's  manner  which  puzzled 
me  at  the  time,  and  which  puzzles  me  still. 

"Even  in  his  first  moments  of  agitation  at  see- 
ing me,  I  thought  that  his  eyes  rested  on  my  face 
with  a  new  kind  of  interest  while  I  was  speak- 
ing to  him.  Besides  this,  he  dropped  a  word  or 
two  afterward,  in  telling  me  of  his  lonely  life  at 
Thorpe  Ambrose,  which  seemed  to  imply  tnat  he 
had  been  sustained  in  his  solitude  by  a  feeling  of 
confidence  about  his  future  relations  with  me 
when  we  next  met  If  he  had  been  a  younger 
and  a  bolder  man  (and  if  any  such  discovery  had 
been  possible),  I  should  almost  have  suspected 
him  of  having  found  out  something  about  my 
past  life  which  had  made  him  privately  confident 
of  controlling  me,  if  I  showed  any  disposition  to 
deceive  and  desert  him  again.  But  such  an  idea 
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as  this  in  connection  with  old  Bashwood  is 
simply  absurd.  Perhaps  I  am  overexcited  by 
the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  my  present  position? 
Perhaps  the  merest  fancies  and  suspicions  are 
leading  me  astray?  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  I 
have,  at  any  rate,  more  serious  subjects  than  the 
subject  of  old  Bashwood  to  occupy  me  now.  To- 
morrow's post  may  tell  me  what  Armadale's 
representatives  think  of  the  claim  of  Armadale's 
widow. 

"November  %6th. — The  answer  has  arrived 
this  morning,  in  the  form  (as  Bashwood  sup- 
posed) of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Darch.  The  crabbed 
old  lawyer  acknowledges  my  letter  in  three  lines. 
Before  he  takes  any  steps,  or  expresses  any  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  he  wants  evidence  of  identity 
as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the  certificate ;  and  he 
ventures  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  desirable,  be- 
fore we  go  any  further,  to  refer  him  to  my  legal 
advisers. 

"Two  o'clock. — The  doctor  called  shortly 
after  twelve  to  say  that  he  had  found  a  lodging 
for  me  within  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  the  Sani- 
tarium. In  return  for  his  news,  I  showed  him 
Mr.  Darch's  letter.  He  took  it  away  at  once  to 
his  lawyers,  and  came  back  with  the  necessary 
information  for  my  guidance.  I  have  answered 
Mr.  Darch  by  sending  him  the  address  of  my 
legal  advisers — otherwise,  the  doctor's  lawyers — 
without  making  any  comment  on  the  desire  that 
he  has  expressed  for  additional  evidence  of  the 
marriage.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done  to-day. 
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To-morrow  will  bring  with  it  events  of  greater 
interest,  for  to-morrow  the  doctor  is  to  make  his 
Declaration  before  the  magistrate,  and  to-mor- 
row I  am  to  move  to  my  new  lodging  in  my 
widow's  weeds. 

" November  %7th. — Fairweather  Vale  Villas. 
— The  Declaration  has  been  made,  with  all  the 
necessary  formalities.  And  I  have  taken  posses- 
sion, in  my  widow's  costume,  of  my  new  rooms. 

"I  ought  to  be  excited  by  the  opening  of  this 
new  act  in  the  drama,  and  by  the  venturesome 
part  that  I  am  playing  in  it  myself.  Strange  to 
say,  I  am  quiet  and  depressed.  The  thought  of 
Midwinter  has  followed  me  to  my  new  abode, 
and  is  pressing  on  me  heavily  at  this  moment. 
I  have  no  fear  of  any  accident  happening,  in  the 
interval  that  must  still  pass  before  I  step  publicly 
into  the  place  of  Armadale's  widow.  But  when 
that  time  comes,  and  when  Midwinter  finds  me 
(as  sooner  or  later  find  me  he  must!)  figuring  in 
my  false  character,  and  settled  in  the  position 
that  I  have  usurped — then,!  ask  myself,  What 
will  happen?  The  answer  still  comes  as  it  first 
came  to  me  this  morning,  when  I  put  on  my 
widow's  dress.  Now,  as  then,  the  presentiment 
is  fixed  in  my  mind  that  he  will  kill  me.  If  it 
was  not  too  late  to  draw  back—  Absurd!  I 
shall  shut  up  my  journal. 

"November  %Sth. — The  lawyers  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Darch,  and  have  sent  him  the  Decla- 
ration by  return  of  post. 

"When  the  doctor  brought  me  this  news,  I 
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asked  him  whether  his  lawyers  were  aware  of 
my  present  address;  and,  finding  that  he  had 
not  yet  mentioned  it  to  them,  I  begged  that  he 
would  continue  to  keep  it  a  secret  for  the  future. 
The  doctor  laughed.  'Are  you  afraid  of  Mr. 
Darch's  stealing  a  march  on  us,  and  coming  to 
attack  you  personally?'  he  asked.  I  accepted 
the  imputation,  as  the  easiest  way  of  making 
him  comply  with  my  request.  'Yes,'  I  said,  'I 
am  afraid  of  Mr.  Darch. ' 

"My  spirits  have  risen  since  the  doctor  left 
me.  There  is  a  pleasant  sensation  of  security  in 
feeling  that  no  strangers  are  in  possession  of  my 
address.  I  am  easy  enough  in  my  mind  to-day 
to  notice  how  wonderfully  well  I  look  in  my 
widow's  weeds,  and  to  make  myself  agreeable 
to  the  people  of  the  house. 

"Midwinter  disturbed  me  a  little  again  last 
night;  but  I  have  got  over  the  ghastly  delusion 
which  possessed  me  yesterday.  I  know  better 
now  than  to  dread  violence  from  him  when  he 
discovers  what  I  have  done.  And  there  is  still 
less  fear  of  his  stooping  to  assert  his  claim  to  a 
woman  who  has  practiced  on  him  such  a  decep- 
tion as  mine.  The  one  serious  trial  that  I  shall 
be  put  to  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  will 
be  the  trial  of  preserving  my  false  character  in 
his  presence.  I  shall  be  safe  in  his  loathing  and 
contempt  for  me,  after  that.  On  the  day  when 
I  have  denied  him  to  his  face,  I  shall  have  seen 
the  last  of  him  forever. 

"Shall  I  be  able  to  deny  him  to  his  face? 
Shall  I  be  ablo  to  look  at  him  and  speak  to  him 
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as  if  he  had  never  been  more  to  me  than  a 
friend?  How  do  I  know  till  the  time  comes? 
Was  there  ever  such  an  infatuated  fool  as  I  am, 
to  be  writing  of  him  at  all,  when  writing  only 
encourages -me  to  think  of  him?  I  will  make  a 
new  resolution.  From  this  time  forth,  his  name 
shall  appear  no  more  in  these  pages. 

"Monday,  December  1st. — The  last  month  of 
the  worn-out  old  year  1851 !  If  I  allowed  myself 
to  look  back,  what  a  miserable  year  I  should  see 
added  to  all  the  other  miserable  years  that  are 
gone !  But  I  have  made  my  resolution  to  look 
forward  only,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it. 
•  "I  have  nothing  to  record  of  the  last  two  days, 
except  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  I  remembered 
Bashwood,  and  wrote  to  tell  him  of  my  new  ad- 
dress. This  morning  the  lawyers  heard  again 
from  Mr.  Darch.  He  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  Declaration,  but  postpones  stating  the  de- 
cision at  which  he  has  arrived  until  he  has  com- 
municated with  the  trustees  under  the  late  Mr. 
Blanchard's  will,  and  has  received  his  final  in- 
structions from  his  client,  Miss  Blanchard.  The 
doctor's  lawyers  declare  that,  this  last  letter  is  a 
mere  device  for  gaining  time — with  what  object 
they  are,  of  course,  not  in  a  position  to  guess. 
The  doctor  himself  says,  facetiously,  it  is  the 
usual  lawyer's  object  of  making  a  long  bill.  My 
own  idea  is  that  Mr.  Darch  has  his  suspicions  of 
something  wrong,  and  that  his  purpose  in  trying 
to  gain  time— 

*  ****** 
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"Tew,  at  night. — I  had  written  as  far  as  that 
last  unfinished  sentence  (toward  four  in  the 
afternoon)  when  I  was  startled  by  hearing  a  cab 
drive  up  to  the  door.  I  went  to  the  window, 
and  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  old  Bashwood 
getting  out  with  an  activity  of  which  I  should 
never  have  supposed  him  capable.  So  little  did 
I  anticipate  the  tremendous  discovery  that  was 
going  to  burst  on  me  in  another  minute,  that  I 
turned  to  the  glass,  and  wondered  what  the  sus- 
ceptible old  gentleman  would  say  to  me  in  my 
widow's  cap. 

"The  instant  he  entered  the  room,  I  saw  that 
some  serious  disaster  had  happened.  His  eyes 
were  wild,  his  wig  was  awry.  He  approached 
me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  eagerness  and  dis- 
may. 'I've  done  as  you  told  me,'  he  whispered, 
breathlessly.  'I've  held  my  tongue  about  it, 
and  come  straight  to  your  He  caught  me  by 
the  hand  before  I  could  speak,  with  a  boldness 
quite  new  in  my  experience  of  him.  'Oh  how 
can  I  break  it  to  you !'  he  burst  out.  'I'm  beside 
myself  when  I  think  of  it!' 

"  'When  you  can  speak,'  I  said,  putting  him 
into  a  chair,  'speak  out.  I  see  in  your  face  that 
you  bring  me  news  I  don't  look  for  from  Thorpe 
Ambrose. ' 

"He  put  his  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat,  and  drew  out  a  letter.  He  looked  at  the 
letter,  and  looked  at  me.  'New-new-news  you 
don't  look  for,'  he  stammered;  'but  not  from 
Thorpe  Ambrose!' 

"  'Not  from  Thorpe  Ambrose!' 
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'No.     From  the  sea!' 

"The  first  dawning  of  the  truth  broke  on  me 
at  those  words.  I  couldn't  speak — I  could  only 
hold  out  my  hand  to  him  for  the  letter. 

"He  still  shrank  from  giving  it  to  me.  'I 
daren't!  I  daren't!'  he  said  to  himself,  va- 
cantly. 'The  shock  of  it  might  be  the  death 
of  her.' 

"I  snatched  the  letter  from  him.  One  glance 
at  the  writing  on  the  address  was  enough.  My 
hands  fell  on  my  lap,  with  the  letter  fast  held  in 
them.  I  sat  petrified,  without  moving,  without 
speaking,  without  hearing  a  word  of  what  Bash- 
wood  was  saying  to  me,  and  slowly  realized  the 
terrible  truth.  The  man  whose  widow  I  had 
claimed  to  be  was  a  living  man  to  confront  me ! 
In  vain  I  had  mixed  the  drink  at  Naples — in 
vain  I  had  betrayed  him  into  Manuel's  hands. 
Twice  I  had  set  the  deadly  snare  for  him,  and 
twice  Armadale  had  escaped  me ! 

"I  came  to  my  sense  of  outward  things  again, 
and  found  Bash  wood  on  his  knees  at  my  feet, 
crying. 

"  'You  look  angry,'  he  murmured,  helplessly. 
1  Are  you  angry  with  me?  Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
what  hopes  I  had  when  we  last  saw  each  other, 
and  how  cruelly  that  letter  has  dashed  them  all 
to  the  ground!' 

"I  put  the  miserable  old  creature  back  from 
me,  but  very  gently.  'Hush!'  I  said.  'Don't 
distress  me  now.  I  want  composure;  I  want  to 
read  the  letter. ' 

"He  went  away  submissively  to  the  other  end 
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of  the  room.  As  soon  as  my  eye  was  off  him,  I 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  with  impotent  ma- 
lignity, 'If  the  sea  had  been  of  my  mind,  the  sea 
would  have  drowned  him!' 

"One  by  one  I  slowly  opened  the  folds  of  the 
letter;  feeling,  while  I  did  so,  the  strangest  in- 
capability of  fixing  my  attention  on  the  very 
lines  that  I  was  burning  to  read.  But  why 
dwell  any  longer  on  sensations  which  I  can't  de- 
scribe? It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  I  place 
the  letter  itself,  for  future  reference,  on  this  page 
of  my  journal. 

'Fiume,  Illyria,  November  21,  1851. 

4<MR.  BASHWOOD— The  address  I  date  from 
will  surprise  you;  and  you  will  be  more  sur- 
prised still  when  you  hear  how  it  is  that  I  come 
to  write  to  you  from  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

"I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  rascally  attempt 
at  robbery  and  murder.  The  robbery  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  of  God 
that  the  murder  did  not  succeed  too. 

"I  hired  a  yacht  rather  more  than  a  month 
ago  at  Naples ;  and  sailed  (I  am  glad  to  think 
now)  without  any  friend  with  me,  for  Messina. 
From  Messina  I  went  for  a  cruise  in  the  Adri- 
atic, Two  days  out  we  were  caught  in  a  storm. 
Storms  get  up  in  a  hurry,  and  go  down  in  a 
hurry,  in  those  parts.  The  vessel  behaved 
nobly :  I  declare  I  feel  the  tears  in  my  eyes  now, 
when  I  think  of  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea! 
Toward  sunset  it  began  to  moderate;  and  by 
midnight,  except  for  a  long,  smooth  swell,  the 
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sea  was  as  quiet  as  need  be.  I  went  below,  a 
little  tired  (having  helped  in  working  the  yacht 
while  the  gale  lasted),  and  fell  asleep  in  five 
minutes.  About  two  hours  after,  I  was  woke 
by  something  falling  into  my  cabin  through  a 
chink  of  the  ventilator  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
door.  I  jumped  up,  and  found  a  bit  of  paper 
with  a  key  wrapped  in  it,  and  with  writing  on 
the  inner  side,  in  a  hand  which  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  read. 

1 1  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  had  the  ghost  of  a 
suspicion  that  I  was  alone  at  sea  with  a  gang  of 
murderous  vagabonds  (excepting  one  only)  who 
would  stick  at  nothing.  I  had  got  on  very  well 
with  my  sailing-master  (the  worst  scoundrel  of 
the  lot),  and  better  still  with  his  English  mate. 
The  sailors,  being  all  foreigners,  I  had  very  little 
to  say  to.  They  did  their  work,  and  no  quarrels 
and  nothing  unpleasant  happened.  If  anybody 
had  told  me,  before  I  went  to  bed  on  the  night 
after  the  storm,  that  the  sailing-master  and  the 
crew  and  the  mate  (who  had  been  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  them  at  starting)  were  all  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  rob  me  of  the  money  I  had  on  board, 
and  then  to  drown  me  in  my  own  vessel  after- 
ward, I  should  have  laughed  in  his  face.  Just 
remember  that;  and  then  fancy  for  yourself  (for 
I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you)  what  I  must  have 
thought  when  I  opened  the  paper  round  the  key, 
and  read  what  I  now  copy  (from  the  mate's  writ, 
ing),  as  follows: 

"  'SiR — Stay  in  your  bed  till  you  hear  a  boat  shove  off 
from  the  starboard  side,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.     Your 
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money  is  stolen;  and  in  five  minutes'  time  the  yacht  will 
be  scuttled,  and  the  cabin  hatch  will  be  nailed  down  on 
you.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales;  and  the  sailing-master's 
notion  is  to  leave  proofs  afloat  that  the  vessel  has  found- 
ered with  ail  on  board.  It  was  his  doing,  to  begin  with, 
and  we  were  all  in  it.  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  not  to 
give  you  a  chance  for  your  life.  It's  a  bad  chance,  but 
I  can  do  no  more.  I  should  be  murdered  myself  if  I 
didn't  seem  to  go  with  the  rest.  The  key  of  your  cabin 
door  is  thrown  back  to  you,  inside  this.  Don't  be  alarmed 
when  you  hear  the  hammer  above.  I  shall  do  it,  and  I 
shall  have  short  nails  in  my  hand  as  well  as  long,  and 
use  the  short  ones  only.  Wait  till  you  hear  the  boat 
with  all  of  us  shove  off,  and  then  pry  up  the  cabin  hatch 
with  your  back.  The  vessel  will  float  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  holes  are  bored  in  her.  Slip  into  the  sea 
on  the  port  side,  and  keep  the  vessel  between  you  and  the 
boat.  You  will  find  plenty  of  loose  lumber,  wrenched 
away  on  purpose,  drifting  about  to  hold  on  by.  It's  a 
fine  night  and  a  smooth  sea,  and  there's  a  chance  that 
a  ship  may  pick  you  up  while  there's  life  left  in  you.  I 
can  do  no  more. — Yours  truly,  J.  M.' 

"As  I  came  to  those  last  words,  1  heard  the 
hammering  down  of  the  hatch  over  my  head.  I 
don't  suppose  I'm  more  of  a  coward  than  most 
people,  but  there  was  a  moment  wben  the  sweat 
poured  down  me  like  rain.  I  got  to  be  my  own 
man  again  before  the  hammering  was  done,  and 
found  myself  thinking  of  somebody  very  dear  to 
me  in  England.  I  said  to  myself:  'I'll  have  a 
try  for  my  life,  for  her  sake,  though  the  chances 
are  dead  against  me. ' 

' '  I  put  a  letter  from  that  person  I  have  men- 
tioned into  one  of  the  stoppered  bottles  of  my 
dressing-case,  along  with  the  mate's  warning, 
in  case  I  lived  to  see  him  again.  I  hung  this, 
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and  a  flask  of  whisky,  in  a  sling  round  my  neck; 
and,  after  first  dressing  myself  in  my  confusion, 
thought  better  of  it,  and  stripped  again,  for  swim- 
ming, to  my  shirt  and  drawers.  By  the  time  I 
had  done  that  the  hammering  was  over  and  there 
was  such  a  silence  that  I  could  hear  the  water 
bubbling  into  the  scuttled  vessel  amidships.  The 
next  noise  was  the  noise  of  the  boat  and  the  vil- 
lains in  her  (always  excepting  my  friend,  the 
mate)  shoving  off  from  the  starboard  side.  I 
waited  for  the  splash  of  the  oars  in  the  water, 
and  then  got  my  back  under  the  hatch.  The 
mate  had  kept  his  promise.  I  lifted  it  easily — 
crept  across  the  deck,  under  cover  of  the  bul- 
warks, on  all  fours — and  slipped  into  the  sea  on 
the  port  side.  Lots  of  things  were  floating  about. 
I  took  the  first  thing  I  came  to — a  hen-coop — and 
swam  away  with  it  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  keeping  the  yacht  between  me  and  the 
boat.  Having  got  that  distance,  I  was  seized 
with  a  shivering  fit,  and  I  stopped  (fearing  the 
cramp  next)  to  take  a  pull  at  my  flask.  When 
I  had  closed  the  flask  again,  I  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  back,  and  saw  the  yacht  in  the  act 
of  sinking.  In  a  minute  more  there  was  noth- 
ing between  me  and  the  boat  but  the  pieces  of 
wreck  that  had  been  purposely  thrown  out  to 
float.  The  moon  was  shining;  and,  if  they  had 
had  a  glass  in  the  boat,  I  believe  they  might 
have  seen  my  head,  though  I  carefully  kept  the 
hen-coop  between  me  and  them. 

"As  it  was,   they  laid  on  their  oars;  and  I 
heard  loud  voices  among  them  disputing.     After 
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what  seemed  an  age  to  me,  J  discovered  what 
the  dispute  was  about.  The  boat's  head  was 
suddenly  turned  my  way.  Some  cle  verer  scoun- 
drel than  the  rest  (the  sailing-master,  I  dare 
say)  had  evidently  persuaded  them  to  row  back 
over  the  place  where  the  yacht  had  gone  down, 
and  make  quite  sure  that  I  had  gone  down  with 
her. 

4 '  They  were  more  than  half-way  across  the 
distance  that  separated  us,  and  I  had  given  my- 
self up  for  lost,  when  I  heard  a  cry  from  one  of 
them,  and  saw  the  boat's  progress  suddenly 
checked.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  the  boat's 
head  was  turned  again;  and  they  rowed  straight 
away  from  me  like  men  rowing  for  their  lives. 

"I  looked  on  one  side  toward  the  land,  and 
saw  nothing.  I  looked  on  the  other  toward  the 
sea,  and  discovered  what  the  boat's  crew  had 
discovered  before  me  —  a  sail  in  the  distance, 
growing  steadily  brighter  and  bigger  in  the 
moonlight  the  longer  I  looked  at  it.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  more  the  vessel  was  within  hail 
of  me,  and  the  crew  had  got  me  on  board. 

"They  were  all  foreigners,  and  they  quite 
deafened  me  by  their  jabber.  I  tried  signs,  but 
before  I  could  make  them  understand  me  I  was 
seized  with  another  shivering  fit,  and  was  car- 
ried below.  The  vessel  held  on  her  course,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  I  was  in  no  condition  to  know 
anything  about  it.  Before  morning  I  was  in  a 
fever ;  and  from  that  time  I  can  remember  noth- 
ing clearly  till  I  came  to  my  senses  at  this  place, 
and  found  myself  under  the  care  of  a  Hungarian 
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merchant,  the  consignee  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
coasting  vessel  that  had  picked  me  up.  He 
speaks  English  as  well  or  better  than  I  do;  and 
he  has  treated  me  with  a  kindness  which  I  can 
find  no  words  to  praise.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  he  was  in  England  himself,  learning  busi- 
ness, and  he  says  he  has  remembrances  of  our 
country  which  make  his  heart  warm  toward  an 
Englishman.  He  has  fitted  me  out  with  clothes, 
and  has  lent  me  the  money  to  travel  with,  as 
soon  as  the  doctor  allows  me  to  start  for  home. 
Supposing  I  don't  get  a  relapse,  I  shall  be  fit 
to  travel  in  a  week's  time  from  this.  If  I  can 
catch  the  mail  at  Trieste,  and  stand  the  fatigue, 
I  shall  be  back  again  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  most  after  you  get  my  letter. 
You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  terribly  long 
letter.  But  I  can't  help  that.  I  seem  to  have 
lost  my  old  knack  at  putting  things  short,  and 
finishing  on  the  first  page.  However,  I  am  near 
the  end  now ;  for  I  have  nothing  left  to  mention 
but  the  reason  why  I  write  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me,  instead  of  waiting  till  I  get  home, 
and  telling  it  all  by  word  of  mouth. 

"I  fancy  my  head  is  still  muddled  by  my  ill- 
ness. At  any  rate,  it  only  struck  me  this  morn- 
ing that  there  is  barely  a  chance  of  some  ves- 
sel having  passed  the  place  where  the  yacht 
foundered,  and  having  picked  up  the  furniture, 
and  other  things  wrenched  out  of  her  and  left  to 
float.  Some  false  report  of  my  being  drowned 
may,  in  that  case,  have  reached  England.  If 
this  has  happened  (which  I  hope  to  God  may  be 
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ari  unfounded  fear  on  my  part),  go  directly  to 
Major  Milroy  at  the  cottage.  Show  him  this 
letter — I  have  written  it  quite  as  much  for  his 
eye  as  for  yours — and  then  give  him  the  inclosed 
note,  and  ask  him  if  he  doesn't  think  the  circum- 
stances justify  me  in  hoping  he  will  send  it  to 
Miss  Milroy.  I  can't  explain  why  I  don't  write 
directly  to  the  major,  or  to  Miss  Milroy,  instead 
of  to  you.  I  can  only  say  there  are  considera- 
tions I  am  bound  in  honor  to  respect,  which 
oblige  me  to  act  in  this  roundabout  way. 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  answer  this,  for  I  shall 
be  on  my  way  home,  I  hope,  long  before  your 
letter  could  reach  me  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  lose  a  moment 
in  going  to  Major  Milroy.  Go,  on  second 
thoughts,  whether  the  loss  of  the  yacht  is 
known  in  England  or  not. 

"  Yours  truly,  ALLAN  ARMADALE." 

"I  looked  up  when  I  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  letter,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  Bash- 
wood  had  left  his  chair  and  had  placed  himself 
opposite  to  me.  He  was  intently  studying  my 
face,  with  the  inquiring  expression  of  a  man 
who  was  trying  to  read  my  thoughts.  His  eyes 
fell  guiltily  when  they  met  mine,  and  he  shrank 
away  to  his  chair.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  I 
was  really  married  to  Armadale,  was  he  trying 
to  discover  whether  the  news  of  Armadale's 
rescue  from  the  sea  was  good  news  or  bad  news 
in  my  estimation?  It  was  no  time  then  for  en- 
tering into  explanations  with  him.  The  first 
Vol.  9— P 
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thing  to  be  done  was  to  communicate  instantly 
with  the  doctor.  I  called  Bashwood  back  to  me 
and  gave  hirn  my  hand. 

"  'You  have  done  me  a  service,'  I  said,  'which 
makes  us  closer  friends  than  ever.  I  shall  say 
more  about  this,  and  about  other  matters  of  some 
interest  to  both  of  us,  later  in  the  day.  I  want 
you  now  to  lend  me  Mr.  Armadale's  letter  (which 
I  promise  to  bring  back)  and  to  wait  here  till  I  re- 
turn. Will  you  do  that  for  me,  Mr.  Bashwood?' 

"He  would  do  anything  I  asked  him,  he  said. 
I  went  into  the  bedroom  and  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl. 

"  'Let  me  be  quite  sure  of  the  facts  before  I 
leave  you,'  I  resumed,  when  I  was  ready  to  go 
out.  '  You  have  not  shown  this  letter  to  anybody 
but  me?' 

"  'Not  a  living  soul  has  seen  it  but  our  two 
selves.' 

"  'What  have  you  done  with  the  note  inclosed 
to  Miss  Milroy?' 

"He  produced  it  from  his  pocket,  I  ran  it 
over  rapidly — saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
of  the  slightest  importance — and  put  it  in  the 
fire  on  the  spot.  That  done,  I  left  Bashwood  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  went  to  the  Sanitarium, 
with  Armadale's  letter  in  my  hand. 

"The  doctor  had  gone  out,  and  the  servant 
was  unable  to  say  positively  at  what  time  he 
would  be  back,  I  went  into  his  study,  and 
wrote  a  line  preparing  him  for  the  news  I 
had  brought  with  me,  which  I  sealed  up,  with 
Armadale's  letter,  in  an  envelope,  to  await  his 
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return.     Having  told  the  servant  I  would  call 
again  in  an  hour,  I  left  the  place. 

"It  was  useless  to  go  back  to  my  lodgings  and 
speak  to  Bash  wood,  until  I  knew  first  what  the 
doctor  meant  to  do.  I  walked  about  the  neigh- 
borhood, up  and  down  new  streets  and  crescents 
and  squares,  with  a  kind  of  dull,  numbed  feel- 
ing in  me,  which  prevented  not  only  all  volun- 
tary exercise  of  thought,  but  all  sensation  of 
bodily  fatigue.  I  remembered  the  same  feeling 
overpowering  me,  years  ago,  on  the  morning 
when  the  people  of  the  prison  came  to  take 
me  into  court  to  be  tried  for  my  life.  All  that 
frightful  scene  came  back  again  to  my  mind  in 
the  strangest  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  a  scene 
in  which  some  other  person  had  figured.  Once 
or  twice  I  wondered,  in  a  heavy,  senseless  way, 
why  they  had  not  hanged  me! 

"When  I  went  back  to  the  Sanitarium,  I  was 
informed  that  the  doctor  had  returned  half  an 
hour  since,  and  that  he  was  in  his  own  room 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  me. 

"I  went  into  the  study,  and  found  him  sitting 
close  by  the  fire  with  his  head  down  and  his 
hands  on  his  knees.  On  the  table  near  him,  be- 
side Armad ale's  letter  and  my  note,  I  saw,  in 
the  little  circle  of  light,  thrown  by  the  reading- 
lamp,  an  open  railway  guide.  Was  he  meditat- 
ing flight?  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  his 
face,  when  he  looked  up  at  me,  what  he  was 
meditating,  or  how  the  shock  had  struck  him 
when  he  first  discovered  that  Armadale  was  a 
living  man. 
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"  'Take  a  seat  near  the  fire,'  he  said.  'It's 
very  raw  and  cold  to-day.' 

"I  took  a  chair  in  silence.  In  silence,  on  his 
side,  the  doctor  sat  rubbing  his  knees  before  the 
fire. 

"  'Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me?'  I  asked. 

"He  rose,  and  suddenly  removed  the  shade 
from  the  reading-lamp,  so  that  the  light  fell  on 
my  face. 

' '  '  You  are  not  looking  well, '  he  said.  '  What's 
the  matter?' 

"  'My  head  feels  dull,  and  my  eyes  are  heavy 
and  hot,'  I  replied.  'The  weather,  I  suppose.' 

"It  was  strange  how  we  both  got  further  and 
further  from  the  one  vitally  important  subject 
which  we  had  both  come  together  to  discuss ! 

"  'I  think  a  cup  of  tea  would  do  you  good,' 
remarked  the  doctor. 

"I  accepted  his  suggestion;  and  he  ordered 
the  tea.  "While  it  was  coming,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  I  sat  by  the  fire,  and 
not  a  word  passed  between  us  on  either  side. 

"The  tea  revived  me;  and  the  doctor  noticed 
a  change  for  the  better  in  my  face.  He  sat  down 
opposite  to  me  at  the  table,  and  spoke  out  at  last. 

"  'If  I  had  ten  thousand  pounds  at  this  mo- 
ment,' he  began,  'I  would  give  the  whole  of  it 
never  to  have  compromised  myself  in  your  des- 
perate speculation  on  Mr.  Armadale's  death ! ' 

"He  said  those  words  with  an  abruptness,  al- 
most with  a  violence,  which  was  strangely  un- 
characteristic of  his  ordinary  manner.  Was  he 
frightened  himself,  or  was  he  trying  to  frighten 
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me?  I  determined  to  make  him  explain  himself 
at  the  outset,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  'Wait 
a  moment,  doctor,'  I  said.  'Do  you  hold  me 
responsible  for  what  has  happened?' 

"  'Certainly  not,'  he  replied,  stiffly.  'Neither 
you  nor  anybody  could  have  foreseen  what  has 
happened.  When  I  say  I  would  give  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  out  of  this  business,  I  am 
blaming  nobody  but  myself.  And  when  I  tell 
you  next  that  I,  for  one,  won't  allow  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's  resurrection  from  the  sea  to  be  the  ruin  of 
me  without  a  fight  for  it,  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
madam,  one  of  the  plainest  truths  I  ever  told  to 
man  or  woman  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
Don't  suppose  I  am  invidiously  separating  my 
interests  from  yours  in  the  common  danger  that 
now  threatens  us  both.  I  simply  indicate  the 
difference  in  the  risk  that  we  have  respectively 
run.  You  have  not  sunk  the  whole  of  your  re- 
sources in  establishing  a  Sanitarium;  and  you 
have  not  made  a  false  declaration  before  a  magis- 
trate, which  is  punishable  as  perjury  by  the  law.' 

"I  interrupted  him  agam.  His  selfishness  did 
me  more  good  than  his  tea :  it  roused  my  temper 
effectually.  'Suppose  we  let  your  risk  and  my 
risk  alone,  and  come  to  the  point, '  I  said.  'What 
do  you  mean  by  making  a  fight  for  it?  I  see  a 
railway  guide  on  your  table.  Does  making 
a  fight  for  it  mean — running  away?' 

t '  '  Running  away  ? '  repeated  the  doctor.  '  You 
appear  to  forget  that  every  farthing  I  have  in 
the  world  is  embarked  in  this  establishment. ' 

"  'You  stop  here,  then?'  I  said. 
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"  'Unquestionably! ' 

"  'And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  when  Mr. 
Armadale  comes  to  England?' 

"A  solitary  fly,  the  last  of  his  race  whom  the 
winter  had  spared,  was  buzzing  feebly  about  the 
doctor's  face.  He  caught  it  before  he  answered 
me,  and  held  it  out  across  the  table  in  his  closed 
hand. 

"  'If  this  fly's  name  was  Armadale,'  he  said, 
'and  if  you  had  got  him  as  I  have  got  him  now, 
what  would  you  do?' 

"His  eyes,  fixed  on  my  face  up  to  this  time, 
turned  significantly,  as  he  ended  this  question, 
to  my  widow's  dress.  I,  too,  looked  nt  it  when 
he  looked.  A  thrill  of  the  old  deadly  hatred 
and  the  old  deadly  determination  ran  through 
me  again. 

"  'I  should  kill  him,'  I  said. 

"The  doctor  started  to  his  feet  (with  the  fly 
still  in  his  hand),  and  looked  at  me — a  little  too 
theatrically — with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
horror. 

"  'Kill  him!'  repeated  the  doctor,  in  a  par- 
oxysm cf  virtuous  alarm.  'Violence — murder- 
ous violence — in  My  Sanitarium !  You  take  my 
breath  away ! ' 

"I  caught  his  eye  while  he  was  expressing 
himself  in  this  elaborately  indignant  manner, 
scrutinizing  me  with  a  searching  curiosity  which 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  little  at  variance 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  language  and  the 
warmth  of  his  tone.  He  laughed  uneasily  when 
our  eyes  met,  and  recovered  his  smoothly  confi- 
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dential  manner  in  the  instant  that  elapsed  before 
he  spoke  again. 

"  4I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,'  he  said.  'I 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  take  a  lady 
too  literally  at  her  word.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you,  however,  that  the  circumstances  are  too 
serious  for  anything  in  the  nature  of — let  us 
say,  an  exaggeration  or  a  joke.  You  shall  hear 
what  I  propose,  without  further  preface.'  He 
paused,  and  resumed  his  figurative  use  of  the 
fly  imprisoned  in  his  hand.  'Here  is  Mr.  Arma- 
dale.  I  can  let  him  out,  or  keep  him  in,  just  as 
I  please — and  he  knows  it.  I  say  to  him, J  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  facetiously  addressing  the  fly, 
*  "Give  me  proper  security,  Mr.  Armadale,  that 
no  proceedings  of  any  sort  shall  be  taken  against 
either  this  lady  or  myself,  and  I  will  let  you  out 
of  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  Refuse — and,  be  the 
risk  what  it  may,  I  will  keep  you  in."  Can  you 
doubt,  my  dear  madam,  what  Mr.  Armadale's 
answer  is,  sooner  or  later,  certain  to  be?  Can 
you  doubt, '  said  the  doctor,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  letting  the  fly  go,  'that  it  will  end  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  in  this  way?' 

11  'I  won't  say  at  present,'  I  answered,  'whether 
I  doubt  or  not.  Let  me  make  sure  that  I  under- 
stand you  first.  You  propose,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, to  shut  the  doors  of  this  place  on  Mr.  Ar- 
madale, and  not  to  let  him  out  again  until  he 
has  agreed  to  the  terms  which  it  is  our  interest 
to  impose  on  him?  May  I  ask,  in  that  case,  how 
you  mean  to  make  him  walk  into  the  trap  that 
you  have  set  for  him  here?' 
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"  'I  propose,'  said  the  doctor,  with  his  hand 
on  the  railway  guide,  *  ascertaining  first  at  what 
time  during  every  evening  of  this  month  the 
tidal  trains  from  Dover  and  Folkestone  reach  the 
London  Bridge  terminus.  And  I  propose,  next, 
posting  a  person  whom  Mr.  Armadale  knows, 
and  whom  you  and  I  can  trust,  to  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  trains,  and  to  meet  our  man  at  the 
moment  when  he  steps  out  of  the  railway  car- 
riage. ' 

"  'Have  you  thought,'  I  inquired,  'of  who  the 
person  is  to  be?' 

"  'I  have  thought,'  said  the  doctor,  taking  up 
Armadale's  letter,  'of  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed.' 

"The  answer  startled  me.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  and  Bash  wood  knew  one  another?  I  put 
the  question  immediately. 

"  'Until  to-day  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
the  gentleman's  name,'  said  the  doctor.  'I  have 
simply  pursued  the  inductive  process  of  reason- 
ing, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  immortal 
Bacon.  How  does  this  very  important  letter 
come  into  your  possession?  I  can't  insult  you 
by  supposing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  come  to  you  with  the  leave  and 
license  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Consequently,  that  person  is  in  your  confidence. 
Consequently,  he  is  the  first  person  I  think  of. 
You  see  the  process?  Very  good.  Permit  me  a 
question  or  two,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bashwood, 
before  we  go  on  any  further. ' 

"The  doctor's  questions  went  as  straight  to 
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the  point  as  usual.  My  answers  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Bash  wood  stood  toward  Armadale  in 
the  relation  of  steward;  that  he  had  received  the 
letter  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  that  morning,  and  had 
brought  it  straight  to  me  by  the  first  train ;  that 
he  had  not  shown  it,  or  spoken  of  it  before  leav- 
ing, to  Major  Milroy  or  to  any  one  else;  that  I 
had  not  obtained  this  service  at  his  hands  by 
trusting  him  with  my  secret;  that  I  had  commu- 
nicated with  him  in  the  character  of  Armadale's 
widow ;  that  he  had  suppressed  the  letter,  under 
those  circumstances,  solely  in  obedience  to  a 
general  caution  I  had  given  him  to  keep  his  own 
counsel,  if  anything  strange  happened  at  Thorpe 
Ambrose,  until  he  had  first  consulted  me;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  reason  why  he  had  done  as  I  told 
him  in  this  matter,  was  that  in  this  matter,  and 
in  all  others,  Mr.  Bashwood  was  blindly  devoted 
to  my  interests. 

"At  that  point  in  the  interrogatory,  the  doc- 
tor's eyes  began  to  look  at  me  distrustfully  be- 
hind the  doctor's  spectacles. 

"  'What  is  the  secret  of  this  blind  devotion  of 
Mr.  Bashwood's  to  your  interests?'  he  asked. 

"I  hesitated  for  a  moment — in  pity  to  Bash- 
wood,  not  in  pity  to  myself.  'If  you  must 
know,'  I  answered,  'Mr.  Bashwood  is  in  love 
with  me.' 

'  'Ay!  ay!'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  an  air 
of  relief.  'I  begin  to  understand  now.  Is  he  a 
young  man?' 

"  'He  is  an  old  man.' 

"The  doctor  laid  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
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and  chuckled  softly.  'Better  and  better!'  he 
said.  'Here  is  the  very  man  we  want,  Who  so 
fit  as  Mr.  Armadale's  steward  to  meet  Mr.  Ar- 
madale on  his  return  to  London?  And  who  so 
capable  of  influencing  Mr.  Bashwood  in  the 
proper  way  as  the  charming  object  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  admiration?' 

"There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Bashwood  was 
the  man  to  serve  the  doctor's  purpose,  and  that 
my  influence  was  to  be  trusted  to  make  him 
serve  it.  The  difficulty  was  not  here:  the  diffi- 
culty was  in  the  unanswered  question  that  I  had 
put  to  the  doctor  a  minute  since.  I  put  it  to 
him  again. 

"  'Suppose  Mr.  Armadale's  steward  meets  his 
employer  at  the  terminus, '  I  said.  'May  I  ask 
once  more  how  Mr.  Armadale  is  to  be  persuaded 
to  come  here?' 

"  'Don't  think  me  ungallant,'  rejoined  the 
doctor  in  his  gentlest  manner,  'if  I  ask,  on  my 
side,  how  are  men  persuaded  to  do  nine- tenths  of 
the  foolish  acts  of  their  lives?  They  are  per- 
suaded by  your  charming  sex.  The  weak  side 
of  every  man  is  the  woman's  side  of  him.  We 
have  only  to  discover  the  woman's  side  of  Mr. 
Armadale,  to  tickle  him  on  it  gently,  and  to  lead 
him  our  way  with  a  silken  string.  I  observe 
here,'  pursued  the  doctor,  opening  Armadale's 
letter,  'a  reference  to  a  certain  young  lady, 
which  looks  promising.  Where  is  the  note  that 
Mr.  Armadale  speaks  of  as  addressed  to  Miss 
Milroy?' 

"Instead  of  answering  him,  I  started,  in  a 
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sudden  burst  of  excitement,  to  my  feet.  The  in- 
stant he  mentioned  Miss  Milroy's  name  all  that 
I  had  heard  from  Bashwood  of  her  illness,  and 
of  the  cause  of  it,  rushed  back  into  my  memory. 
I  saw  the  means  of  decoying  Armadale  into  the 
Sanitarium  as  plainly  as  I  saw  the  doctor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  wondering  at  the  extraor- 
dinary change  in  me.  What  a  luxury  it  was  to 
make  Miss  Milroy  serve  my  interests  at  last ! 

"  'Nevermind  the  note,'  I  said.  'It's  burned, 
for  fear  of  accidents.  I  can  tell  you  all  (and 
more)  than  the  note  could  have  told  you.  Miss 
Milroy  cuts  the  knot!  Miss  Milroy  ends  the 
difficulty!  She  is  privately  engaged  to  him. 
She  has  heard  the  false  report  of  his  death ;  and 
she  has  been  seriously  ill  at  Thorpe  Ambrose 
ever  since.  "When  Bashwood  meets  him  at  the 
station,  the  very  first  question  he  is  certain  to 
ask—' 

"'I  see!'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  anticipating 
me.  'Mr.  Bashwood  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
help  the  truth  with  a  touch  of  fiction.  When  he 
tells  his  master  that  the  false  report  has  reached 
Miss  Milroy,  he  has  only  to  add  that  the  shock 
has  affected  her  head,  and  that  she  is  here  under 
medical  care.  Perfect!  perfect!  We  shall  have 
him  at  the  Sanitarium  as  fast  as  the  fastest  cab- 
horse  in  London  can  bring  him  to  us.  And 
mind!  no  risk — no  necessity  for  trusting  other 
people.  This  is  not  a  mad-house;  this  is  not  a 
licensed  establishment;  no  doctors'  certificates 
are  necessary  here!  My  dear  lady,  I  congratu- 
late you;  I  congratulate  myself.  Permit  me  to 
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hand  you  the  railway  guide,  with  my  best  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Bash  wood,  and  with  the  page 
turned  down  for  him,  as  an  additional  attention, 
at  the  right  place. ' 

"Remembering  how  long  I  had  kept  Bash- 
wood  waiting  for  me,  I  took  the  book  at  once, 
and  wished  the  doctor  good-evening  without 
further  ceremony.  As  he  politely  opened  the 
door  for  me,  he  reverted,  without  the  slightest 
necessity  for  doing  so,  and  without  a  word  from 
me  to  lead  to  it,  to  the  outburst  of  virtuous 
alarm  which  had  escaped  him  at  the  earlier  part 
of  our  interview. 

"  'I  do  hope,'  he  said,  'that  you  will  kindly 
forget  and  forgive  my  extraordinary  want  of  tact 
and  perception  when— in  short,  when  I  caught 
the  fly.  I  positively  blush  at  my  own  stupidity 
in  putting  a  literal  interpretation  on  a  lady's 
little  joke!  Violence  in  My  Sanitarium!'  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  with  his  eyes  once  more 
fixed  attentively  on  my  face — 'violence  in  this 
enlightened  nineteenth  century !  Was  there  ever 
anything  so  ridiculous?  Do  fasten  your  cloak 
before  you  go  out,  it  is  so  cold  and  raw !  Shall 
I  escort  you?  Shall  I  send  my  servant?  Ah, 
you  were  always  independent!  always,  if  I  may 
say  so,  a  host  in  yourself !  May  I  call  to-morrow 
morning,  and  hear  what  you  have  settled  with 
Mr.  Bash  wood?' 

"I  said  yes,  and  got  away  from  him  at  last. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  I  was  back  at  my 
lodgings,  and  was  informed  by  the  servant  that 
'the  elderly  gentleman'  was  still  waiting  for  me. 
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"I  have  not  got  the  heart  or  the  patience — I 
hardly  know  which — to  waste  many  words  on 
what  passed  between  me  and  Bash  wood.  It  was 
so  easy,  so  degradingly  easy,  to  pull  the  strings 
of  the  poor  old  puppet  in  any  way  I  pleased !  I 
met  none  of  the  difficulties  which  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  meet  in  the  case  of  a  younger 
man,  or  of  a  man  less  infatuated  with  admira- 
tion for  me.  I  left  the  allusions  to  Miss  Milroy 
in  Armadale's  letter,  which  had  naturally  puz- 
zled him,  to  be  explained  at  a  future  time.  I 
never  even  troubled  myself  to  invent  a  plausible 
reason  for  wishing  him  to  meet  Armadale  at  the 
terminus,  and  to  entrap  him  by  a  stratagem  into 
the  doctor's  Sanitarium.  All  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  do  was  to  refer  to  what  I  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Bashwood,  on  my  arrival  in  London, 
and  to  what  I  had  afterward  said  to  him,  when 
he  came  to  answer  my  letter  personally  at  the 
hotel. 

"  'You  know  already,'  I  said,  'that  my  mar- 
riage has  not  been  a  happy  one.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions  from  that;  and  don't  press  me 
to  tell  you  whether  the  news  of  Mr.  Armadale's 
rescue  from  the  sea  is,  or  is  not,  the  welcome 
news  that  it  ought  to  be  to  his  wife!'  That  was 
enough  to  put  his  withered  old  face  in  a  glow, 
and  to  set  his  withered  old  hopes  growing  again. 
I  had  only  to  add,  'If  you  will  do  what  I  ask  you 
to  do,  no  matter  how  incomprehensible  and  how 
mysterious  my  request  may  seem  to  be;  and  if 
you  will  accept  my  assurances  that  you  shall  run 
no  risk  yourself,  and  that  you  shall  receive  the 
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proper  explanations  at  the  proper  time,  you  will 
have  such  a  claim  on  my  gratitude  and  my 
regard  as  no  man  living  has  ever  had  yet!' 
I  had  only  to  say  those  words,  and  to  point 
them  by  a  look  and  a  stolen  pressure  of  his 
hand,  and  I  had  him  at  my  feet,  blindly  eager 
to  obey  me.  If  he  could  have  seen  what  I 
thought  of  myself;  but  that  doesn't  matter:  he 
saw  nothing. 

"Hours  have  passed  since  I  sent  him  away 
(pledged  to  secrecy,  possessed  of  his  instructions, 
and  provided  with  his  time-table)  to  the  hotel 
near  the  terminus,  at  which  he  is  to  stay  till  Ar- 
madale  appears  on  the  railway  platform.  The 
excitement  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  has 
all  worn  off;  and  the  dull,  numbed  sensation  has 
got  me  again.  Are  my  energies  wearing  out,  I 
wonder,  just  at  the  time  when  I  most  want 
them?  Or  is  some  foreshadowing  of  disaster 
creeping  over  me  which  I  don't  yet  under- 
stand? 

"I  might  be  in  a  humor  to  sit  here  for  some 
time  longer,  thinking  thoughts  like  these,  and 
letting  them  find  their  way  into  words  at  their 
own  will  and  pleasure,  if  my  Diary  would  only 
let  me.  But  my  idle  pen  has  been  busy  enough 
to 'make  its  way  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  I 
have  reached  the  last  morsel  of  space  left  on  the 
last  page;  and  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  must 
close  the  book  this  time  for  good  and  all,  when  I 
close  it  to-night. 

"Good- by,  my  old  friend  and  companion  of 
many  a  miserable  day !  Having  nothing  else  to 
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be  fond  of,  I  half  suspect  myself  of  having  been 
unreasonably  fond  of  you. 
"What  a  fool  I  am!" 

THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 


BOOK  THE  LAST. 
CHAPTER  I. 

AT   THE   TERMINUS. 

ON  the  night  of  the  2d  of  December,  Mr. 
Bashwood  took  up  his  post  of  observation  at  the 
terminus  of  the  South-eastern  Railway  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  an  earlier  date,  by  six  days, 
than  the  date  which  Allan  had  himself  fixed  for 
his  retur.n.  But  the  doctor,  taking  counsel  of 
his  medical  experience,  had  considered  it  just 
probable  that  "Mr.  Armadale  might  be  perverse 
enough,  at  his  enviable  age,  to  recover  sooner 
than  his  medical  advisers  might  have  antici- 
pated. "  For  caution's  sake,  therefore,  Mr. 
Bashwood  was  instructed  to  begin  watching 
the  arrival  of  the  tidal  trains  on  the  day  after  he 
had  received  his  employer's  letter. 

From  the  2d  to  the  7th  of  December,  the  stew- 
ard waited  punctually  on  the  platform,  saw  the 
trains  come  in,  and  satisfied  himself,  evening 
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after  evening,  that  the  travelers  were  all  stran- 
gers to  him.  From  the  2d  to  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, Miss  Gwilt  (to  return  to  the  name  under 
which  she  is  best  known  in  these  pages)  received 
his  daily  report,  sometimes  delivered  personally, 
sometimes  sent  by  letter.  The  doctor,  to  whom 
the  reports  were  communicated,  received  them 
in  his  turn  with  unabated  confidence  in  the  pre- 
cautions that  had  been  adopted  up  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th.  On  that  date  the  irritation  of 
continued  suspense  had  produced  a  change  for 
the  worse  in  Miss  Gwilt's  variable  temper,  which 
was  perceptible  to  every  one  about  her,  and 
which,  strangely  enough,  was  reflected  by  an 
equally  marked  change  in  the  doctor's  manner 
when  he  came  to  pay  his  usual  visit.  By  a  coin- 
cidence so  extraordinary  that  his  enemies  might 
have  suspected  it  of  not  being  a  coincidence  at 
all,  the  morning  on  which  Miss  Gwilt  lost  her 
patience  proved  to  be  also  the  morning  on  which 
the  doctor  lost  his  confidence  for  the  first  time. 

"No  news,  of  course,"  he  said,  sitting  down 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  *  *  Well !  well !" 

Miss  Gwilt  looked  up  at  him  irritably  from 
her  work. 

"You  seem  strangely  depressed  this  morning," 
she  said.  "What  are  you  afraid  of  now?" 

"The  imputation  of  being  afraid,  madam," 
answered  the  doctor,  solemnly,  "is  not  an  impu- 
tation to  cast  rashly  on  any  man — even  when  he 
belongs  to  such  an  essentially  peaceful  profession 
as  mine.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  (as  you  more 
correctly  put  it  in  the  first  instance)  strangely 
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depressed.  My  nature  is,  as  you  know,  natu- 
rally sanguine,  and  I  only  see  to-day  what  but 
for  my  habitual  hopefulness  I  might  have  seen, 
and  ought  to  have  seen,  a  week  since." 

Miss  Gwilt  impatiently  threw  down  her  work. 
"If  words  cost 'money,"  she  said,  "the  luxury  of 
talking  would  be  rather  an  expensive  luxury  in 
your  case!" 

"Which  I  might  have  seen,  and  ought  to  have 
seen,"  reiterated  the  doctor,  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  interruption,  "a  week 
since.  To  put  it  plainly,  I  feel  by  no  means  so 
certain  as  I  did  that  Mr.  Armadale  will  consent, 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  terms  which  it  is  my 
interest  (and  in  a  minor  degree  yours)  to  impose 
on  him.  Observe !  I  don't  question  our  entrap- 
ping him  successfully  into  the  Sanitarium:  I 
only  doubt  whether  he  will  prove  quite  as  man- 
ageable as  I  originally  anticipated  when  we  have 
got  him  there.  Say,"  remarked  the  doctor,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  fixing  them  in 
steady  inquiry  on  Miss  Gwilt — "say  that  he  is 
bold,  obstinate,  what  you  please ;  and  that  he  holds 
out — holds  out  for  weeks  together,  for  months  to- 
gether, as  men  in  similar  situations  to  his  have 
held  out  before  him.  What  follows?  The  risk  of 
keeping  him  forcibly  in  concealment — of  suppress- 
ing him,  if  I  may  so  express  myself — increases  at 
compound  interest,  and  becomes  Enormous !  My 
house  is  at  this  moment  virtually  ready  for  pa- 
tients. Patients  may  present  themselves  in  a 
week's  time.  Patients  may  communicate  with 
Mr.  Armadale,  or  Mr.  Armadale  may  communi- 
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cate  with  patients.  A  note  may  be  smuggled  out 
of  the  house,  and  may  reach  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  unlicensed 
establishment  like  mine,  those  gentlemen — no! 
those  chartered  despots  in  a  land  of  liberty — 
have  only  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  an 
order,  and  to  enter  (by  heavens,  to  enter  My 
Sanitarium!)  and  search  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom  at  a  moment's  notice!  I  don't  wish  to 
despond;  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  you;  I  don't 
pretend  to  say  that  the  means  we  are  taking  to 
secure  your  own  safety  are  any  other  tbau  tbe 
best  means  at  our  disposal.  All  I  ask  you  to  do 
is  to  imagine  the  Commissioners  in  the  house — 
and  then  to  conceive  the  consequences.  The 
consequences!"  repeated  the  doctor,  getting 
sternly  on  his  feet,  and  taking  up  his  hat  as  if 
he  meant  to  leave  the  room. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  say?"  asked 
Miss  Gwilt. 

"Have  you  any  remarks,"  rejoined  the  doctor, 
"to  offer  on  your  side?" 

He  stood,  hat  in  hand,  waiting.  For  a  full 
minute  the  two  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

Miss  Gwilt  spoke  first. 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly recovering  her  composure. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  the  doctor, 
with  his  hand  to  his  ear.  "What  did  you  say?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"If  you  happened  to  catch  another  fly  this 
morning,"  said  Miss  Gwilt,  with  a  bitterly  sar- 
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castic  emphasis  on  the  words,  "I  might  be  capa- 
ble of  shocking  you  by  another  'little  joke.'  ' 

The  doctor  held  up  both  hands,  in  polite  dep- 
recation, and  looked  as  if  he  was  beginning  to 
recover  his  good  humor  again. 

"Hard,"  he  murmured,  gently,  "not  to  have 
forgiven  me  that  unlucky  blunder  of  mine,  even 
yet!" 

"What  else  have  you  to  say?  I  am  waiting 
for  you,"  said  Miss  Gvvilt.  She  turned  her  chair 
to  the  window  scornfully,  and  took  up  her  work 
again,  as  she  spoke. 

The  doctor  came  behind  her,  and  put  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"I  have  a  question  to  ask,  in  the  first  place," 
he  said;  "and  a  measure  of  necessary  precaution 
to  suggest,  in  the  second.  If  you  will  honor  me 
with  your  attention,  I  will  put  the  question 
first." 

"I  am  listening." 

"You  know  that  Mr.  Armadale  is  alive,"  pur- 
sued the  doctor,  "and  you  know  that  he  is  com- 
ing back  to  England.  Why  do  you  continue  to 
wear  your  widow's  dress?" 

She  answered  him  without  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion, steadily  going  on  with  her  work. 

"Because  I  am  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  like 
you.  I  mean  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
to  the  very  last.  Mr.  Armadale  may  die  yet,  on 
his  way  home." 

"And  suppose  he  gets  home  alive  —  what 
then?" 

"Then  there  is  another  chance  still  left." 
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"What  is  it,  pray?" 
"He  may  die  in  your  Sanitarium." 
'* Madam!"  remonstrated  the  doctor,  in  the 
deep  bass  which  he  reserved  for  his  outbursts  of 
virtuous  indignation.  "Wait!  you  spoke  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents,"  he  resumed,  gliding  back 
into  his  softer  conversational  tones.  "Yes!  yes! 
of  course.  I  understand  you  this  time.  Even 
the  healing  art  is  at  the  mercy  of  accidents; 
even  such  a  Sanitarium  as  mine  is  liable  to  be 
surprised  by  Death.  Just  so!  just  so!"  said  the 
doctor,  conceding  the  question  with  the  utmost 
impartiality.  "There  is  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, I  admit— if  you  choose  to  trust  to  it. 
Mind!  I  say  emphatically,  if  you  choose  to 
trust  to  it." 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence — silence 
so  profound  that  nothing  was  audible  in  the 
room  but  the  rapid  click  of  Miss  Gwilt's  needle 
through  her  work. 

"Go  on,"  she  said;  "you  haven't  done  yet." 
"True!"  said  the  doctor.  "Having  put  my 
question,  I  have  my  measure  of  precaution  to 
impress  on  you  next.  You  will  see,  my  dear 
madam,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  on  my  side.  Reflection  has 
convinced  me  that  you  and  I  are  not  (logically 
speaking)  so  conveniently  situated  as  we  might 
be  in  case  of  emergency.  Cabs  are,  as  yet,  rare 
in  this  rapidly  improving  neighborhood.  I  am 
twenty  minutes'  walk  from  you;  you  are  twenty 
minutes'  walk  from  me.  I  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Armadale's  character;  you  know  it  well.  It 
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might  be  necessary — vitally  necessary — to  appeal 
to  your  superior  knowledge  of  him  at  a  moment's 
notice.  And  how  am  I  to  do  that  unless  we  are 
within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  under  the  same 
roof?  In  both  our  interests,  I  beg  to  invite  you, 
my  dear  madam,  to  become  for  a  limited  period 
an  inmate  of  My  Sanitarium." 

Miss  G wilt's  rapid  needle  suddenly  stopped. 
"I  understand  you,"  she  said  again,  as  quietly 
as  before. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
another  attack  of  deafness,  and  with  his  hand 
once  more  at  his  ear. 

She  laughed  to  herself— a  low,  terrible  laugh, 
which  startled  even  the  doctor  into  taking  his 
hand  off  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"An  inmate  of  your  Sanitarium?"  she  re- 
peated. "You  consult  appearances  in  every- 
thing else;  do  you  propose  to  consult  appear- 
ances in  receiving  me  into  your  house?" 

"Most  assuredly!"  replied  the  doctor,  with 
enthusiasm.  "I  am  surprised  at  your  asking 
me  the  question !  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  of 
any  eminence  in  my  profession  who  set  appear- 
ances at  defiance?  If  you  honor  me  by  accept- 
ing my  invitation,  you  enter  My  Sanitarium  in 
the  most  unimpeachable  of  all  possible  charac- 
ters— in  the  character  of  a  Patient." 

"When  do  you  want  my  answer?" 

"Can  you  decide  to-day?" 

"No." 

"To-morrow?" 
'Yes.     Have  you  anything  more  to  say?" 


U' 
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"Nothing  more." 

"Leave  me,  then.  1  don't  keep  up  appear- 
ances. I  wish  to  be  alone,  and  I  say  so.  Good- 
morning." 

"Oh,  the  sex!  the  sex!"  said  the  doctor,  with 
his  excellent  temper  in  perfect  working  order 
again.  "So  delightfully  impulsive!  so  charm- 
ingly reckless  of  what  they  say  or  how  they  say 
it!  'Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease,  uncer- 
tain, coy,  and  hard  to  please!'  There!  there! 
there!  Good-morning!" 

Miss  Gwilt  rose  and  looked  after  him  con- 
temptuously from  the  window,  when  the  street 
door  had  closed,  and  he  had  left  the  house. 

"Ar  mad  ale  himself  drove  me  to  it  the  first 
time,"  she  said.  "Manuel  drove  me  to  it  the 
second  time. — You  cowardly  scoundrel!  shall  I 
let  you  drive  me  to  it  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
last?" 

She  turned  from  the  window,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  her  widow's  dress  in  the  glass. 

The  hours  of  the  day  passed — and  she  decided 
nothing.  The  night  came  —  and  she  hesitated 
still.  The  new  morning  dawned — and  the  ter- 
rible question  was  still  unanswered. 

By  the  early  post  there  came  a  letter  for  her. 
It  was  Mr.  Bashwood's  usual  report.  Again  he 
had  watched  for  Allan's  arrival,  and  again  in 
vain. 

"I'll  have  more  time!"  she  determined,  pas- 
sionately. "No  man  alive  shall  hurry  me  faster 
than  I  like!" 

At  breakfast  that  morning  (the  morning  of  the 
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9th)  the  doctor  was  surprised  in  his  study  by  a 
visit  from  Miss  Gwilt. 

"I  want  another  day,'*  she  said,  the  moment 
the  servant  had  closed  the  door  on  her. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  before  he  answered, 
and  saw  the  danger  of  driving  her  to  extremities 
plainly  expressed  in  her  face. 

"The  time  is  getting  on,"  he  remonstrated, 
in  his  most  persuasive  manner.  "For  all  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Armadale  may  be 
here  to-night." 

"I  want  another  day!"  she  repeated,  loudly 
and  passionately. 

"Granted !"  said  the  doctor,  looking  nervously 
toward  the  door.  "Don't  be  too  loud — the  serv- 
ants may  hear  you.  Mind!"  he  added,  "I  de- 
pend on  your  honor  not  to  press  me  for  any 
further  delay." 

"You  had  better  depend  on  my  despair,"  she 
said,  and  left  him, 

The  doctor  chipped  the  shell  of  his  egg,  and 
laughed  softly. 

"Quite  right,  my  dear!"  he  thought.  "I 
remember  where  your  despair  led  you  in  past 
times ;  and  I  think  I  may  trust  it  to  lead  you 
the  same  way  now." 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock  that  night  Mr. 
Bash  wood  took  up  his  post  of  observation,  as 
usual,  on  the  platform  of  the  terminus  at  London 
Bridge.  He  was  in  the  highest  good  spirits;  he 
smiled  and  smirked  in  irrepressible  exultation. 
The  sense  that  he  held  in  reserve  a  means  of  in- 
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fluence  over  Miss  Gwilt,  in  virtue  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  her  past  career,  had  had  no  share  in 
effecting  the  transformation  that  now  appeared 
in  him.  It  had  upheld  his  courage  in  his  for- 
lorn life  at  Thorpe  Ambrose,  and  it  had  given 
him  that  increased  confidence  of  manner  which 
Miss  Gwilt  herself  had  noticed;  but,  from  the 
moment  when  he  had  regained  his  old  place  in 
her  favor,  it  had  vanished  as  a  motive  power 
in  him,  annihilated  by  the  electric  shock  of  her 
touch  and  her  look.  His  vanity  — the  vanity 
which  in  men  at  his  age  is  only  despair  in  dis- 
guise— had  now  lifted  him  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  fatuous  happiness  once  more.  He  believed  in 
her  again  as  he  believed  in  the  smart  new  winter 
overcoat  that  he  wore  —  as  he  believed  in  the 
dainty  little  cane  (appropriate  to  the  dawning 
dandyism  of  lads  in  their  teens)  that  he  flourished 
in  his  hand.  He  hummed !  The  worn-out  old 
creature,  who  had  not  sung  since  his  childhood, 
hummed,  as  he  paced  the  platform,  the  few.frag- 
ments  he  could  remember  of  a  worn-out  old  song, 

The  train  was  due  as  early  as  eight  o'clock 
that  night.  At  five  minutes  past  the  hour  the 
whistle  sounded.  In  less  than  five  minutes  more 
the  passengers  were  getting  out  on  the  platform. 

Following  the  instructions  that  had  been  given 
to  him,  Mr.  Bashwood  made  his  way,  as  well  as 
the  crowd  would  let  him,  along  the  line  of  car- 
riages, and,  discovering  no  familiar  face  on  that 
first  investigation,  joined  the  passengers  for  a 
second  search  among  them  in  the  custom-house 
waiting-room  next. 
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He  had  looked  round  the  room,  and  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  persons  occupying  it  were 
all  strangers,  when  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him, 
exclaiming:  "Can  that  be  Mr.  Bashwood !" 

He  turned  in  eager  expectation,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  last  man  under 
heaven  whom  he  had  expected  to  see. 

The  man  was  MIDWINTER. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN    THE    HOUSE. 

NOTICING  Mr.  Bashwood's  confusion  (after  a 
moment's  glance  at  the  change  in  his  personal 
appearance),  Midwinter  spoke  first. 

"I  see  I  have  surprised  you,"  he  said.  :'You 
are  looking,  I  suppose,  for  somebody  else?  Have 
you  heard  from  Allan?  Is  he  on  his  way  home 
again  already?" 

The  inquiry  about  Allan,  though  it  would 
naturally  have  suggested  itself  to  any  one  in 
Midwinter's  position  at  that  moment,  added  to 
Mr,  Bashwood's  confusion.  Not  knowing  how 
else  to  extricate  himself  from  the  critical  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  he  took  refuge  in 
simple  denial. 

"I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Armadale — oh 
dear,  no,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Arma- 
dale," he  answered,  with  needless  eagerness  and 
hurry.  "Welcome  back  to  England,  sir,"  he 
went  on,  changing  the  subject  in  his  nervously 
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talkative  manner.  "I  didn't  know  you  had  been 
abroad.  It's  so  long  since  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure— since  I  have  had  the  pleasure.  Have  you 
enjoyed  yourself,  sir,  in  foreign  parts?  Such 
different  manners  from  ours  —  yes,  yes,  yes — 
such  different  manners  from  ours!  Do  you 
make  a  long  stay  in  England,  now  you  have 
come  back?" 

"I  hardly  know,"  said  Midwinter.  "I  have 
been  obliged  to  alter  my  plans,  and  to  come  to 
England  unexpectedly."  He  hesitated  a  little; 
his  manner  changed,  and  he  added,  in  lower 
tones":  "A  serious  anxiety  has  brought  rne  back. 
I  can't  say  what  my  plans  will  be  until  that 
anxietjr  is  set  at  rest." 

The  light  of  a  lamp  fell  on  his  face  while  he 
spoke,  and  Mr.  Bashwood  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  looked  sadly  worn  and  changed. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir — I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry.  If 
I  could  be  of  any  use — "  suggested  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  speaking  under  the  influence  in  some  de- 
gree of  his  nervous  politeness,  and  in  some  degree 
of  his  remembrance  of  what  Midwinter  had  done 
for  him  at  Thorpe  Ambrose  in  the  by-gone 
time. 

Midwinter  thanked  him  and  turned  away  sadly. 
"I  am  afraid  you  can  be  of  no  use,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood;  but  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer, 
all  the  same."  He  stopped,  and  considered  a 
little,  "Suppose  she  should  not  be  ill?  Suppose 
some  misfortune  should  have  happened?"  he  re- 
sumed, speaking  to  himself,  and  turning  again 
toward  the  steward.  ' '  If  she  has  left  her  mother, 
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some  trace  of  her  might  be  found  by  inquiring 
at  Thorpe  Ambrose." 

Mr.  Bash  wood's  curiosity  was  instantly 
aroused.  The  whole  sex  was  interesting  to 
him  now,  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

"A  lady,  sir?"  he  inquired.  "Are  you 
looking  for  a  lady?" 

"I  am  looking,"  said  Midwinter,  simply, 
"for  my  wife." 

"Married,  sir! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bashwood. 
"Married  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you!  Might  I  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing-?" 

Midwinter's  eyes  dropped  uneasily  to  the 
ground. 

"You  knew  the  lady  in  former  times,"  he 
said.  "I  have  married  Miss  Gwilt." 

The  steward  started  back  as  he  might  have 
started  back  from  a  loaded  pistol  leveled  at  his 
head.  His  eyes  glared  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
lost  his  senses,  and  the  nervous  trembling  to 
which  he  was  subject  shook  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Midwinter.  There 
was  no  answer.  "What  is  there  so  very  start- 
ling," he  went  on,  a  little  impatiently,  "in  Miss 
Gvvilt's  being  my  wife?" 

"Fotirwife?"  repeated  Mr.  Bashwood,  help- 
lessly. "Mrs.  Armadale — !"  He  checked  him- 
self by  a  desperate  effort,  and  said  no  more. 

The  stupor  of  astonishment  which  possessed 
the  steward  was  instantly  reflected  in  Midwin- 
ter's face.  The  name  in  which  he  had  secretly 
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married  his  wife  had  passed  the  lips  of  the  last 
man  in  the  world  whom  he  would  have  dreamed 
of  admitting  into  his  confidence !  He  took  Mr. 
Bash  wood  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  to  a 
quieter  part  of  the  terminus  than  the  part  of  it 
in  which  they  had  hitherto  spoken  to  each  other. 

"You  referred  to  my  wife  just  now,"  he  said; 
"and  you  spoke  of  Mrs.  Armadale  in  the  same 
breath.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

Again  Ihere  was  no  answer.  Utterly  inca- 
pable of  understanding  more  than  that  he  had 
involved  himself  in  some  serious  complication 
which  was  a  complete  mystery  to  him,  Mr. 
Bashwood  struggled  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  grasp  that  was  laid  on  him,  and  struggled 
in  vain. 

Midwinter  sternly  repeated  the  question.  "I 
ask  you  again,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  mean 
by  it?" 

"Nothing,  sir!  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor, 
I  meant  nothing !"  He  felt  the  hand  on  his  arm 
tightening  its  grasp;  he  saw,  even  in  the  obscur- 
ity of  the  remote  corner  in  which  they  stood, 
that  Midwinter's  fiery  temper  was  rising,  and 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  extremity  of  his 
danger  inspired  him  with  the  one  ready  capacity 
that  a  timid  man  possesses  when  he  is  compelled 
by  main  force  to  face  an  emergency — the  capac- 
ity to  lie.  "I  only  meant  to  say,  sir,"  he 
burst  out,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  look  and 
speak  confidently,  "that  Mr.  Armadale  would  be 
surprised — " 

"You  said  Mrs.  Armadale!" 
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"No,  sir — on  my  word  of  honor,  on  my  sacred 
word  of  honor,  you  are  mistaken — you  are,  in- 
deed !  I  said  Mr.  Armadale — how  could  I  say 
anything  else?  Please  to  let  me  go,  sir — I'm 
pressed  for  time.  I  do  assure  you  I'm  dreadfully 
pressed  for  time ! ' ' 

For  a  moment  longer  Midwinter  maintained 
his  hold,  and  in  that  moment  he  decided  what 
to  do. 

He  had  accurately  stated  his  motive  for  re- 
turning to  England  as  proceeding  from  anxiety 
about  his  wife — anxiety  naturally  caused  (after 
the  regular  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  evrery 
other,  or  every  third  day)  by  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  them  on  her 
side  for  a  whole  week.  The  first  vaguely  ter- 
rible suspicion  of  some  other  reason  for  her  si- 
lence than  the  reason  of  accident  or  of  illness,  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  attributed  it,  had  struck 
through  him  like  a  sudden  chill  the  instant  he 
heard  the  steward  associate  the  name  of  "Mrs. 
Armadale"  with  the  idea  of  his  wife.  Little 
irregularities  in  her  correspondence  with  him, 
which  he  had  thus  far  only  thought  strange, 
now  came  back  on  his  mind,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  suspicions  as  well.  He  had 
hitherto  believed  the  reasons  she  had  given  for 
referring  him,  when  he  answered  her  letters,  to 
no  more  definite  address  than  an  address  at  a 
post-office.  Noiv  he  suspected  her  reasons  of 
being  excuses,  for  the  first  time.  He  had  hith- 
erto resolved,  on  reaching  London,  to  inquire  at 
the  only  place  he  knew  of  at  which  a  clew  to  her 
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could  be  found — the  address  she  had  given  him  as 
the  address  at  which  "her  mother"  lived.  Now 
(with  a  motive  which  he  was  afraid  to  define 
even  to  himself,  but  which  was  strong  enough 
to  overbear  every  other  consideration  in  his 
mind)  he  determined,  before  all  things,  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  Mr.  Bash  wood's  familiarity  with 
a  secret,  which  was  a  marriage  secret  between 
himself  and  his  wife.  Any  direct  appeal  to  a 
man  of  the  steward's  disposition,  in  the  steward's 
present  state  of  mind,  would  be  evidently  use- 
less. The  weapon  of  deception  was,  in  this  case, 
a  weapon  literally  forced  into  Midwinter's  hands. 
He  let  go  of  Mr.  Bashwood's  arm,  and  accepted 
Mr.  Bashwood's  explanation. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said;  "I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  right.  Pray  attribute  my  rude- 
ness to  overanxiety  and  overfatigue.  I  wish 
you  good-evening." 

The  station  was  by  this  time  almost  a  soli- 
tude, the  passengers  by  the  train  being  assem- 
bled at  the  examination  of  their  luggage  in  the 
custom-house  waiting-room.  It  was  no  easy 
matter,  ostensibly  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  and  really  to  keep  him  in  view.  But 
Midwinter's  early  life  with  the  gypsy  master 
had  been  of  a  nature  to  practice  him  in  such 
stratagems  as  he  was  now  compelled  to  adopt. 
He  walked  away  toward  the  waiting-room  by 
the  line  of  empty  carriages;  opened  the  door  of 
one  of  them,  as  if  to  look  after  something  that 
he  had  left  behind,  and  detected  Mr.  Bashwood 
making  for  the  cab-rank  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  platform.  In  an  instant  Midwinter  had 
crossed,  and  had  passed  through  the  long  row 
of  vehicles,  so  as  to  skirt  it  on  the  side  furthest 
from  the  platform.  He  entered  the  second  cab 
by  the  left- hand  door  the  moment  after  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  had  entered  the  first  cab  by  the  right-hand 
door.  "Double  your  fare,  whatever  it  is,"  he 
said  to  the  driver,  "if  you  keep  the  cab  before 
you  in  view,  and  follow  it  wherever  it  goes." 
In  a  minute  more  both  vehicles  were  on  their 
way  out  of  the  station. 

The  clerk  sat  in  the  sentry-box  at  the  gate, 
taking  down  the  destinations  of  the  cabs  as  they 
passed.  Midwinter  heard  the  man  who  was 
driving  him  call  out  "Hampstead!"  as  he  went 
by  the  clerk's  window. 

"Why  did  you  say  'Hampstead'?"  he  asked, 
when  they  had  left  the  station. 

"Because  the  man  before  me  said  'Hampstead,' 
sir,"  answered  the  driver. 

Over  and  over  again,  on  the  wearisome  jour- 
ney to  the  northwestern  suburb,  Midwinter  asked 
if  the  cab  was  still  in  sight.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  man  answered,  "Right  in  front  of  us." 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  when  the 
driver  pulled  up  his  horse  at  last.  Midwinter 
got  out,  and  saw  the  cab  before  them  waiting 
at  a  house  door.  As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  driver  was  the  man  whom 
Mr.  Bash  wood  had  hired,  he  paid  the  promised 
reward,  and  dismissed  his  own  cab. 

He  took  a  turn  backward  and  forward  before 
the  door.  The  vaguely  terrible  suspicion  which 
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had  risen  in  his  mind  at  the  terminus  had  forced 
itself  by  this  time  into  a  definite  form  which  was 
abhorrent  to  him.  Without  the  shadow  of  an 
assignable  reason  for  it,  he  found  himself  blindly 
distrusting  his  wife's  fidelity,  and  blindly  sus- 
pecting Mr.  Bashwood  of  serving  her  in  the 
capacity  of  go-between.  In  sheer  horror  of  his 
own  morbid  fancy,  he  determined  to  take  down 
the  number  of  the  house,  and  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  it  stood;  and  then,  in  justice  to 
his  wife,  to  return  at  once  to  the  address  which 
she  had  given  him  as  the  address  at  which  her 
mother  lived.  He  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  corner  of  the  street, 
when  he  observed  the  man  who  had  driven  Mr. 
Bashwood  looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
inquisitive  surprise.  The  idea  of  questioning 
the  cab-driver,  while  he  had  the  opportunity, 
instantly  occurred  to  him.  He  took  a  half-crown 
from  his  pocket  and  put  it  into  the  man's  ready 
hand. 

"Has  the  gentleman  whom  you  drove  from 
the  station  gone  into  that  house?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  hear  him  inquire  for  anybody  when 
the  door  was  opened?" 

"He  asked  for  a  lady,  sir.  Mrs.  -  — "  The 
man  hesitated.  "It  wasn't  a  common  name, 
sir;  I  should  know  it  again  if  I  heard  it." 

"Was  it  'Midwinter'?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Armadale?" 

"That's  it,  sir.     Mrs.  Armadale." 
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"Are  you  sure  it  was  'Mrs. 'and  not  'Mr.'?" 

"I'm  as  sure  as  a  man  can  be  who  hasn't  taken 
any  particular  notice,  sir." 

The  doubt  implied  in  that  last  answer  decided 
Midwinter  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot. 
He  ascended  the  house  steps.  As  he  raised  his 
hand  to  the  bell  at  the  side  of  the  door,  the  vio- 
lence of  his  agitation  mastered  him  physically 
for  the  moment.  A  strange  sensatian,  as  of 
something  leaping  up  from  his  heart  to  his 
brain,  turned  his  head  wildly  giddy.  He  held 
by  the  house  railings  and  kept  his  face  to  the 
air,  and  resolutely  waited  till  he  was  steady 
again.  Then  he  rang  the  bell. 

"Is"— he  tried  to  ask  for  "Mrs.  Armadale," 
when  the  maid-servant  had  opened  the  door,  but 
not  even  his  resolution  could  force  the  name  to 
pass  his  lips — "is  your  mistress  at  home?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  girl  showed  him  into  a  back  parlor,  and 
presented  him  to  a  little  old  lady,  with  an  oblig- 
ing manner  and  a  bright  pair  of  eyes. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  said  Midwinter.  "I 
wished  to  see — "  Once-  more  he  tried  to  utter 
the  name,  and  once  more  he  failed  to  force  it  to 
his  lips. 

"Mrs.  Armadale?"  suggested  the  little  old 
lady,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes." 

"Show  the  gentleman  upstairs,  Jenny." 

The   girl  led   the  way  to   the   drawing-room 

floor. 
Vol.  9— Q 
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"Any  name,  sir?" 
" No  name." 


Mr.  Bashwood  had  barely  completed  his  report 
of  what  had  happened  at  the  terminus;  Mr. 
Bashwcod's  imperious  mistress  was  still  sitting 
speechless  under  the  shock  of  the  discovery  that 
had  burst  on  her — when  the  door  of  the  room 
opened ;  and,  without  a  word  of  warning  to  pre- 
cede him,  Midwinter  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
He  took  one  step  into  the  room,  and  mechanically 
pushed  the  door  to  behind  him.  He  stood  in 
dead  silence,  and  confronted  his  wife,  with  a 
scrutiny  that  was  terrible  in  its  unnatural  self- 
possession,  and  that  enveloped  her  steadily  in  one 
comprehensive  look  from  head  to  foot, 

In  dead  silence  on  her  side,  she  rose  from  her 
chair.  In  dead  silence  she  stood  erect  on  the, 
hearth-rug,  and  faced  her  husband  in  widow's 
weeds.  He  took  one  step  nearer  to  her,  and 
stopped  again.  He  lifted  his  hand,  and  pointed 
with  his  lean  brown  finger  at  her  dress. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  he  asked,  without 
losing  his  terrible  self-possession,  and  without 
moving  his  outstretched  hand. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  quick  rise  and 
fall  of  her  bosom — which  had  been  the  one  out- 
ward betrayal  thus  far  of  the  inner  agony  that 
tortured  her — suddenly  stopped.  She  stood  im- 
penetrably silent,  breathlessly  still — as  if  his 
question  had  struck  her  dead,  and  his  pointing 
hand  had  petrified  her. 

He  advanced  one  step  nearer,  and  reiterated 
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his  words  in  a  voice  even  lower  and  quieter  than 
the  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken  first. 

One  moment  more  of  silence,  one  moment 
more  of  inaction,  might  have  been  the  salvation 
of  her.  But  the  fatal  force  of  her  character  tri- 
umphed at  the  crisis  of  her  destiny,  and  his. 
White  and  still,  and  haggard  and  old,  she  met  the 
dreadful  emergency  with  a  dreadful  courage,  and 
spoke  the  irrevocable  words  which  renounced 
him  to  his  face. 

"Mr.  Midwinter,"  she  said,  in  tones  unnatu- 
rally hard  and  unnaturally  clear,  "our  acquaint- 
ance hardly  entitles  you  to  speak  to  me  in  that 
manner."  Those  were  her  words.  She  never 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground  while  she  spoke 
them.  When  she  had  done,  the  last  faint  vestige 
of  color  in  her  cheeks  faded  out. 

There  was  a  pause.  Still  steadily  looking  at 
her,  he  set  himself  to  fix  the  language  she  had 
used  to  him  in  his  mind.  "She  calls  me 'Mr. 
Midwinter/  "  he  said,  slowly,  in  a  whisper. 
' '  She  speaks  of  ' our  acquaintance. '  '  He  waited 
a  little  and  looked  round  the  room.  His  wan- 
dering eyes  encountered  Mr.  Bash  wood  for  the 
first  time.  He  saw  the  steward  standing  near 
the  fireplace,  trembling,  watching  him. 

"I  once  did  you  a  service,"  he  said;  "and  you 
once  told  me  you  were  not  an  ungrateful  man. 
Are  you  grateful  enough  to  answer  me  if  I  ask 
you  something?" 

He  waited  a  little  again.  Mr.  Bash  wood  still 
stood  trembling  at  the  fireplace,  silently  watch- 
ing him. 
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"I  see  you  looking  at  me,"  he  went  on.  "Is 
there  some  change  in  me  that  I  am  not  conscious 
of  myself?  Am  I  seeing  things  that  you  don't 
see?  Am  I  hearing  words  that  you  don't  hear? 
Am  I  looking  or  speaking  like  a  man  out  of  his 
senses?" 

Again  he  waited,  and  again  the  silence  was 
unbroken.  His  eyes  began  to  glitter;  and  the 
savage  blood  that  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother  rose  dark  and  slow  in  his  ashy  cheeks. 

"Is  that  woman,"  he  asked,  "the  woman 
whom  you  once  knew,  whose  name  was  Miss 
Gwilt?" 

Once  more  his  wife  collected  her  fatal  cour- 
age. Once  more  his  wife  spoke  her  fatal  words. 

"You  compel  me  to  repeat,"  she  said,  "that 
you  are  presuming  on  our  acquaintance,  and 
that  you  are  forgetting  what  is  due  to  me. ' ' 

He  turned  upon  her,  with  a  savage  suddenness 
which  forced  a  cry  of  alarm  from  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  lips. 

"Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  My  Wife?"  he 
asked,  through  his  set  teeth. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  first  time. 
Her  lost  spirit  looked  at  him,  steadily  defiant, 
out  of  the  hell  of  its  own  despair. 

"I  am  not  your  wife,"  she  said. 

He  staggered  back,  with  his  hands  groping 
for  something  to  hold  by,  like  the  hands  of  a 
man  in  the  dark.  He  leaned  heavily  against  the 
wall  of  the  room,  and  looked  at  the  woman  who 
had  slept  on  his  bosom,  and  who  had  denied  him 
to  his  face. 
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Mr.  Bashwood  stole  panic-stricken  to  her  side. 
"Go  in  there !"  he  whispered,  trying  to  draw  her 
toward  the  folding- doors  which  led  into  the  next 
room.  "For  God's  sake,  be  quick!  He'll  kill 
you!" 

She  put  the  old  man  back  with  her  hand.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  sudden  irradiation  of  her 
blank  face.  She  answered  him  with  lips  that 
struggled  slowly  into  a  frightful  smile. 

"Let  him  kill  me,"  she  said.  „ 

As  the  words  passed  her  lips,  he  sprang  for- 
ward from  the  wall,  with  a  cry  that  rang  through 
the  house.  The  frenzy  of  a  maddened  man 
flashed  at  her  from  his  glassy  eyes,  and  clutched 
at  her  in  his  threatening  hands.  He  came  on 
till  he  was  within  arms-length  of  her — and  sud- 
denly stood  still.  The  black  flush  died  out  of 
his  face  in  the  instant  when  he  stopped.  His 
eyelids  fell,  his  outstretched  hands  wavered  and 
sank  helpless.  He  dropped,  as  the  dead  drop. 
He  lay  as  the  dead  lie,  in  the  arms  of  the  wife 
who  had  denied  him. 

She  knelt  on  the  floor,  and  rested  his  head  on 
her  knee.  She  caught  the  arm  of  the  steward 
hurrying  to  help  her,  with  a  hand  that  closed 
round  it  like  a  vise.  "Go  for  a  doctor,"  she 
said,  "and  keep  the  people  of  the  house  away  till 
he  comes."  There  was  that  in  her  eye,  there 
was  that  in  her  voice,  which  would  have  warned 
any  man  living  to  obey  her  in  silence.  In  silence 
Mr.  Bashwood  submitted,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

The  instant  she  was  alone  she  raised  him  from 
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her  knee.  With  both  arms  clasped  round  him, 
the  miserable  woman  lifted  his  lifeless  face  to 
hers  and  rocked  him  on  her  bosom  in  an  agony  of 
tenderness  beyond  all  relief  in  tears,  in  a  passion 
of  remorse  beyond  all  expression  in  words.  In 
silence  she  held  him  to  her  breast,  in  silence  she 
devoured  his  forehead,  his  cheeks,  his  lips,  with 
kisses.  Not  a  sound  escaped  her  till  she  heard 
the  trampling  footsteps  outside,  hurrying  up  the 
stairs.  Then  a  low  moan  burst  from  her  lips,  as 
she  looked  her  last  at  him,  and  lowered  his  head 
again  to  her  knee,  before  the  strangers  came 
in. 

The  landlady  and  the  steward  were  the  first 
persons  whom  she  saw  when  the  door  was  opened. 
The  medical  man  (a  surgeon  living  in  the  street) 
followed.  The  horror  and  the  beauty  of  her  face 
as  she  looked  up  at  him  absorbed  the  surgeon's 
attention  for  the  moment,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  She  had  to  beckon  to  him,  she 
had  to  point  to  the  senseless  man,  before  she 
could  claim  his  attention  for  his  patient  and 
divert  it  from  herself. 

''Is  he  dead?'*  she  asked. 

The  surgeon  carried  Midwinter  to  the  sofa, 
and  ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened.  "It  is  a 
fainting  fit,"  he  said;  "nothing  more." 

At  that  answer  her  strength  failed  her  for  the 
first  time.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and 
leaned  on  the  chimney-piece  for  support.  Mr. 
Bashwood  was  the  only  person  present  who  no- 
ticed that  she  was  overcome.  He  led  her  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  where  there  was  an 
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easy-chair,  leaving  the  landlady  to  hand  the  re- 
storatives to  the  surgeon  as  they  were  wanted. 

"Are  you  going  to  wait  here  till  he  recovers?" 
whispered  the  steward,  looking  toward  the  sofa, 
and  trembling  as  he  looked. 

The  question  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  her  posi- 
tion— to  a  knowledge  of  the  merciless  necessities 
which  that  position  now  forced  her  to  confront. 
With  a  heavy  sigh  she  looked  toward  the  sofa, 
considered  with  herself  for  a  moment,  and  an- 
swered Mr.  Bashwood's  inquiry  by  a  question  on 
her  side. 

"Is  the  cab  that  brought  you  here  from  the 
railway  still  at  the  door?" 

"Yes." 

"Drive  at  once  to  the  gates  of  the  Sanitarium, 
and  wait  there  till  I  join  you. ' ' 

Mr.  Bash  wood  hesitated.  She  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his,  and,  with  a  look,  sent  him  out  of  the 
room. 

"The  gentleman  is  coming  to,  ma'am,"  said 
the  landladv,  as  the  steward  closed  the  door. 
"He  has  just  breathed  again." 

She  bowed  in  mute  reply,  rose,  and  considered 
with  herself  once  more — looked  toward  the  sofa 
for  the  second  time — then  passed  through  the 
folding-doors  into  her  own  room. 

After  a  short  lapse  of  time  the  surgeon  drew 
back  from  the  sofa  and  motioned  to  the  landlady 
to  stand  aside.  The  bodily  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient was  assured.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  now  but  to  wait,  and  let  his  mind  slowly 
recall  its  sense  of  what  had  happened. 
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"Where  is  she?"  were  the  first  words  he  said 
to  the  surgeon,  and  the  landlady  anxiously 
watching  him. 

The  landlady  knocked  at  the  folding-doors,  and 
received  no  answer.  She  went  in,  and  found  the 
room  empty.  .A  sheet  of  note-paper  was  on  the 
dressing-table,  with  the  doctor's  fee  placed  on  it. 
The  paper  contained  these  lines,  evidently  writ- 
ten in  great  agitation  or  in  great  haste:  "It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  remain  here  to-night,  after 
what  has  happened.  I  will  return  to-morrow  to 
take  away  my  luggage,  and  to  pay  what  I  owe 
you  " 

.""Where  is  she?"  Midwinter  asked  again, 
when  the  landlady  returned  alone  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"Gone,  sir." 

"I  don't  believe  it!" 

The  old  lady's  color  rose.  "If  you  know  her 
handwriting,  sir,"  she  answered,  handing  him 
the  sheet  of  note-paper,  "perhaps  you  may  be- 
lieve thai?" 

He  looked  at  the  paper.  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  back — "I  beg 
your  pardon,  with  all  my  heart." 

There  was  something  in  his  face  as  he  spoke 
those  words  which  more  than  soothed  the  old 
lady's  irritation :  it  touched  her  with  a  sudden 
pity  for  the  man  who  had  offended  her.  "I  am 
afraid  there  is  some  dreadful  trouble,  sir,  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this,"  she  said,  simply.  "Do  you 
wish  me  to  give  any  message  to  the  lady  when 
she  comes  back?" 
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Midwinter  rose  and  steadied  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment against  the  sofa.  "I  will  bring  my  own 
message  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "I  must  see  her 
before  she  leaves  your  house." 

The  surgeon  accompanied  his  patient  into  the 
street.  "Can  I  see  you  home?"  he  said,  kindly. 
"You  had  better  not  walk,  if  it  is  far.  You 
mustn't  overexert  yourself;  you  mustn't  catch  a 
chill  this  cold  night." 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  and  thanked  him. 
"I  have  been  used  to  hard  walking  and  cold 
nights,  sir,"  he  said;  "and  I  am  not  easily  worn 
out,  even  when  I  look  so  broken  as  I  do  now.  If 
you  will  tell  me  the  nearest  way  out  of  these 
streets,  I  think  the  quiet  of  the  country  and  the 
quiet  of  the  night  will  help  me.  I  have  some- 
thing serious  to  do  to-morrow,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone;  "and  I  can't  rest  or  sleep  till  I  have 
thought  over  it  to-night." 

The  surgeon  understood  that  he  had  no  com- 
mon man  to  deal  with.  He  gave  the  necessary 
directions  without  any  further  remark,  and 
parted  with  his  patient  at  his  own  door. 

Left  by  himself,  Midwinter  paused,  and  looked 
up  at  the  heavens  in  silence.  The  night  had 
cleared,  and  the  stars  were  out — the  stars  which 
he  had  first  learned  to  know  from  his  gypsy  mas- 
ter on  the  hillside.  For  the  first  time  his  mind 
went  back  regretfully  to  his  boyish  days.  "Oh, 
for  the  old  life!"  he  thought,  longingly.  "I 
never  knew  till  now  how  happy  the  old  life 
was!" 

He  roused  himself,  and  went  on  toward  the 
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open  country.  His  face  darkened  as  he  left  the 
streets  behind  him  and  advanced  into  the  soli- 
tude and  obscurity  that  lay  beyond. 

"She  has  denied  her  husband  to-night,"  he 
said.     "She  shall  know  her  master  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE     PURPLE     FLASK. 

THE  cab  was  waiting  at  the  gates  as  Miss 
Gwilt  approached  the  Sanitarium.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  got  out  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  She 
took  his  arm  and  led  him  aside  a  few  steps,  out 
of  the  cabman's  hearing. 

"Think  what  you  like  of  me,"  she  said,  keep- 
ing her  thick  black  veil  down  over  her  face, 
"but  don't  speak  to  me  to-night.  Drive  back  to 
your  hotel  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Meet 
the  tidal  train  to-morrow  as  usual,  and  come  to 
me  afterward  at  the  Sanitarium.  Go  without  a 
word,  and  I  shall  believe  there  is  one  man  in  the 
world  who  really  loves  me.  Stay  and  ask  ques- 
tions, and  I  shall  bid  you  good- by  at  once  and 
forever!" 

She  pointed  to  the  cab.  In  a  minute  more  it 
had  left  the  Sanitarium  and  was  taking  Mr. 
Bash  wood  back  to  his  hotel. 

She  opened  the  iron  gate  and  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  house  door.  A  shudder  ran  through 
her  as  she  rang  the  bell.  She  laughed  bitterly. 
"Shivering  again!"  she  said  to  herself .  "Who 
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would  have  thought  I  had  so  much  feeling  left 
in  me?" 

For  once  in  his  life  the  doctor's  face  told  the 
truth,  when  the  study  door  opened  between  ten 
and  eleven  at  night,  and  Miss  Gwilt  entered  the 
room. 

"Mercy  on  me!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
the  blankest  bewilderment.  ''What  does  this 
mean?" 

"It* means,"  she  answered,  "that  I  have  de- 
cided to-night  instead  of  deciding  to-morrow. 
You,  who  know  women  so  well,  ought  to  know 
that  they  act  on  impulse.  I  am  here  on  an  im- 
pulse. Take  me  or  leave  me,  just  as  you  like." 

"Take  you  or  leave  you?"  repeated  the  doctor, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind.  "My  dear 
lady,  what  a  dreadful  way  of  putting  it !  Your 
room  shall  be  got  ready  instantly!  Where  is 
your  luggage?  Will  you  let  me  send  for  it? 
No?  You  can  do  without  your  luggage  to- 
night? What  admirable  fortitude!  You  will 
fetch  it  yourself  to-morrow?  What  extraordi- 
nary independence!  Do  take  off  your  bonnet. 
Do  draw. in  to  the  fire!  What  can  I  offer  you?" 

"Offer  me  the  strongest  sleeping  draught  you 
ever  made  in  your  life,"  she  replied.  "And 
leave  me  alone  till  the  time  comes  to  take  it.  I 
shall  be  your  patient  in  earnest!"  she  added, 
fiercely,  as  the  doctor  attempted  to  remonstrate. 
"I  shall  be  the  maddest  of  the  mad  if  you  irri- 
tate me  to-night!" 

The  Principal  of  the  Sanitarium  became 
gravely  and  briefly  professional  in  an  instant. 
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"Sit  down  in  that  dark  corner,"  he  said. 
"Not  a  soul  shall  disturb  you.  In  half  an  hour 
you  will  find  your  room  ready,  and  your  sleep- 
ing draught  on  the  table." — "It's  been  a  harder 
struggle  for  her  than  I  anticipated,"  he  thought, 
as  he  left  the  room,  and  crossed  to  his  Dispen- 
sary on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  "Good 
heavens,  what  business  has  she  with  a  con- 
science, after  such  a  life  as  hers  has  been!" 

The  Dispensary  was  elaborately  fitted  up  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  medical  furniture. 
But  one  of  the  four  walls  of  the  room  was  unoc- 
cupied by  shelves,  and  here  the  vacant  space  was 
filled  by  a  handsome  antique  cabinet  of  carved 
wood,  curiously  out  of  harmony,  as  an  object, 
with  the  unornamented  utilitarian  aspect  of  the 
place  generally.  On  either  side  of  the  cabinet 
two  speaking-tubes  were  inserted  in  the  wall, 
communicating  with  the  upper  regions  of  the 
house,  and  labeled  respectively  "Kesident  Dis- 
penser" and  "Head  Nurse."  Into  the  second  of 
these  tubes  the  doctor  spoke,  on  entering  the 
room.  An  elderly  woman  appeared,  took  her 
orders  for  preparing  Mrs.  Armadale's  bed-cham- 
ber, courtesied,  and  retired. 

Left  alone  again  in  the  Dispensary,  the  doctor 
unlocked  the  center  compartment  of  the  cabinet, 
and  disclosed  a  collection  of  bottles  inside,  con- 
taining the  various  poisons  used  in  medicine. 
After  taking  out  the  laudanum  wanted  for  the 
sleeping  draught,  and  placing  it  on  the  dispen- 
sary table,  he  went  back  to  the  cabinet,  looked 
into  it  for  a  little  while,  shook  his  head  doubt- 
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fully,  and  crossed  to  the  open  shelves  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room. 

Here,  after  more  consideration,  he  took  down 
one  out  of  the  row  of  large  chemical  bottles  be- 
fore him,  filled  with  a  yellow  liquid;  placing 
the  bottle  on  the  table,  he  returned  to  the  cabi- 
net, and  opened  a  side  compartment,  containing 
some  specimens  of  Bohemian  glass-work.  After 
measuring  it  with  his  eye,  he  took  from  the 
specimens  a  handsome  purple  flask,  high  and 
narrow  in  form,  and  closed  by  a  glass  stopper. 
This  he  filled  with  the  yellow  liquid,  leaving  a 
small  quantity  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
and  locking  up  the  flask  again  in  the  place  from 
which  he  had  taken  it  The  bottle  was  next  re- 
stored to  its  place,  after  having  been  filled  up 
with  water  from  the  cistern  in  the  Dispensary, 
mixed  with  certain  chemical  liquids  in  small 
quantities,  which  restored  it  (so  far  as  appear- 
ances went)  to  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
when  it  was  first  removed  from  the  shelf.  Hav- 
ing completed  these  mysterious  proceedings,  the 
doctor  laughed  softly,  and  went  back  to  his 
speaking-tubes  to  summon  the  Resident  Dis- 
penser next. 

The  Resident  Dispenser  made  his  appearance 
shrouded  in  the  necessary  white  apron  from  his 
waist  to  his  feet.  The  doctor  solemnly  wrote  a 
prescription  for  a  composing  draught,  and  handed 
it  to  his  assistant. 

''Wanted  immediately,  Benjamin,"  he  said, 
in  a  soft  and  melancholy  voice.  "A  lady  pa- 
tient— Mrs.  Armadale,  Room  No.  1,  second  floor. 
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Ah,  dear,  dear!"  groaned  the  doctor,  absently; 
"an  anxious  case,  Benjamin — an  anxious  case." 
He  opened  the  brand-new  ledger  of  the 'estab- 
lishment, and  entered  the  Case  at  full  length, 
with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  prescription.  "Have 
you  done  with  the  laudanum?  Put  it  back,  and 
lock  the  cabinet,  and  give  me  the  key.  Is  the 
draught  ready?  Label  it,  'To  be  taken  at  bed- 
time,' and  give  it  to  the  nurse,  Benjamin— give 
it  to  the  nurse. ' ' 

While  the  doctor's  lips  were  issuing  these  di- 
rections, the  doctor's  hands  were  occupied  in 
opening  a  drawer  under  the  desk  on  which  the 
ledger  was  placed.  He  took  out  some  gayly 
printed  cards  of  admission  "to  view  the  Sanita- 
rium, between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  P.M.," 
and  filled  them  up  with  the  date  of  the  next 
day,  "December  10th."  When  a  dozen  of  the 
cards  had  been  wrapped  up  in  a  dozen  litho- 
graphed letters  of  invitation,  and  inclosed  in  a 
dozen  envelopes,  he  next  consulted  a  list  of  the 
families  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  and  di- 
rected the  envelopes  from  the  list.  Ringing  a 
bell  this  time,  instead  of  speaking  through  a 
tube,  he  summoned  the  man-servant,  and  gave 
him  the  letters,  to  be  delivered  by  hand  the  first 
thing  the  next  morning.  "I  think  it  will  do," 
said  the  doctor,  taking  a  turn  in  the  Dispensary 
when  the  servant  had  gone  out — "I  think  it 
will  do."  While  he  was  still  absorbed  in  his 
own  reflections,  the  nurse  re-appeared  to  an- 
nounce that  the  lady's  room  was  ready;  and 
the  doctor  thereupon  formally  returned  to  ths 
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study  to  communicate  the  information  to  Miss 
Gwilt. 

She  had  not  moved  since  he  left  her.  She  rose 
from  her  dark  corner  when  he  made  his  an- 
nouncement, and,  without  speaking  or  raising 
her  veil,  glided  out  of  the  room  like  a  ghost. 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  nurse  came  down- 
stairs again,  with  a  word  for  her  master's  pri- 
vate car. 

"The  lady  has  ordered  me  to  call  her  to-mor- 
row at  seven  o'clock,  sir,"  she  said.  "She 
means  to  fetch  her  luggage  herself,  and  she 
wants  to  have  a  cab  at  the  door  as  soon  as  she  is 
dressed.  What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Do  what  the  lady  tells  you,"  said  the  doctor. 
"She  may  be  safely  trusted  to  return  to  the 
Sanitarium. ' ' 

The  breakfast  hour  at  the  Sanitarium  was 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  By  that  time  Miss 
Gwilt  had  settled  everything  at  her  lodgings, 
and  had  returned  with  her  luggage  in  her  own 
possession.  The  doctor  was  quite  amazed  at  the 
promptitude  of  his  patient. 

"Why  waste  so  much  energy?"  he  asked, 
when  they  met  at  the  breakfast- table.  "Why 
be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear  lady,  when  you  had 
all  the  morning  before  you?" 

"Mere  restlessness!"  she  said,  briefly.  "The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  impatient  I  get." 

The  doctor,  who  had  noticed  before  she  spoke 
that  her  face  looked  strangely  pale  and  old  that 
morning,  observed,  when  she  answered  him, 
that  her  expression — naturally  mobile  in  "no  or- 
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dinary  degree — remained  quite  unaltered  by  the 
effort  of  speaking.  There  was  none  of  the  usual 
animation  on  her  lips,  none  of  the  usual  temper 
in  her  eyes.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  impene- 
trably and  coldly  composed  as  he  saw  her  now. 
' '  She  has  made  up  her  mind  at  last, ' '  he  thought. 
"I  may  say  to  her  this  morning  what  I  couldn't 
say  to  her  last  night." 

He  prefaced  the  coming  remarks  by  a  warning 
look  at  her  widow's  dress. 

"Now  you  have  got  your  luggage,"  he  began, 
gravely,  "permit  me  to  suggest  putting  that  cap 
away,  and  wearing  another  gown." 

"Why?" 

"Do  you  remember  what  you  told  me  a  day 
or  two  since?"  asked  the  doctor.  "You  said 
there  was  a  chance  of  Mr.  Armadale's  dying  in 
my  Sanitarium?" 

"I  will  say  it  again,  if  you  like." 

"A  more  unlikely  chance,"  pursued  the  doc- 
tor, deaf  as  ever  to  all  awkward  interruptions, 
"it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine!  But  as  long 
as  it  is  a  chance  at  all,  it  is  worth  considering. 
Say,  then,  that  he  dies — dies  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, and  makes  a  Coroner's  Inquest  nec- 
essary in  the  house.  What  is  our  course  in  that 
case?  Our  course  is  to  preserve  the  characters 
to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves — you  as 
his  widow,  and  I  as  the  witness  of  your  mar- 
riage— and,  in  those  characters,  to  court  the  full- 
est inquiry.  In  the  entirely  improbable  event  of 
his  dying  just  when  we  want  him  to  die,  my  idea 
— I  might  even  say,  my  resolution — is  to  admit 
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that  we  knew  of  his  resurrection  from  the  sea; 
and  to  acknowledge  that  we  instructed  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  to  entrap  him  into  this  house,  by  means 
of  a  false  statement  about  Miss  Milroy.  When 
the  inevitable  questions  follow,  I  propose  to  assert 
that  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  alienation 
shortly  after  your  marriage;  that  his  delusion 
consisted  in  denying  that  you  were  his  wife,  and 
in  declaring  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Milroy ;  that  you  were  in  such  terror  of 
him  on  this  account,  when  you  heard  he  was 
alive  and  coming  back,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of 
nervous  agitation  that  required  my  care;  that 
at  your  request,  and  to  calm  that  nervous  agi- 
tation, I  saw  him  professionally,  and  got  him 
quietly  into  the  house  by  a  humoring  of  his  de- 
lusion, perfectly  justifiable  in  such  a  case ;  and, 
lastly,  that  I  can  certify  his  brain  to  have  been 
affected  by  one  of  those  mysterious  disorders, 
eminently  incurable,  eminently  fatal,  in  relation 
to  which  medical  science  is  still  in  the  dark. 
Such  a  course  as  this  (in  the  remotely  possible 
event  which  we  are  now  supposing)  would  be, 
in  your  interests  and  mine,  unquestionably  the 
right  course  to  take ;  and  such  a  dress  as  that  is, 
just  as  certainly,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  wrong  dress  to  wear." 

''Shall  I  take  it  off  at  once?"  she  asked,  ris- 
ing from  the  breakfast- table,  without  a  word 
of  remark  on  what  had  just  been  said  to  her. 

"Anytime  before  two  o'clock  to-day  will  do," 
said  the  doctor. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  languid  curiosity — 
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nothing  more.  "Why  before  two?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Because  this  is  one  of  my  'Visitors'  Days  ' 
And  the  visitors'  time  is  from  two  to  four." 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  your  visitors?" 

"Simply  this.  I  think  it  important  that  per- 
fectly respectable  and  perfectly  disinterested  wit- 
nesses should  see  you,  in  my  house,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  lady  who  has  come  to  consult  me." 

"Your  motive  seems  rather  far-fetched.  Is  it 
the  only  motive  you  have  in  the  matter?" 

"My  dear,  dear  lady!  "  remonstrated  the  doc- 
tor, ' ' have  I  any  concealments  from  you 9  Surely, 
you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  that?" 

1 1  Yes, ' '  she  said,  with  a  weary  contempt.  1 1  It's 
dull  enough  of  me  not  to  understand  you  by  this 
time.  Send  word  upstairs  when  I  am  wanted." 
She  left  him,  and  went  back  to  her  room. 

Two  o'clock  came;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterward  the  visitors  had  arrived.  Short  as  the 
notice  had  been,  cheerless  as  the  Sanitarium 
looked  to  spectators  from  without,  the  doctor's 
invitation  had  been  largely  accepted,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  female  members  of  the  families 
whom  he  had  addressed.  In  the  miserable 
monotony  of  the  lives  led  by  a  large  section  of 
the  middle  classes  of  England,  anything  is  wel- 
come to  the  women  which  offers  them  any  sort 
of  harmless  refuge  from  the  established  tyranny 
of  the  principle  that  all  human  happiness  begins 
and  ends  at  home.  While  the  imperious  needs 
of  a  commercial  country  limited  the  representa- 
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tives  of  the  male  sex,  among  the  doctor's  visi- 
tors, to  one  feeble  old  man  and  one  sleepy  little 
boy,  the  women,  poor  souls,  to  the  number  of 
no  less  than  sixteen — old  and  young,  married 
and  single — had  seized  the  golden  opportunity 
of  a  plunge  into  public  life.  Harmoniously 
united  by  the  two  common  objects  which  they 
all  had  in  view — in  the  first  place,  to  look  at 
each  other,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  look  at 
the  Sanitarium — they  streamed  in  neatly  dressed 
procession  through  the  doctor's  dreary  iron  gates, 
with  a  thin  varnish  over  them  of  assumed  supe- 
riority to  all  unladylike  excitement,  most  sig- 
nificant and  most  pitiable  to  see ! 

The  proprietor  of  the  Sanitarium  received  his 
visitors  in  the  hall  with  Miss  Gwilt  on  his  arm. 
The  hungry  eyes  of  every  woman  in  the  com- 
pany overlooked  the  doctor  as  if  no  such  person 
had  existed;  and,  fixing  on  the  strange  lady, 
devoured  her  from  head  to  foot  in  an  instant. 

"My  First  Inmate,"  said  the  doctor,  present- 
ing Miss  Gwilt.  "This  lady  only  arrived  late 
last  night;  and  she  takes  the  present  opportunity 
(the  only  one  my  morning's  engagements  have 
allowed  me  to  give  her)  of  going  over  the  Sani- 
tarium.— Allow  me,  ma'am,"  he  went  on,  re- 
leasing Miss  Gwilt,  and  giving  his  arm  to  the 
eldest  lady  among  the  visitors.  "Shattered 
nerves — domestic  anxiety,"  he  whispered,  con- 
fidentially. "Sweet  woman!  sad  case?"  He 
sighed  softly,  and  led  the  old  lady  across  the 
tall. 

The  flock  of  visitors  followed.  Miss  Gwilt  ao- 
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companying  them  in  silence,  and  walking  alone 
— among  them,  but  not  of  them — the  last  of  all. 

"The  grounds,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
the  doctor,  wheeling  round,  and"  addressing  his 
audience  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "are,  as 
you  have  seen,  in  a  partially  unfinished  condi- 
tion. Under  any  circumstances,  I  should  lay 
little  stress  on  the  grounds,  having  Hampstead 
Heath  so  near  at  hand,  and  carriage  exercise 
and  horse  exercise  being  parts  of  my  System. 
In  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  alsD  necessary  for  me  to 
ask  your  indulgence  for  the  basement  floor,  on 
which  we  now  stand.  The  waiting-room  and 
study  on  that  side,  and  the  Dispensary  on  the 
other  (to  which  I  shall  presently  ask  your  at- 
tention), are  completed.  But  the  large  drawing- 
room  is  still  in  the  decorator's  hands.  In  that 
room  (when  the  walls  are  dry — not  a  moment 
before)  my  inmates  will  assemble  for  cheerful 
society.  Nothing  will  be  spared  that  can  im- 
prove, elevate,  and  adorn  life  at  these  happy 
little  gatherings  Every  evening,  for  example, 
there  will  be  music  for  those  who  like  it." 

At  this  point  there  was  a  faint  stir  among  the 

visitors.     A  mother  of  a  family  interrupted  the 

doctor.      She  begged  to   know  whether  music 

"every  evening"    included    Sunday    evening; 

and,  if  so,  what  music  was  performed? 

"Sacred  music,  of  course,  ma'am,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Handel  on  Sunday  evening  —  and 
Haydn  occasionally,  when  not  too  cheerful. 
But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  music  is  not  the 
only  entertainment  offered  to  my  nervous  in- 
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mates.  Amusing  reading  is  provided  for  those 
who  prefer  books. " 

There  was  another  stir  among  the  visitors. 
Another  mother  of  a  family  wished  to  know 
whether  amusing  reading  meant  novels. 

"Only  such  novels  as  I  have  selected  and 
perused  myself,  in  the  first  instance,"  said  the 
doctor.  " Nothing  painful,  ma'am!  There  may 
be  plenty  that  is  painful  in  real  life ;  but  for  that 
very  reason,  we  don't  want  it  in  books.  The  En- 
glish novelist  who  enters  my  house  (no  foreign 
novelist  will  be  admitted)  must  understand  his 
art  as  the  healthy-minded  English  reader  under- 
stands it  in  our  time.  He  must  know  that  our 
purer  modern  taste,  our  higher  modern  moral- 
ity, limits  him  to  doing  exactly  two  things  for 
us,  when  he  writes  us  a  book.  All  we  want  of 
him  is — occasionally  to  make  us  laugh ;  and  in- 
variably to  make  us  comfortable." 

There  was  a  third  stir  among  the  visitors — 
caused  plainly  this  time  by  approval  of  the 
sentiments  which  they  had  just  heard.  The 
doctor,  wisely  cautious  of  disturbing  the  favor- 
able impression  that  he  had  produced,  dropped 
the  subject  of  the  drawing-room,  and  led  the 
way  upstairs.  As  before,  the  company  fol- 
lowed; and,  as  before,  Miss  Gwilt  walked  si- 
lently behind  them,  last  of  all.  One  after  an- 
other the  ladies  looked  at  her  with  the  idea  of 
speaking,  and  saw  something  in  her  face,  utterly 
unintelligible  to  them,  which  checked  the  well- 
meant  words  on  their  lips.  The  prevalent  im- 
pression was  that  the  Principal  of  the  Sanitarium 
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had  been  delicately  concealing  the  truth,   and 
that  his  first  inmate  was  mad. 

The  doctor  led  the  way — with  intervals  of 
breathing-time  accorded  to  the  old  lady  on  his 
arm — straight  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Having 
collected  his  visitors  in  the  corridor,  and  having 
waved  his  hand  indicatively  at  the  numbered 
doors  opening  out  of  it  on  either  side,  he  invited 
the  company  to  look  into  any  or  all  of  the  rooms 
at  their  own  pleasure. 

"Numbers  one  to  four,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," said  the  doctor,  "include  the  dormitories 
of  the  attendants.  Numbers  four  to  eight  are 
rooms  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
poorer  class  of  patients,  whom  I  receive  on 
terms  which  simply  cover  my  expenditure — 
nothing  more.  In  the  cases  of  these  poorer 
persons  among  my  suffering  fellow  -  creatures, 
personal  piety  and  the  recommendation  of  two 
clergymen  are  indispensable  to  admission .  Those 
are  the  only  conditions  I  make ;  but  those  I  insist 
on.  Pray  observe  that  the  rooms  are  all  venti- 
lated, and  the  bedsteads  all  iron;  and  kindly 
notice,  as  we  descend  again  to  the  second  floor, 
that  there  is  a  door  shutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  second  story  and  the  top  story 
when  necessary.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
which  we  have  now  reached,  are  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  own  room)  entirely  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  lady  inmates  —  experience  having 
convinced  me  that  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
the  female  constitution  necessitates  the  higher 
positioa  of  the  sleeping  apartment,  with  a, 
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to  the  greater  purity  and  freer  circulation  of  the 
air.  Here  the  ladies  are  established  immediate- 
ly under  my  care,  while  my  assistant  physician 
(whom  I  expect  to  arrive  in  a  week's  time)  looks 
after  the  gentlemen  on  the  floor  beneath.  Ob- 
serve, again,  as  we  descend  to  this  lower,  or  first 
floor,  a  second  door,  closing  all  communication 
at  night  between  the  two  stories  to  every  one  but 
the  assistant  physician  and  myself.  And  now 
that  we  have  reached  the  gentlemen's  part  of 
the  house,  and  that  you  have  observed  for  your- 
selves the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  you  to  a  specimen  of  my 
system  of  treatment  next.  I  can  exemplify  it 
practically,  by  introducing  you  to  a  room  fitted 
up,  under  my  own  directions,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  most  complicated  cases  of  nervous 
suffering  and  nervous  delusion  that  can  come 
under  my  care. ' ' 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  corridor,  numbered  Four.  "Look 
in,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said;  "and,  if  you 
see  anything  remarkable,  pray  mention  it." 

The  room  was  not  very  large,  but  it  was  well 
lit  by  one  broad  window.  Comfortably  furnished 
as  a  bedroom,  it  was  only  remarkable  among  other 
rooms  of  the  same  sort  in  one  way.  It  had  no 
fireplace.  The  visitors  having  noticed  this,  were 
informed  that  the  room  was  warmed  in  winter 
by  means  of  hot  water;  and  were  then  invited 
back  again  into  the  corridor,  to  make  the  dis- 
coveries, under  professional  direction,  which  they 
were  unable  to  make  for  themselves. 
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"A  word,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  doc- 
tor; "literally  a  word,  on  nervous  derangement 
first.  What  is  the  process  of  treatment,  when, 
let  us  say,  mental  anxiety  has  broken  you  down, 
and  you  apply  to  your  doctor?  He  sees  you, 
hears  you,  and  gives  you  two  prescriptions.  One 
is  written  on  paper,  and  made  up  at  the  chem- 
ist's. The  other  is  administered  by  word  of 
mouth,  at  the  propitious  moment  when  the  fee 
is  ready ;  and  consists  in  a  general  recommenda- 
tion to  you  to  keep  your  mind  easy.  That  ex- 
cellent advice  given,  your  doctor  leaves  you  to 
spare  yourself  all  earthly  annoyances  by  your 
own  unaided  efforts,  until  he  calls  again.  Here 
my  System  steps  in  and  helps  you!  When  I 
see  the  necessity  of  keeping  your  mind  easy, 
I  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  do  it  for  you. 
I  place  you  in  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  the 
ten  thousand  trifles  which  must,  and  do,  irritate 
nervous  people  at  home  are  expressly  considered 
and  provided  against.  I  throw  up  impregnable 
moral  intrenchments  between  Worry  and  You. 
Find  a  door  banging  in  this  house,  if  you  can! 
Catch  a  servant  in  this  house  rattling  the  tea- 
things  when  he  takes  away  the  tray !  Discover 
barking  dogs,  crowing  cocks,  hammering  work- 
men, screeching  children  here  —  and  I  engage 
to  close  My  Sanitarium  to-morrow !  Are  these 
nuisances  laughing  matters  to  nervous  people? 
ask  them !  Can  they  escape  these  nuisances  at 
home?  Ask  them!  Will  ten  minutes'  irrita- 
tion from  a  barking  dog  or  a  screeching  child 
undo  every  atom  of  good  done  to  a  nervous 
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sufferer  by  a  month's  medical  treatment?  There 
isn't  a  competent  doctor  in  England  who  will 
venture  to  deny  it !  On  those  plain  grounds  my 
System  is  based.  I  assert  the  medical  treatment 
of  nervous  suffering  to  be  entirely  subsidiary  to 
the  moral  treatment  of  it.  That  moral  treatment 
of  it  you  find  here.  That  moral  treatment,  sedu- 
lously pursued  throughout  the  day,  follows  the 
sufferer  into  his  room  at  night ;  and  soothes,  helps 
and  cures  him,  without  his  own  knowledge — you 
shall  see  how." 

The  doctor  paused  to  take  breath  and  looked, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  visitors  had  entered 
the  house,  at  Miss  Gwilt.  For  the  first  time,  on 
her  side,  she  stepped  forward  among  the  audi- 
ence, and  looked  at  him  in  return.  After  a  mo- 
mentary obstruction  in  the  shape  of  a  cough,  the 
doctor  went  on. 

11  Say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  proceeded, 
"that  my  patient  has  just  come  in.  His  mind  is 
one  mass  of  nervous  fancies  and  caprices,  which 
his  friends  (with  the  best  possible  intentions) 
have  been  ignorantly  irritating  at  home.  They 
have  been  afraid  of  him,  for  instance,  at  night. 
They  have  forced  him  to  have  somebody  to  sleep 
in  the  room  with  him,  or  they  have  forbidden 
him,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  lock  his  door.  He 
comes  to  me  the  first  night,  and  says:  'Mind,  I 
won't  have  anybody  in  my  room!' — 'Certainly 
not!' — 'I  insist  on  locking  my  door.'— 'By  all 
means ! '  In  he  goes,  and  locks  his  door ;  and 
there  he  is,  soothed  and  quieted,  predisposed  to 
confidence,  predisposed  to  sleep,  by  having  his 
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own  way.  "This  is  all  very  well,'  you  may  say; 
'but  suppose  something  happens,  suppose  he  has 
a  fit  in  the  night,  what  then?*  You  shall  see! 
Hallo,  my  young  friend  !"  cried  the  doctor,  sud- 
denly addressing  the  sleepy  little  boy.  "Let's 
have  a  game.  You  shall  be  the  poor  sick  man, 
and  I'll  be  the  good  doctor.  Go  into  that  room 
and  lock  the  door.  There's  a  brave  boy !  Have 
you  locked  it?  Very  good!  Do  you  think  I 
can't  get  at  you  if  I  like?  I  wait  till  you're 
asleep — I  press  this  little  white  button,  hidden 
here  in  the  stenciled  pattern  of  the  outer  wall — 
the  mortise  of  the  lock  inside  falls  back  silently 
against  the  door  post — and  I  walk  into  the  room 
whenever  I  like.  The  same  plan  is  pursued 
with  the  window.  My  capricious  patient  won't 
open  it  at  night,  when  he  ought.  I  humor  him 
again.  'Shut  it,  dear  sir,  by  all  means!'  As 
soon  as  he  is  asleep,  I  pull  the  black  handle  hid- 
den here,  in  the  corner  of  the  wall.  The  window 
of  the  room  inside  noiselessly  opens,  as  you  see. 
Say  the  patient's  caprice  is  the  other  way — he 
persists  in  opening  the  window  when  he  ought 
to  shut  it.  Let  him !  by  all  means,  let  him !  I 
pull  a  second  handle  when  he  is  snug  in  his  bed, 
and  the  window  noiselessly  closes  in  a  moment. 
Nothing  to  irritate  him,  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
absolutely  nothing  to  irritate  him !  But  I  haven't 
done  with  him  yet.  Epidemic  disease,  in  spite 
of  all  my  precautions,  may  enter  this  Sanitarium, 
and  may  render  the  purifying  of  the  sick-room 
necessary.  Or  the  patient's  case  may  be  compli- 
cated by  other  than  nervous  malady — say>  for 
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instance,  asthmatic  difficulty  of  breathing.  In 
the  one  case,  fumigation  is  necessary;  in  the 
other,  additional  oxygen  in  the  air  will  give 
relief.  The  epidemic  nervous  patient  says,  'I 
won't  be  smoked  under  my  own  nose!'  The 
asthmatic  nervous  patient  gasps  with  terror  at 
the  idea  of  a  chemical  explosion  in  his  room.  I 
noiselessly  fumigate  one  of  them;  I  noiselessly 
oxygenize  the  other,  by  means  of  a  simple  Ap- 
paratus fixed  outside  in  the  corner  here.  It  is 
protected  by  this  wooden  casing ;  it  is  locked  with 
my  own  key ;  and  it  communicates  by  means  of  a 
tube  with  the  interior  of  the  room.  Look  at  it!" 

With  a  preliminary  glance  at  Miss  Gwilt,  the 
doctor  unlocked  the  lid  of  the  wooden  casing, 
and  disclosed  inside  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  a  large  stone  jar,  having  a  glass  funnel, 
and  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  wall,  in- 
serted in  the  cork  which  closed  the  mouth  of  it. 
With  another  look  at  Miss  Gwilt,  the  doctor 
locked  the  lid  again,  and  asked,  in  the  blandest 
manner,  whether  his  System  was  intelligible 
now? 

' 'I  might  introduce  you  to  all  sorts  of  other 
contrivances  of  the  same  kind,"  he  resumed, 
leading  the  way  downstairs;  "but  it  would  be 
only  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  A 
nervous  patient  who  always  has  his  own  way  is 
a  nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried ;  and  a 
nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried  is  a  nerv- 
ous patient  cured.  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell! 
Come  and  see  the  Dispensary,  ladies;  the  Dis- 
pensary and  the  kitchen  next!" 
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Once  more,  Miss  Gwilt  dropped  behind  the 
visitors,  and  waited  alone — looking  steadfastly 
at  the  Room  which  the  doctor  had  opened,  and 
at  the  apparatus  which  the  doctor  had  unlocked. 
Again,  without  a  word  passing  between  them, 
she  had  understood  him.  She  knew,  as  well  as 
if  he  had  confessed  it,  that  he  was  craftily  put- 
ting the  necessary  temptation  in  her  way,  before 
witnesses  who  could  speak  to  the  superficially 
innocent  acts  which  they  had  seen,  if  anything 
serious  happened.  The  apparatus,  originally 
constructed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  doctor's 
medical  crotchets,  was  evidently  to  be  put  to 
some  other  use,  of  which  the  doctor  himself  had 
probably  never  dreamed  till  now.  And  the 
chances  were  that,  before  the  day  was  over,  that 
other  use  would  be  privately  revealed  to  her  at 
the  right  moment,  in  the  presence  of  the  right 
witness.  "Armadale  will  die  this  time,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  went  slowly  down  the 
stairs.  ''The  doctor  will  kill  him  by  my 
hands." 

The  visitors  were  in  the  Dispensary  when  she 
joined  them.  All  the  ladies  were  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  antique  cabinet;  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  all  the  ladies  were  desirous  of 
seeing  what  was  inside.  The  doctor — after  a 
preliminary  look  at  Miss  Gwilt — good-humoredly 
shook  his  head.  "There  is  nothing  to  interest 
you  inside,"  he  said.  "Nothing  but  rows  of  lit- 
tle shabby  bottles  containing  the  poisons  used  in 
medicine  which  I  keep  under  lock  and  key. 
Come  to  the  kitchen,  ladies,  and  honor  me  with 
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your  advice  on  domestic  matters  below  stairs." 
He  glanced  again  at  Miss  Gwilt  as  the  company 
crossed  the  hall,  with  a  look  which  said  plainly, 
"Wait  here." 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  doctor  had 
expounded  his  views  on  cookery  and  diet,  and 
the  visitors  (duly  furnished  with  prospectuses) 
were  taking  leave  of  him  at  the  door.  "Quite 
an  intellectual  treat!"  they  said  to  each  other, 
as  they  streamed  out  again  in  neatly  dressed  pro- 
cession through  the  iron  gates.  "And  what  a 
very  superior  man!" 

The  doctor  turned  back  to  the  Dispensary, 
humming  absently  to  himself,  and  failing  en- 
tirely to  observe  the  corner  of  the  hall  in  which 
Miss  Gwilt  stood  retired.  After  an  instant's 
hesitation,  she  followed  him.  The  assistant  was 
in  the  room  when  she  entered  it — summoned  by 
his  employer  the  moment  before. 

"Doctor,"  she  said,  coldly  and  mechanically, 
as  if  she  was  repeating  a  lesson,  "I  am  as  curi- 
ous as  the  other  ladies  about  that  pretty  cabinet 
of  yours.  Now  they  are  all  gone,  won't  you 
show  the  inside  of  it  to  me?" 

The  doctor  laughed  in  his  pleasantest  manner. 

"The  old  story,"  he  said.  "Blue-Beard's 
locked  chamber,  and  female  curiosity!  (Don't 
go,  Benjamin,  don't  go.)  My  dear  lady,  what 
interest  can  you  possibly  have  in  looking  at  a 
medical  bottle,  simply  because  it  happens  to  be 
a  bottle  of  poison?" 

She  repeated  her  lesson  for  the  second  time. 

"I  have  the  interest  of  looking  at  it,"  she  said, 
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"and  of  thinking,  if  it  got  into  some  people's 
hands,  of  the  terrible  things  it  might  do." 

The  doctor  glanced  at  his  assistant  with  a 
c  jmpassionate  smile. 

"Curious,  Benjamin,"  he  said,  "the  romantic 
view  taken  of  these  drugs  of  ours  by  the  unsci- 
entific mind!  My  dear  lady,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Miss  Gwilt,  "if  that  is  the  interest  you 
attach  to  looking  at  poisons,  you  needn't  ask  me 
to  unlock  my  cabinet — you  need  only  look  about 
you  round  the  shelves  of  .  this  room.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  medical  liquids  and  substances  in 
those  bottles — most  innocent,  most  useful  in 
themselves — which,  in  combination  with  other 
substances  and  other  liquids,  become  poisons  as 
terrible  and  as  deadly  as  any  that  I  have  in  my 
cabinet  under  lock  and  key." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  crossed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"Show  me  one,"  she  said. 

Still  smiling  as  good-humoredly  as  ever,  the 
doctor  humored  his  nervous  patient.  He  pointed 
to  the  bottle  from  which  he  had  privately  re- 
moved the  yellow  liquid  on  the  previous  day, 
and  which  he  had  filled  up  again  with  a  care- 
fully colored  imitation  in  the  shape  of  a  mixture 
of  his  own. 

"Do  you  see  that  bottle,"  he  said — "that 
plump,  round,  comfortable-looking  bottle?  Never 
mind  the  name  of  what  is  beside  it;  let  us  stick 
to  the  bottle,  and  distinguish  it,  if  you  like,  by 
giving  it  a  name  of  our  own.  Suppose  we  call 
it 'our  Stout  Friend'?  Very  good.  Our  Stout 
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Friend,  by  himself,  is  a  most  harmless  and  use- 
ful medicine.  He  is  freely  dispensed  every  day 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  patients  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  He  has  made  no  romantic  appear- 
ances in  courts  of  law ;  he  has  excited  no  breath- 
less interest  in  novels;  he  has  played  110  terrify- 
ing part  on  the  stage.  There  he  is,  an  innocent, 
inoffensive  creature,  who  troubles  nobody  with 
the  responsibility  of  locking  him  up !  But  bring 
him  into  contact  with  something  else — introduce 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  common 
mineral  Substance,  of  a  universally  accessible 
kind,  broken  into  fragments;  provide  yourself 
with  (say)  six  doses  of  our  Stout  Friend,  and 
pour  those  doses  consecutively  on  the  fragments 
I  have  mentioned,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
five  minutes.  Quantities  of  little  bubbles  will 
rise  at  every  pouring;  collect  the  gas  in  those 
bubbles,  and  convey  it  into  a  closed  chamber — 
and  let  Samson  himself  be  in  that  closed  cham- 
ber, our  Stout  Friend  will  kill  him  in  half  an 
hour!  Will  kill  him  slowly,  without  his  seeing 
anything,  without  his  smelling  anything,  with- 
out his  feeling  anything  but  sleepiness.  Will 
kill  him,  and  tell  the  whole  College  of  Surgeons 
nothing,  if  they  examine  him  after  death,  but 
that  he  died  of  apoplexy  or  congestion  of  the 
lungs!  What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear 
lady,  in  the  way  of  mystery  and  romance?  Is 
our  harmless  Stout  Friend  as  interesting  now  as 
if  he  rejoiced  in  the  terrible  popular  fame  of  the 
Arsenic  and  the  Strychnine  which  I  keep  locked 
up  there?  Don't  suppose  I  am  exaggerating! 
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Don't  suppose  I'm  inventing  a  story  to  put  you 
off  with,  as  the  children  say.  Ask  Benjamin 
there, ' '  said  the  doctor,  appealing  to  his  assist- 
ant, with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Gwilt.  "Ask 
Benjamin,"  he  repeated,  with  the  steadiest  em- 
phasis on  the  next  words,  "if  six  doses  from  that 
bottle,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  each,  would 
not,  under  the  conditions  I  have  stated,  produce 
the  results  I  have  described?" 

The  Resident  Dispenser,  modestly  admiring 
Miss  Gwilt  at  a  distance,  started  and  colored  up. 
He  was  plainly  gratified  by  the  little  attention 
which  had  included  him  in  the  conversation. 

"The  doctor  is  quite  right,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
addressing  Miss  Gwilt,  with  his  best  bow;  "the 
production  of  the  gas,  extended  over  half  an 
hour,  would  be  quite  gradual  enough.  And," 
added  the  Dispenser,  silently  appealing  to  his 
employer  to  let  him  exhibit  a  little  chemical 
knowledge  011  his  own  account,  "the  volume  of 
the  gas  would  be  sufficient  at  the  end  of  the  time 
— if  I  am  not  mistaken,  sir? — to  be  fatal  to  any 
person  entering  the  room  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes." 

"Unquestionably,  Benjamin,"  rejoined  the 
doctor.  "But  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of 
chemistry  for  the  present,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Miss  Gwilt.  "With  every  desire,  my  dear  lady, 
to  gratify  every  passing  wish  you  may  form,  I 
venture  to  propose  trying  a  more  cheerful  sub- 
ject. Suppose  we  leave  the  Dispensary,  before 
it  suggests  any  more  inquiries  to  that  active 
mind  of  yours?  No?  You  want  to  see  an  ex- 
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periment?  You  want  to  see  how  the  little  bub- 
bles are  made?  Well,  well !  there  is  no  harm  in 
that.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Armadale  see  the  bub- 
bles," continued  the  doctor,  in  the  tone  of  a 
parent  humoring  a  spoiled  child.  "Try  if  you 
can  find  a  few  of  those  fragments  that  we  want, 
Benjamin.  I  dare  say  the  workmen  (slovenly 
fellows !)  have  left  something  of  the  sort  about 
the  house  or  the  grounds. ' ' 

The  Resident  Dispenser  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the  doctor 
began  opening  and  shutting  drawers  in  various 
parts  of  the  Dispensary,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  wants  something  in  a  hurry,  and  does  not 
know  where  to  find  it.  "Bless  my  soul!"  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  stopping  at  the  drawer  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  cards  of  invitation  on 
the  previous  day,  "what's  this?  A  key?  A 
duplicate  key,  as  I'm  alive,  of  my  fumigating 
apparatus  upstairs!  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  care- 
less I  get,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  round 
briskly  to  Miss  Gwilt.  "I  hadn't  the  least  idea 
that  I  possessed  this  second  key.  I  should  never 
have  missed  it.  I  do  assure  you  I  should  never 
have  missed  it  if  anybody  had  taken  it  out  of  the 
drawer!"  He  bustled  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room — without  closing  the  drawer,  and  with- 
out taking  away  the  duplicate  key. 

In  silence,  Miss  Gwilt  listened  till  he  had 
done.  In  silence,  she  glided  to  the  drawer.  In 
silence,  she  took  the  key  and  hid  it  in  her  apron 
pocket. 

The  Dispenser  came  back,  with  the  fragments 
Vol.  9— E 
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required  of  him,  collected  in  a  basin.  "  Thank 
you,  Benjamin,"  said  the  doctor.  "Kindly 
cover  them  with  water,  while  I  get  the  bottle 
down. ' ' 

As  accidents  sometimes  happen  in  the  most 
perfectly  regulated  families,  so  clumsiness  some- 
times possesses  itself  of  the  most  perfectly  disci- 
plined hands.  In  the  process  of  its  transfer  from 
the  shelf  to  the. doctor,  the  bottle  slipped  and  fell 
smashed  to  pieces  on  the  floor. 

4 'Oh,  my  fingers  and  thumbs!"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, with  an  air  of  comic  vexation,  "what  in  the 
world  do  you  mean  by  playing  me  such  a  wicked 
trick  as  that?  Well,  well,  well — it  can't  be 
helped.  Have  we  got  any  more  of  it,  Benja- 
min?" 

"Not  a  drop,  sir." 

"Not  a  drop!"  echoed  the  doctor.  "My  dear 
madam,  what  excuses  can  I  offer  you?  My 
clumsiness  has  made  our  little  experiment  im- 
possible for  to-day.  Remind  me  to  order  some 
more  to-morrow,  Benjamin,  and  don't  think  of 
troubling  yourself  to  put  that  mess  to  rights. 
I'll  send  the  man  here  to  mop  it  all  up.  Our 
Stout  Friend  is  harmless  enough  now,  my  dear 
lady — in  combination  with  a  boarded  floor  and  a 
coming  mop !  I'm  so  sorry ;  I  really  am  so  sorry 
to  have  disappointed  you."  With  those  sooth- 
ing words,  he  offered  his  arm,  and  led  Miss 
Gwilt  out  of  the  Dispensary. 

"Have  you  done  with  me  for  the  present?" 
she  asked,  when  they  were  in  the  hall. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a  way  of  putting  it!" 
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exclaimed  the  doctor.  "Dinner  at  six,"  he 
added,  with  his  politest  emphasis,  as  she  turned 
from  him  in  disdainful  silence,  and  slowly 
mounted  the  stairs  to  her  own  room. 

A  clock  of  the  noiseless  sort — incapable  of 
offending  irritable  nerves — was  fixed  in  the  wall, 
above  the  first-floor  landing,  at  the  Sanitarium. 
At  the  moment  when  the  hands  pointed  to  a 
quarter  before  six,  the  silence  of  the  lonely  upper 
regions  was  softly  broken  by  the  rustling  of  Miss 
Gwilt's  dress.  She  advanced  along  the  corridor 
of  the  first  floor — paused  at  the  covered  apparatus 
fixed  outside  the  room  numbered  Four — listened 
for  a  moment — and  then  unlocked  the  cover  with 
the  duplicate  key. 

The  open  lid  cast  a  shadow  over  the  inside  of 
the  casing.  All  she  saw  at  first  was  what  she 
had  seen  already — the  jar,  and  the  pipe  and 
glass  funnel  inserted  in  the  cork.  She  removed 
the  funnel;  and,  looking  about  her,  observed 
on  the  window-sill  close  by  a  wax- tipped  wand 
used  for  lighting  the  gas.  She  took  the  wand, 
and,  introducing  it  through  the  aperture  occu- 
pied by  the  funnel,  moved  it  to  and  fro  in  the 
jar.  The  faint  splash  of  some  liquid,  and  the 
grating  noise  of  certain  hard  substances  which 
she  was  stirring  about,  were  the  two  sounds  that 
caught  her  ear.  She  drew  out  the  wand,  and 
cautiously  touched  the  wet  left  on  it  with  the  tip 
of  her  tongue.  Caution  was  quite  needless  in 
this  case.  The  liquid  was — water. 

In  putting  the  funnel  back  in  its  place,  she 
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noticed  something  faintly  shining  in  the  ob- 
scurely lit  vacant  space  at  the  side  of  the  jar. 
She  drew  it  out,  and  produced  a  Purple  Flask. 
The  liquid  with  which  it  was  filled  showed  dark 
through  the  transparent  coloring  of  the  glass; 
and  fastened  at  regular  intervals  down  one  side 
of  the  Flask  were  six  thin  strips  of  paper,  which 
divided  the  contents  into  six  equal  parts. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  that  the  apparatus 
had  been  secretly  prepared  for  her — the  apparatus 
of  which  she  alone  (besides  the  doctor)  possessed 
the  key. 

She  put  back  the  Flask,  and  locked  the  cover 
of  the  casing.  For  a  moment  she  stood  looking 
at  it,  with  the  key  in  her  hand.  On  a  sudden, 
her  lost  color  came  back.  On  a  sudden,  its  nat- 
ural animation  returned,  for  the  first  time  that 
day,  to  her  face.  She  turned  and  hurried  breath- 
lessly upstairs  to  her  room  on  the  second  floor. 
With  eager  hands  she  snatched  her  cloak  out  of 
the  wardrobe,  and  took  her  bonnet  from  the  box. 
"I'm  not  in  prison!"  she  burst  out,  impetuously. 
"I've  got  the  use  of  my  limbs!  I  can  go — no 
matter  where,  as  long  as  I  am  out  of  this  house!" 

With  her  cloak  on  her  shoulders,  with  her 
bonnet  in  her  hand,  she  crossed  the  room  to  the 
door.  A  moment  more — and  she  would  have 
been  out  in  the  passage.  In  that  moment  the 
remembrance  flashed  back  on  her  of  the  husband 
whom  she  had  denied  to  his  face.  She  stopped 
instantly,  and  threw  the  cloak  and  bonnet  from 
her  on  the  bed.  "No!"  she  said;  "the  gulf  is 
dug  between  us— the  worst  is  done!" 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  The  doctor's 
voice  outside  politely  reminded  her  that  it  was 
six  o'clock. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  stopped  him  on  his 
way  downstairs. 

"What  time  is  the  train  due  to-night?"  she 
asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"At  ten,"  answered  the  doctor,  in  a  voice 
which  all  the  world  might  hear,  and  welcome. 

"What  room  is  Mr.  Armadale  to  have  when 
he  comes?" 

"What  room  would  you  like  him  to  have?" 

"Number  Four." 

The  doctor  kept  up  appearances  to  the  very 
last. 

"Number  Four  let  it  be,"  he  said,  graciously. 
"Provided,  of  course,  that  Number  Four  is  un- 
occupied at  the  time." 

******* 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  the  night  came. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  ten,  Mr.  Bash  wood 
was  again  at  his  post,  once  more  on  the  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  tidal  train. 

The  inspector  on  duty,  who  knew  him  by 
sight,  and  who  had  personally  ascertained  that 
his  regular  attendance  at  the  terminus  implied 
no  designs  on  the  purses  and  portmanteaus  of  the 
passengers,  noticed  two  new  circumstances  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Bash  wood  that  night.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  exhibiting  his  custom- 
ary cheerfulness,  he  looked  anxious  and  de- 
pressed. In  the  second  place,  while  he  was 
watching  for  the  train,  he  was  to  all  appearance 
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being  watched  in  his  turn,  by  a  slim,  dark,  un- 
dersized man,  who  had  left  his  luggage  (marked 
with  the  name  of  Midwinter)  at  the  custom- 
house department  the  evening  before,  and  who 
had  returned  to  have  it  examined  about  half  an 
hour  since. 

What  had  brought  Midwinter  to  the  terminus? 
And  why  was  he,  too,  waiting  for  the  tidal  train? 

After  straying  as  far  as  Hendon  during  his 
lonely  walk  of  the  previous  night,  he  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  village  inn,  and  had  fallen  asleep 
(from  sheer  exhaustion)  toward  those  later  hours 
of  the  morning  which  were  the  hours  that  his 
wife's  foresight  had  turned  to  account.  When 
he  returned  to  the  lodging,  the  landlady  could 
only  inform  him  that  her  tenant  had  settled 
everything  with  her,  and  had  left  (for  what  des- 
tination neither  she  nor  her  servant  could  tell) 
more  than  two  hours  since. 

Having  given  some  little  time  to  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  convinced  him  that  the  clew  was 
lost  so  far,  Midwinter  had  quitted  the  house,  and 
had  pursued  his  way  mechanically  to  the  busier 
and  more  central  parts  of  the  metropolis.  With 
the  light  now  thrown  on  his  wife's  character,  to 
call  at  the  address  she  had  given  him  as  the  ad- 
dress at  which  her  mother  lived  would  be  plainly 
useless.  He  went  on  through  the  streets,  reso- 
lute to  discover  her,  and  trying  vainly  to  see  the 
means  to  his  end,  till  the  sense  of  fatigue  forced 
itself  on  hjm  once  more.  Stopping  to  rest  and 
recruit  his  strength  at  the  first  hotel  he  came 
to,  a  chance  dispute  between  the  waiter  and  a 
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stranger  about  a  lost  portmanteau  reminded  him 
of  his  own  luggage,  left  at  the  terminus,  and  in- 
stantly took  his  mind  back  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  and  Mr.  Bash  wood  had  met.  In 
a  moment  more,  the  idea  that  he  had  been  vainly 
seeking  on  his  way  through  the  streets  flashed 
on  him.  In  a  moment  more,  he  had  determined 
to  try  the  chance  of  finding  the  steward  again  on 
the  watch  for  the  person  whose  arrival  he  had  evi- 
dently expected  by  the  previous  evening's  train. 
Ignorant  of  the  report  of  Allan's  death  at  sea; 
uninformed,  at  the  terrible  interview  with  his 
wife,  of  the  purpose  which  her  assumption  of  a 
widow's  dress  really  had  in  view,  Midwinter's 
first  vague  suspicions  of  her  fidelity  had  now  in- 
evitably developed  into  the  conviction  that  she 
was  false.  He  could  place  but  one  interpretation 
on  her  open  disavowal  of  him,  and  on  her  taking 
the  name  under  which  he  had  secretly  married 
her.  Her  conduct  forced  the  conclusion  on  him 
that  she  was  engaged  in  some  infamous  in- 
trigue ;  and  that  she  had  basely  secured  herself 
beforehand  in  the  position  of  all  others  in  which 
she  knew  it  would  be  most  odious  and  most  re- 
pellent to  him  to  claim  his  authority  over  her. 
With  that  conviction  he  was  now  watching  Mr. 
Bashwood,  firmly  persuaded  that  his  wife's  hid- 
ing-place was  known  to  the  vile  servant  of  his 
wife's  vices ;  and  darkly  suspecting,  as  the  time 
wore  on,  that  the  unknown  man  who  had 
wronged  him,  and  the  unknown  traveler  for 
whose  arrival  the  steward  was  waiting,  were 
one  and  the  same. 
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The  train  was  late  that  night,  and  the  car- 
riages were  more  than  usually  crowded  when 
they  arrived  at  last.  Midwinter  became  in- 
volved in  the  confusion  on  the  platform,  and  in 
the  effort  to  extricate  himself  he  lost  sight  of  Mr. 
Bashwood  for  the  first  time. 

A  lapse  of  some  few  minutes  had  passed  before 
he  again  discovered  the  steward  talking  eagerly 
to  a  man  in  a  loose  shaggy  coat,  whose  back 
was  turned  toward  him.  Forgetful  of  all  the 
cautions  and  restraints  which  he  had  imposed  on 
himself  before  the  train  appeared,  Midwinter  in- 
stantly advanced  on  them.  Mr.  Bashwood  saw 
his  threatening  face  as  he  came  on,  and  fell  back 
in  silence.  The  man  in  the  loose  coat  turned  to 
look  where  the  steward  was  looking,  and  dis- 
closed to  Midwinter,  in  the  full  light  of  the  sta- 
tion-lamp, Allan's  face! 

For  the  moment  they  both  stood  speechless, 
hand  in  hand,  looking  at  each  other.  Allan  was 
the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"Thank  God  for  this!"  he  said,  fervently. 
"I  don't  ask  how  you  came  here:  it's  enough 
for  me  that  you  have  come.  Miserable  news 
has  met  me  already,  Midwinter.  Nobody  but 
you  can  comfort  me,  and  help  me  to  bear  it." 
His  voice  faltered  over  those  last  words,  and  he 
said  no  more. 

The  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  roused  Mid- 
winter to  meet  the  circumstances  as  they  were, 
by  appealing  to  the  old  grateful  interest  in  his 
friend  which  had  once  been  the  foremost  interest 
of  his  life.  He  mastered  his  personal  misery  for 
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the  first  time  since  it  had  fallen  on  him,  and 
gently  taking  Allan  aside,  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  answer  —  after  informnig  him  of  his 
friend's  reported  death  at  sea — announced  (on 
Mr.  Bash  wood's  authority)  that  the  news  had 
reached  Miss  Milroy,  and  that  the  deplorable  re- 
sult of  the  shock  thus  inflicted  had  obliged  the 
major  to  place  his  daughter  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  under  medical  care. 

Before  saying  a  word  on  his  side,  Midwinter 
looked  distrustfully  behind  him.  Mr.  Bash  wood 
had  followed  them.  Mr.  Bashwcod  was  watch- 
ing to  see  what  they  did  next. 

"Was  he  waiting  your  arrival  here  to  tell  you 
this  about  Miss  Milroy?"  asked  Midwinter, 
looking  again  from  the  steward  to  Allan. 

"Yes,"  said  Allan.  "He  has  been  kindly 
waiting  here,  night  after  night,  to  meet  me, 
and  break  the  news  to  me." 

Midwinter  paused  once  more.  The  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  conclusion  he  had  drawn  from  his 
wife's  conduct  with  the  discovery  that  Allan 
was  the  man  for  whose  arrival  Mr.  Bash  wood 
had  been  waiting  was  hopeless.  The  one  pres- 
ent chance  of  discovering  a  truer  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  to  press  the  steward  on  the  one 
available  point  in  which  he  had  laid  himself 
open  to  attack.  He  had  positively  denied  on  the 
previous  evening  that  he  knew  anything  of 
Allan's  movements,  or  that  he  had  any  interest 
in  Allan's  return  to  England.  Having  detected 
Mr.  Bashwocd  in  one  lie  told  to  himself,  Mid- 
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winter  instantly  suspected  him  of  telling  another 
to  Allan.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  sifting 
the  statement  about  Miss  Milroy  on  the  spot. 

"How  have  you  become  acquainted  with  this 
sad  news?"  he  inquired,  turning  suddenly  on 
Mr.  Bashwood. 

"Through  the  major,  of  course,"  said  Allan, 
before  the  steward  could  answer. 

"Who  is  the  doctor  who  has  the  care  of  Miss 
Milroy?"  persisted  Midwinter,  still  addressing 
Mr.  Bashwood. 

For  the  second  time  the  steward  made  no 
reply.  For  the  second  time,  Allan  answered  for 
him. 

"He  is  a  man  with  a  foreign  name,"  said 
Allan.  "He  keeps  a  Sanitarium  near  Hamp- 
stead.  What  did  you  say  the  place  was  called, 
Mr.  Bashwood?" 

"Fair weather  Vale,  sir,"  said  the  steward, 
answering  his  employer,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, but  answering  very  unwillingly. 

The  address  of  the  Sanitarium  instantly  re- 
minded Midwinter  that  he  had  traced  his  wife 
to  Fairweather  Vale  Villas  the  previous  night. 
He  began  to  see  light  through  the  darkness, 
dimly,  for  the  first  time.  The  instinct  which 
comes  with  emergency,  before  the  slower  proc- 
ess of  reason  can  assert  itself,  brought  him  at 
a  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bashwood — 
who  had  been  certainly  acting  under  his  wife's 
influence  the  previous  day  —  might  be  acting 
again  under  his  wife's  influence  now.  He  per- 
sisted in  sifting  the  steward's  statement,  with 
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the  conviction  growing  firmer  and  firmer  in  his 
mind  that  the  statement  was  a  lie,  and  that  his 
wife  was  concerned  in  it. 

"Is  the  major  in  Norfolk?"  he  asked,  "or  is 
he  near  his  daughter  in  London?" 

"In  Norfolk,"  said  Mr.  Bash  wood.  Having 
answered  Allan's  look  of  inquiry,  instead  of 
Midwinter's  spoken  question,  in  those  words, 
he  hesitated,  looked  Midwinter  in  the  face  for 
the  first  time,  and  added,  suddenly:  "I  object, 
if  you  please,  to  be  cross-examined,  sir.  I  know 
what  I  have  told  Mr.  Armadale,  and  I  know  no 
more. ' ' 

The  words,  and  the  voice  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  were  alike  at  variance  with  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  usual  language  and  Mr.  Bashwood's 
usual  tone.  There  was  a  sullen  depression  in 
his  face — there  was  a  furtive  distrust  and  dis- 
like in  his  eyes  when  they  looked  at  Midwinter, 
which  Midwinter  himself  now  noticed  for  the 
first  time.  Before  he  could  answer  the  steward's 
extraordinary  outbreak,  Allan  interfered. 

"Don't  think  me  impatient,"  he  said;  "but 
it's  getting  late;  it's  a  long  way  to  Hampstead. 
I'm  afraid  the  Sanitarium  will  be  shut  up." 

Midwinter  started.  "You  are  not  going  to 
the  Sanitarium  to-night!"  he  exclaimed. 

Allan  took  his  friend's  hand  and  wrung  it 
hard.  "If  you  were  as  fond  of  her  as  I  am," 
he  whispered,  "you  would  take  no  rest,  you 
could  get  no  sleep,  till  you  had  seen  the  doctor, 
and  heard  the  best  and  the  worst  he  had  to  tell 
you.  Poor  dear  little  soul!  who  knows,  if  she 
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could  only  see  me  alive  and  well — "  The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  away  his  head 
in  silence. 

Midwinter  looked  at  the  steward.  ''Stand 
back,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Armadale."  There  was  something  in  his  eye 
which  it  was  riot  safe  to  trifle  with.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  drew  back  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of 
sight.  Midwinter  laid  his  hand  fondly  on  his 
friend's  shoulder. 

"Allen,"  he  said>  "I  have  reasons — "  He 
stopped.  Could  the  reasons  be  given  before 
he  had  fairly  realized  them  himself;  at  that 
time,  too,  and  under  those  circumstances?  Im- 
possible! "I  have  reasons,"  he  resumed,  "for 
advising  you  not  to  believe  too  readily  what  Mr. 
Bash  wood  may  say.  Don't  tell  him  this,  but 
take  the  warning. ' ' 

Allan  looked  at  his  friend  in  astonishment. 
"It  was  you  who  always  liked  Mr.  Bashwood!" 
he  exclaimed.  "It  was  you  who  trusted  him, 
when  he  first  came  to  the  great  house!*' 

"Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  Allan,  and  perhaps 
you  were  right.  "Will  you  only  wait  till  we  can 
telegraph  to  Major  Milroy  and  get  his  answer? 
Will  you  only  wait  over  the  night?" 

"I  shall  go  mad  if  I  wait  over  the  night," 
said  Allan.  "You  have  made  me  more  anxious 
than  I  was  before.  If  I  am  not  to  speak  about 
it  to  Bashwood,  I  must  and  will  go  to  the  Sani- 
tarium, and  find  out  whether  she  is  or  is  not 
there,  from  the  doctor  himself." 

Midwinter  saw  that  it  was  useless.     In  Allan's 
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interests  there  was  only  one  other  course  left  to 
take.  "  Will  you  let  me  go  with  you?"  he  asked. 

Allan's  face  brightened  for  the  first  time.  "  You 
dear,  good  fellow!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  was  the 
very  thing  I  was  going  to  beg  of  you  myself." 

Midwinter  beckoned  to  the  steward.  "Mr. 
Armadale  is  going  to  the  Sanitarium,"  he  said, 
"and  I  mean  to  accompany  him.  Get  a  cab  and 
come  with  us." 

He  waited,  to  see  whether  Mr.  Bashwood  would 
comply.  Having  been  strictly  ordered,  when 
Allan  did  arrive,  not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
having,  in  his  own  interests,  Midwinter's  unex- 
pected appearance  to  explain  to  Miss  Gwilt,  the 
steward  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  In  sullen 
submission  he  did  as  he  had  been  told.  The  keys 
of  Allan's  baggage  was  given  to  the  foreign 
traveling  servant  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  the  man  was  instructed  to  wait  his 
master's  orders  at  the  terminus  hotel.  In  a 
minute  more  the  cab  was  on  its  way  out  of  the 
station — with  Midwinter  and  Allan  inside,  and 
Mr.  Bashwood  by  the  driver  on  the  box. 

******* 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  that  night, 
Miss  Gwilt,  standing  alone  at  the  window  which 
lit  the  corridor  of  the  Sanitarium  on  the  second 
floor,  heard  the  roll  of  wheels  coming  toward 
her.  The  sound,  gathering  rapidly  in  volume 
through  the  silence  of  the  lonely  neighborhood, 
stopped  at  the  iron  gates.  In  another  minute 
she  saw  the  cab  draw  up  beneath  her,  at  the 
house  door. 
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The  earlier  night  had  been  cloudy,  but  the  sky 
was  clearing  now  and  the  moon  was  out.  She 
opened  the  window  to  see  and  hear  more  clearly. 
By  the  light  of  the  moon  she  saw  Allan  get  out 
of  the  cab,  and  turn  round  to  speak  to  some  other 
person  inside.  The  answering  voice  told  her,  be- 
fore he  appeared  in  his  turn,  that  Arinadale's 
companion  was  her  husband. 

The  same  petrifying  influence  that  had  fallen 
on  her  at  the  interview  with  him  of  the  previous 
day  fell  on  her  now.  She  stood  by  the  window, 
white  and  still,  and  haggard  and  old — as  she  had 
stood  when  she  first  faced  him  in  her  widow's 
weeds. 

Mr.  Bash  wood,  stealing  up  alone  to  the  second 
floor  to  make  his  report,  knew,  the  instant  he  set 
eyes  on  her,  that  the  report  was  needless.  "It's 
not  my  fault,"  was  all  he  said,  as  she  slowly 
turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  "They  met 
together,  and  there  was  no  parting  them." 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  motioned  him  to 
be  silent.  "Wait  a  little,"  she  said;  "I  know 
all  about  it." 

Turning  from  him  at  those  words,  she  slowly 
paced  the  corridor  to  its  farthest  end;  turned, 
and  slowly  came  back  to  him  with  frowning 
brow  and  drooping  head — with  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  gone  from  her,  but  the  inbred 
grace  and  beauty  in  the  movement  of  her 
limbs. 

"Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?"  she  asked; 
her  mind  far  away  from  him,  and  her  eyes 
looking  at  him  vacantly  as  she  put  the  question. 
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He  roused  his  courage  as  he  had  never  roused 
it  in  her  presence  yet. 

1  'Don't  drive  me  to  despair!  "  he  cried,  with 
a  startling  abruptness.  "Don't  look  at  me  in 
that  way,  now  I  have  found  it  out!  " 

"What  have  you  found  out?"  she  asked,  with 
a  momentary  surprise  on  her  face,  which  faded 
from  it  again  before  he  could  gather  breath 
enough  to  go  on. 

"Mr.  Armadale  is  not  the  man  who  took  you 
away  from  me,"  he  answered.  "Mr.  Midwin- 
ter is  the  man.  I  found  it  out  in  your  face  yes- 
terday. I  see  it  in  your  face  now.  Why  did 
you  sign  your  name  *  Armadale'  when  you  wrote 
to  me?  Why  do  you  call  yourself  'Mrs.  Arma- 
dale' still?" 

He  spoke  those  bold  words  at  long  intervals, 
with  an  effort  to  resist  her  influence  over  him, 
pitiable  and  terrible  to  see. 

She  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time  with  soft- 
ened eyes.  "I  wish  I  had  pitied  you  when  we 
first  met,"  she  said,  gently,  "as  I  pity  you  now." 

He  struggled  desperately  to  go  on  and  say  the 
words  to  her  which  he  had  strung  himself  to  the 
pitch  of  saying  on  the  drive  from  the  terminus. 
They  were  words  which  hinted  darkly  at  his 
knowledge  of  her  past  life;  words  which  warned 
her — do  what  else  she  might,  commit  what  crimes 
she  pleased — to  think  twice  before  she  deceived 
and  deserted  him  again.  In  those  terms  he  had 
vowed  to  himself  to  address  her.  He  had  the 
phrases  picked  and  chosen ;  he  had  the  sentences 
ranged  and  ordered  in  his  mind;  nothing  was 
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wanting  but  to  make  the  one  crowning  effort  of 
speaking  them — and,  even  now,  after  all  he  had 
said  and  all  he  had  dared,  the  effort  was  more 
than  he  could  compass !  In  helpless  gratitude, 
even  for  so  little  as  her  pity,  he  stood  looking 
at  her,  and  wept  the  silent,  womanish  tears  that 
fall  from  old  men's  eyes. 

She  took  his  hand  and  spoke  to  him — with 
marked  forbearance,  but  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  emotion  on  her  side. 

"You  have  waited  already  at  my  request, "  she 
said.  "Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  you  will  know 
all.  If  you  trust  nothing  else  that  I  have  told 
you,  you  may  trust  what  I  tell  you  now.  It 
will  end  to-night.*" 

As  she  said  the  words,  the  doctor's  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs.  Mr.  Bash  wood  drew  back 
from  her,  with  his  heart  beating  fast  in  unut- 
terable expectation.  "It  will  end  to-night!" 
he  repeated  to  himself,  under  his  breath,  as 
he  moved  away  toward  the  far  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 

"Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  sir,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, cheerfully,  as  they  met.  "I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  Mrs.  Armadale  but  what  you  or  any- 
body may  hear." 

Mr.  Bashwood  went  on,  without  answering, 
to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor,  still  repeating  to 
himself:  "It  will  end  to-night!"  The  doctor, 
passing  him  in  the  opposite  direction,  joined 
Miss  Gwilt. 

"You  have  heard,  no  doubt,"  he  began,  in  his 
blandest  manner  and  his  roundest  tones,  "that 
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Mr.  Armadale  has  arrived.  Permit  me  to  add, 
my  dear  lady,  that  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
for  any  nervous  agitation  on  your  part.  He  has 
been  carefully  humored,  and  he  is  as  quiet  and 
manageable  as  his  best  friends  could  wish.  I 
have  informed  him  that  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
him  an  interview  with  the  young  lady  to-night; 
but  that  he  may  count  on  seeing  her  (with  the 
proper  precautions)  at  the  earliest  propitious 
hour,  after  she  is  awake  to-morrow  morning. 
As  there  is  no  hotel  near,  and  as  the  propitious 
hour  may  occur  at  a  moment's  notice,  it  was 
clearly  incumbent  on  me,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of 
the  Sanitarium.  He  has  accepted  it  with  the 
utmost  gratitude ;  and  has  thanked  me  in  a  most 
gentlemanly  and  touching  manner  for  the  pains 
I  have  taken  to  set  his  mind  at  ease.  Perfectly 
gratifying,  perfectly  satisfactory,  so  far!  But 
there  has  been  a  little  hitch — now  happily  got 
over — which  I  think  it  right  to  mention  to  you 
before  we  all  retire  for  the  night." 

Having  paved  the  way  in  those  words  (and 
in  Mr.  Bashwood's  hearing)  for  the  statement 
which  he  had  previously  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  making,  in  the  event  of  Allan's  dying  in 
the  Sanitarium,  the  doctor  was  about  to  proceed, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sound 
below  like  the  trying  of  a  door. 

He  instantly  descended  the  stairs,  and  unlocked 
the  door  of  communication  between  the  first  and 
second  floors,  which  he  had  locked  behind  him 
on  his  way  up.  But  the  person  who  had  tried 
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the  door — if  such  a  person  there  really  had  been 
— was  too  quick  for  him.  He  looked  along  the 
corridor,  and  over  the  staircase  into  the  hall, 
and,  discovering  nothing,  returned  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
after  securing  the  door  of  communication  behind 
him  once  more. 

" Pardon  me,"  he  resumed,  "I  thought  I  heard 
something  downstairs.  With  regard  to  the  little 
hitch  that  I  adverted  to  just  now,  permit  me  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Armadale  has  brought  a 
friend  here  with  him,  who  bears  the  strange 
name  of  Midwinter.  Do  you  know  the  gentle- 
man at  all?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  a  suspicious 
anxiety  in  his  eyes,  which  strangely  belied  the 
elaborate  indifference  of  his  tone. 

"I  know  him  to  be  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ar- 
madale's,"  she  said.  "Does  he — ?"  Her  voice 
failed  her,  and  her  eyes  fell  before  the  doctor's 
steady  scrutiny.  She  mastered  the  momentary 
weakness,  and  finished  her  question.  "Does  he, 
too,  stay  here  to-night?" 

"Mr.  Midwinter  is  a  person  of  coarse  manners 
and  suspicious  temper,"  rejoined  the  doctor, 
steadily  watching  her.  "He  was  rude  enough 
to  insist  on  staying  here  as  soon  as  Mr.  Arma- 
dale had  accepted  my  invitation." 

He  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  those  words 
on  her.  Left  utterly  in  the  dark  by  the  caution 
with  which  she  had  avoided  mentioning  her  hus- 
band's assumed  name  to  him  at  their  first  inter- 
view, the  doctor's  distrust  of  her  was  necessarily 
of  the  vaguest  kind.  He  had  heard  her  voice 
fail  her  —  he  had  seen  her  color  change.  He 
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suspected  her  of  a  mental  reservation  on  the 
subject  of  Midwinter — and  of  nothing  more. 

"Did  you  permit  him  to  have  his  way?"  she 
asked.  "In  your  place,  I  should  have  shown 
him  the  door." 

The  impenetrable  composure  of  her  tone  warned 
the  doctor  that  her  self-command  was  not  to  be 
further  shaken  that  night.  He  resumed  the  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Armadale's  medical  referee  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Armadale's  mental  health. 

"If  I  had  only  had  my  own  feelings  to  con- 
sult," he  said,  "I  don't  disguise  from  you  that  I 
should  (as  you  say)  have  shown  Mr.  Midwinter 
the  door.  But  on  appealing  to  Mr.  Armadale,  I 
found  he  was  himself  anxious  not  to  be  parted 
from  his  friend.  Under  those  circumstances, 
but  one  alternative  was  left — the  alternative 
of  humoring  him  again.  The  responsibility  of 
thwarting  him — to  say  nothing,"  added  the  doc- 
tor, drifting  for  a  moment  toward  the  truth,  "of 
my  natural  apprehension,  with  such  a  temper  as 
his  friend's,  of  a  scandal  and  disturbance  in  the 
house — was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Midwinter  accordingly  remains  here  for  the 
night;  and  occupies  (I  ought  to  say,  insists  on 
occupying)  the  next  room  to  Mr.  Armadale.  Ad- 
vise me,  my  dear  madam,  in  this  emergency," 
concluded  the  doctor,  with  his  loudest  emphasis. 
"What  rooms  shall  we  put  them  in,  on  the  first 
floor?" 

"Put  Mr.  Armadale  in  Number  Four." 

"And  his  friend  next  to  him,  in  Number 
Three?"  said  the  doctor.  "Well!  well!  well! 
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perhaps  they  are  the  most  comfortable  rooms. 
I'll  give  my  orders  immediately.  Don't  hurry 
away,  Mr.  Bash  wood,"  he  called  out,  cheerfully, 
as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase.  "I  have 
left  the  assistant  physician's  key  on  the  window- 
sill  yonder,  and  Mrs.  Armadale  can  let  you  out 
at  the  staircase  door  whenever  she  pleases.  Don't 
sit  up  late,  Mrs.  Armadale !  Yours  is  a  nervous 
system  that  requires  plenty  of  sleep.  'Tired  nat- 
ure's sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep. '  Grand  line ! 
God  bless  you — good-night !  ' ' 

Mr.  Bashwood  came  back  from  the  far  end 
of  the  corridor — still  pondering,  in  unutterable 
expectation,  on  what  was  to  come  with  the 
night. 

"Ani  I  to  go  now?"  he  asked. 

1  'No.  You  are  to  stay.  I  said  you  should 
know  all  if  you  waited  till  the  morning.  Wait 
here." 

He  hesitated,  and  looked  about  him.  "The 
doctor,"  he  faltered.  "I  thought  the  doctor 
said—" 

"The  doctor  will  interfere  with  nothing  that 
I  do  in  this  house  to-night.  I  tell  you  to  stay. 
There  are  empty  rooms  on  the  floor  above  this. 
Take  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Bashwood  felt  the  trembling  fit  coming  on 
him  again  as  he  looked  at  her.  "May  I  ask — ?" 
he  began. 

"Ask  nothing.    I  want  you." 

"Will  you  please  to  tell  me—?" 

"I  will  tell  you  nothing  till  the  night  is  over 
and  the  morning  has  come. ' ' 
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His  curiosity  conquered  his  fear.   He  persisted. 

"Is  it  something  dreadful?"  he  whispered. 
"Too  dreadful  to  tell  me?" 

She  stamped  her  foot  with  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  impatience.  "Go!"  she  said,  snatching  the 
key  of  the  staircase  door  from  the  window-sill. 
"You  do  quite  right  to  distrust  me — you  do 
quite  right  to  follow  me  no  further  in  the  dark. 
Go  before  the  house  is  shut  up.  I  can  do  with- 
out you."  She  led  the  way  to  the  stairs,  with 
the  key  in  one  hand,  and  the  candle  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Bashwood  followed  her  in  silence.  No 
one,  knowing  what  he  knew  of  her  earlier  life, 
could  have  failed  to  perceive  that  she  was  a 
woman  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and  stand- 
ing consciously  on  the  brink  of  a  Crime.  In  the 
first  terror  of  the  discovery,  he  broke  free  from 
the  hold  she  had  on  him :  he  thought  and  acted 
like  a  man  who  had  a  will  of  his  own  again. 

She  put  the  key  in  the  door,  and  turned  to  him 
before  she  opened  it,  with  the  light  of  the  candle 
on  her  face.  "Forget  me,  and  forgive  me,"  she 
said.  ' '  We  meet  no  more. ' ' 

She  opened  the  door,  and,  standing  inside  it, 
after  he  had  passed  her,  gave  him  her  hand.  He 
had  resisted  her  look,  he  had  resisted  her  words, 
but  the  magnetic  fascination  of  her  touch  con- 
quered him  at  the  final  moment.  "I  can't  leave 
you!"  he  said,  holding  helplessly  by  the  hand 
she  had  given  him.  "What  must  I  do?" 

"Come  and  see,"  she  answered,  without  al- 
lowing him  an  instant  to  reflect. 

Closing  her  hand  firmly  on  his,  she  led  him 
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along  the  first  floor  corridor  to  the  room  num- 
bered Four.  "Notice  that  room,"  she  whis- 
pered. After  a  look  over  the  stairs  to  see  that 
they  were  alone,  she  retraced  her  steps  with  him 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  corridor.  Here, 
facing  the  window  which  lit  the  place  at  the 
other  end,  was  one  little  room,  with  a  narrow 
grating  in  the  higher  part  of  the  door,  intended 
for  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  doctor's  deputy. 
From  the  position  of  this  room,  the  grating  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  bed-chambers  down  each 
side  of  the  corridor,  and  so  enabled  the  deputy- 
physician  to  inform  himself  of  any  irregular 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  patients  under  his 
care,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  being  detected 
in  watching  them.  Miss  Gwilt  opened  the  door 
and  led  the  way  into  the  empty  room. 

"  Wait  here,"  she  said,  "while  I  go  backup- 
stairs;  and  lock  yourself  in,  if  you  like.  You 
will  be  in  the  dark,  but  the  gas  will  be  burning 
in  the  corridor.  Keep  at  the  grating,  and  make 
sure  that  Mr.  Armadale  goes  into  the  room  I 
have  just  pointed  out  to  you,  and  that  he  doesn't 
leave  it  afterward.  If  you  lose  sight  of  the 
room  for  a  single  moment  before  I  come  back, 
you  will  repent  it  to  the  end  of  your  life.  If  you 
do  as  I  tell  you,  you  shall  see  me  to-morrow,  and 
claim  your  own  reward.  Quick  with  your  an- 
swer! Is  it  Yes  or  No?" 

He  could  make  no  reply  in  words.  He  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  rapturously. 
She  left  him  in  the  room.  From  his  place  at  the 
grating  he  saw  her  glide  down  the  corridor  to 
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the  staircase  door.  She  passed  through  it,  and 
locked  it.  Then  there  was  silence. 

The  next  sound  was  the  sound  of  the  women- 
servants'  voices.  Two  of  them  came  up  to  put 
the  sheets  on  the  beds  in  Number  Three  and 
Number  Four.  The  women  were  in  high  good- 
humor,  laughing  and  talking  to  each  other 
through  the  open  doors  of  the  rooms.  The  mas- 
ter's customers  were  coining  in  at  last,  they 
said,  with  a  vengeance;  the  house  would  soon 
begin  to  look  cheerful,  if  things  went  on  like 
this. 

After  a  little,  the  beds  were  got  ready  and  the 
women  returned  to  the  kitchen  floor,  on  which 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  domestic  servants  were 
all  situated.  Then  tbere  was  silence  again. 

The  next  sound  was  the  sound  of  the  doctor's 
voice.  He  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
showing  Allan  and  Midwinter  the  way  to  their 
rooms.  They  all  went  together  into  Number 
Four.  After  a  little,  the  doctor  came  out  first. 
He  waited  till  Midwinter  joined  him,  and 
pointed  with  a  formal  bow  to  the  door  of  Num- 
ber Three.  Midwinter  entered  the  room  without 
speaking,  and  shut  himself  in.  The  doctor,  left 
alone,  withdrew  to  the  staircase  door  and  un- 
locked it,  then  waited  in  the  corridor,  whistling 
to  himself  softly,  under  his  breath. 

Voices  pitched  cautiously  low  became  audible 
in  a  minute  more  in  the  hall.  The  Resident 
Dispenser  and  the  Head  Nurse  appeared,  on 
their  way  to  the  dormitories  of  the  attendants  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  man  bowed  silently, 
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and  passed  the  doctor;  the  woman  courtesied 
silently,  and  followed  the  man.  The  doctor  ac- 
knowledged their  salutations  by  a  courteous 
wave  of  his  hand;  and,  once  more  left  alone, 
paused  a  moment,  still  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self, then  walked  to  the  door  of  Number  Four, 
and  opened  the  case  of  the  fumigating  apparatus 
fixed  near  it  in  the  corner  of  the  wall,  As  he 
lifted  the  lid  and  looked  in,  his  whistling  ceased. 
He  took  a  long  purple  bottle  out,  examined  it  by 
the  gas-light,  put  it  back,  and  closed  the  case. 
This  done,  he  advanced  on  tiptoe  to  the  open 
staircase  door,  passed*  through  it,  and  secured  it 
on  the  inner  side  as  usual. 

Mr.  Bashwood  had  seen  him  at  the  apparatus; 
Mr.  Bashwood  had  noticed  the  manner  of  his 
withdrawal  through  the  staircase  door.  Again 
the  sense  of  a'n  unutterable  expectation  throbbed 
at  his  heart.  A  terror  that  was  slow  and  cold 
and  deadly  crept  into  his  hands,  and  guided 
them  in  the  dark  to  the  key  that  had  been  left 
for  him  in  the  inner  side  of  the  door.  He  turned 
it  in  vague  distrust  of  what  might  happen  next, 
and  waited. 

The  slow  minutes  passed,  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  silence  was  horrible;  the  solitude 
of  the  lonely  corridor  was  a  solitude  of  invisible 
treacheries.  He  began  to  count  to  keep  his 
mind  employed — to  keep  his  own  growing  dread 
away  from  him.  The  numbers,  as  he  whispered 
them,  followed  each  other  slowly  up  to  a  hun- 
dred, and  still  nothing  happened.  He  had  begun 
the  second  hundred;  he  had  got  on  to  twenty — 
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when,  without  a  sound  to  betray  that  he  had 
been  moving  in  his  room,  Midwinter  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  corridor. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  and  listened;  he  went 
to  the  stairs  and  looked  over  into  the  hall  be- 
neath. Then,  for  the  second  time  that  night,  he 
tried  the  staircase  door,  and  for  the  second  time 
found  it  fast.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
tried  the  doors  of  the  bedrooms  on  his  right  hand 
next,  looked  into  one  after  the  other,  and  saw 
that  they  were  empty,  then  came  to  the  door  of 
the  end  room  in  which  the  steward  was  con- 
cealed. Here,  again,  the  lock  resisted  him.  He 
listened,  and  looked  up  at  the  grating.  No 
sound  was  to  be  heard,  no  light  was  to  be  seen 
inside.  "Shall  I  break  the  door  in,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  make  sure?  No;  it  would  be  giv- 
ing the  doctor  an  excuse  for  turning  me  out  of 
the  house."  He  moved  away,  and  looked  into 
the  two  empty  rooms  in  the  row  occupied  by 
Allan  and  himself,  then  walked  to  the  window 
at  the  staircase  end  of  the  corridor.  Here  the 
case  of  the  fumigating  apparatus  attracted  his 
attention.  After  trying  vainly  to  open  it,  his 
suspicion  seemed  to  be  aroused.  He  searched 
back  along  the  corridor,  and  observed  that  no 
object  of  a  similar  kind  appeared  outside  any  of 
the  other  bed-chambers.  Again  at  the  window, 
he  looked  again  at  the  apparatus,  and  turned 
away  from  it  with  a  gesture  which  plainly  in- 
dicated that  he  had  tried,  and  failed,  to  guess 
what  it  might  be. 

Baffled  at  all  points,  he  still  showed  no  sign 
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of  returning  to  his  bed-chamber.  He  stood  at 
the  window,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of 
Allan's  room,  thinking.  If  Mr.  Bashwood,  fur- 
tively watching  him  through  the  grating,  could 
have  seen  him  at  that  moment  in  the  mind  as 
well  as  in  the  body,  Mr.  Bashwood's  heart  might 
have  throbbed  even  faster  than  it  was  throbbing 
now,  in  expectation  of  the  next  event  which 
Midwinter's  decision  of  the  next  minute  was  to 
bring  forth. 

On  what  was  his  mind  occupied  as  he  stood 
alone,  at  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  strange  house? 

His  mind  was  occupied  in  drawing  its  discon- 
nected impressions  together,  little  by  little,  to 
one  point.  Convinced  from  the  first  that  some 
hidden  danger  threatened  Allan  in  the  Sanita- 
rium, his  distrust — vaguely  associated,  thus  far, 
with  the  place  itself ;  with  his  wife  (whom  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  now  under  the  same  roof 
with  him) ;  with  the  doctor,  who  was  as  plainly 
in  her  confidence  as  Mr.  Bashwood  himself— 
now  narrowed  its  range,  and  centered  itself  ob- 
stinately in  Allan's  room.  Resigning  all  fur- 
ther effort  to  connect  his  suspicion  of  a  conspir- 
acy against  his  friend  with  the  outrage  which 
had  the  day  before  been  offered  to  himself — an 
effort  which  would  have  led  him,  if  he  could 
have  maintained  it,  to  a  discovery  of  the  fraud 
really  contemplated  by  his  wife — his  mind, 
clouded  and  confused  by  disturbing  influences, 
instinctively  took  refuge  in  its  impressions  of 
facts  as  they  had  shown  themselves  since  he  had 
entered  the  house.  Everything  that  he  had  no- 
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ticed  below  stairs  suggested  that  there  was  some 
secret  purpose  to  be  answered  by  getting  Allan 
to  sleep  in  the  Sanitarium,  Everything  that  he 
had  noticed  above  stairs  associated  the  lurking- 
place  in  which  the  danger  lay  hid  with  Allan's 
room.  To  reach  this  conclusion,  and  to  decide 
on  baCling  the  conspiracy,  whatever  it  might  be, 
by  taking  Allan's  place,  was  with  Midwinter  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Confronted  by  actual  peril, 
the  great  nature  of  the  man  intuitively  freed  itself 
from  the  weaknesses  that  had  beset  it  in  happier 
and  safer  times.  Not  even  the  shadow  of  the  old 
superstition  rested  on  his  mind  now — no  fatalist 
suspicion  of  himself  disturbed  the  steady  resolu- 
tion that  was  in  him.  The  one  last  doubt  that 
troubled  him,  as  he  stood  at  the  window  think- 
ing, was  the  doubt  whether  he  could  persuade 
Allan  to  change  rooms  with  him,  without  in- 
volving himself  in  an  explanation  which  might 
lead  Allan  to  suspect  the  truth. 

In  the  minute  that  elapsed,  while  he  waited 
with  his  eyes  on  the  room,  the  doubt  was  re- 
solved— he  found  the  trivial,  yet  sufficient,  ex- 
cuse of  which  he  was  in  search.  Mr.  Bash  wood 
saw  him  rouse  himself  and  go  to  the  door.  Mr. 
Bash  wood  heard  him  knock  softly,  and  whisper, 
"Allan,  are  you  in  bed?" 

"No,"  answered  the  voice  inside;  "come  in." 
He  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
room,  when  he  checked  himself  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly remembered  something.  "Wait  a  min- 
ute," he  said,  through  the  door,  and,  turning 
away,  went  straight  to  the  end  room,  "If  there 
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is  anybody  watching  us  in  there,"  he  said  aloud, 
"let  him  watch  us  through  this!"  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief,  and  stuffed  it  into  the  wires  of 
the  grating,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  aper- 
ture. Having  thus  forced  the  spy  inside  (if  there 
was  one)  either  to  betray  himself  by  moving  the 
handkerchief,  or  to  remain  blinded  to  all  view  of 
what  might  happen  next,  Midwinter  presented 
himself  in  Allan's  room. 

"You  know  what  poor  nerves  I  have,"  he 
said,  "and  what  a  wretched  sleeper  I  am  at  the 
best  of  times.  I  can't  sleep  to-night.  The  win- 
dow in  my  room  rattles  every  time  the  wind 
blows  I  wish  it  was  as  fast  as  your  window 
here." 

"My  dear  fellow?"  cried  Allan,  "I  don't  mind 
a  rattling  window.  Let's  change  rooms.  Non- 
sense! Why  should  you  make  excuses  to  me? 
Don't  I  know  how  easily  trifles  upset  those  ex- 
citable nerves  of  yours?  Now  the  doctor  has 
quieted  my  mind  about  my  poor  little  Neelie,  I 
begin  to  feel  the  journey;  and  I'll  answer  for 
sleeping  anywhere  till  to-morrow  comes."  He 
took  up  his  traveling-bag.  "We  must  be  quick 
about  it,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his  candle. 
"They  haven't  left  me  much  candle  to  go  to  bed 
by." 

"Be  very  quiet,  Allan,"  said  Midwinter,  open- 
ing the  door  for  him.  "We  mustn't  disturb  the 
house  at  this  time  of  night." 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Allan,  in  a  whisper. 
"Good-night;  I  hope  you'll  sleep  as  well  as  I 
shall." 
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Midwinter  saw  him  into  Number  Three,  and 
noticed  that  his  own  candle  ( which  he  had  left 
there)  was  as  short  as  Allan's.  "Good-night," 
he  said,  and  came  out  again  into  the  corridor. 

He  went  straight  to  the  grating,  and  looked 
and  listened  once  more.  The  handkerchief  re- 
mained exactly  as  he  had  left  it,  and  still  there 
was  no  sound  to  be  heard  within.  He  returned 
slowly  along  the  corridor,  and  thought  of  the 
precautions  he  had  taken,  for  the  last  time. 
Was  there  no  other  way  than  the  way  he  was 
trying  now?  There  was  none.  Any  openly 
avowed  posture  of  defense — while  the  nature  of 
the  danger,  and  the  quarter  from  which  it  might 
come,  were  alike  unknown — would  be  useless  in 
itself,  and  worse  than  useless  in  the  conse- 
quences which  it  might  produce  by  putting  the 
people  of  the  house  on  their  guard.  Without  a 
fact  that  could  justify  to  other  minds  his  dis- 
trust of  what  might  happen  with  the'  night,  in- 
capable of  shaking  Allan's  ready  faith  in  the 
fair  outside  which  the  doctor  had  presented  to 
him,  the  one  safeguard  in  his  friend's  interests 
that  Midwinter  could  set  up  was  the  safeguard 
of  changing  the  rooms — the  one  policy  he  could 
follow,  come  what  might  of  it,  was  the  policy  of 
waiting  for  events.  "I  can  trust  to  one  thing," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked  for  the  last  time 
up  and  down  the  corridor — "I  can  trust  myself 
to  keep  awake. ' ' 

After  a  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  oppo- 
site, he  went  into  Number  Four.  The  sound  of 
the  closing  door  was  heard,  the  sound  of  the 
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turning  lock  followed  it.  Then  the  dead  silence 
fell  over  the  house  once  more. 

Little  by  little,  the  steward's  horror  of  the 
stillness  and  the  darkness  overcame  his  dread  of 
moving  the  handkerchief.  He  cautiously  drew 
aside  one  corner  of  it,  waited,  looked,  and  took 
courage  at  last  to  draw  the  whole  handkerchief 
through  the  wires  of  the  grating.  After  first 
hiding  it  in  his  pocket,  he  thought  of  the  con- 
sequences if  it  was  found  on  him,  and  threw  it 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  He  trembled 
when  he  had  cast  it  from  him,  as  he  looked  at 
his  watch  and  placed  himself  again  at  the  grat- 
ing to  wait  for  Miss  Gwilt. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  one.  The  moon  had  come 
round  from  the  side  to  the  front  of  the  Sanita- 
rium. From  time  to  time  her  light  gleamed  on 
the  window  of  the  corridor  when  the  gaps  in  the 
flying  clouds  let  it  through.  The  wind  had 
risen,  and  sung  its  mournful  song  faintly,  as  it 
swept  at  intervals  over  the  desert  ground  in  front 
of  the  house. 

The  minute  hand  of  the  clock  traveled  on  half- 
way round  the  circle  of  the  dial.  As  it  touched 
the  quarter-past  one,  Miss  Gwilt  stepped  noise- 
lessly into  the  corridor.  ' '  Let  yourself  out, ' '  she 
whispered  through  the  grating,  "and  follow 
me."  She  returned  to  the  stairs  by  which  she 
had  just  descended,  pushed  the  door  to  softly 
after  Mr.  Bashwood  had  followed  her,  and  led 
the  way  up  to  the  landing  of  the  second  floor. 
There  she  put  the  question  to  him  which  she  had 
not  ventured  to  put  below  stairs. 
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"Was  Mr.  Armadale  shown  into  Number 
Four?"  she  asked. 

He  bowed  his  head  without  speaking. 

"Answer  me  in  words.  Has  Mr.  Armadale 
left  the  room  since?" 

He  answered,  "No." 

"Have  you  never  lost  sight  of  Number  Four 
since  I  left  you?" 

He  answered,  "Never!" 

Something  strange  in  his  manner,  something 
unfamiliar  in  his  voice,  as  he  made  that  last 
reply,  attracted  her  attention.  She  took  her 
candle  from  a  table  near,  on  which  she  had  left 
it,  and  threw  its  light  on  him.  His  eyes  were 
staring,  his  teeth  chattered.  There  was  every- 
thing to  betray  him  to  her  as  a  terrified  man; 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  her  that  the  terror  was 
caused  by  his  consciousness  of  deceiving  her,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  her  face.  If  she  had 
threatened  him  less  openly  when  she  placed  hin 
on  the  watch ;  if  she  had  spoken  less  unreservedly 
of  the  interview  which  was  to  reward  him  in  the 
morning,  he  might  have  owned  the  truth.  As  it 
was,  his  strongest  fears  and  his  dearest  hopes 
were  alike  interested  in  telling  her  the  fatal  lie 
that  he  had  now  told — the  fatal  lie  which  he  re- 
iterated when  she  put  her  question  for  the  second 
time. 

She  looked  at  him,  deceived  by  the  last  man 
on  earth  whom  she  would  have  suspected  of 
deception  —  the  man  whom  she  had  deceived 
herself. 

"You   seem  to   be  overexcited,"    she 
Vol.  9— S 
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quietly.  "The  night  has  been  too  much  for 
you.  Go  upstairs,  and  rest.  You  will  find  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  left  open.  That  is  the 
room  you  are  to  occupy.  Good-night." 

She  put  the  candle  (which  she  had  left  burn- 
ing for  him)  on  the  table,  and  gave  him  her 
hand.  He  held  her  back  by  it  desperately  as  she 
turned  to  leave  him.  His  horror  of  what  might 
happen  when  she  was  left  by  herself  forced  the 
words  to  his  lips  which  he  would  have  feared  to 
speak  ta  her  at  any  other  time. 

"Don't,"  he  pleaded,  in  a  whisper;  "oh,  don't, 
don't,  don't  go  downstairs  to-night!" 

She  released  her  hand,  and  signed  to  him  to 
take  the  candle.  ' '  You  shall  see  me  to-morrow, ' ' 
she  said.  '"Not  a  word  more  now !" 

Her  stronger  will  conquered  him  at  that  last 
moment,  as  it  had  conquered  him  throughout. 
He  took  the  candle  and  waited,  following  her 
eagerly  with  his  eyes  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 
The  cold  of  the  December  night  seemed  to  have 
found  its  way  to  her  through  the  warmth  of  the 
house.  She  had  put  on  a  long,  heavy  black 
shawl,  and  had  fastened  it  close  over  her  breast. 
The  plaited  coronet  in  which  she  wore  her  hair 
seemed  to  have  weighed  too  heavily  on  her  head. 
She  had  untwisted  it,  and  thrown  it  back  over 
her  shoulders.  The  old  man  looked  at  her  nW- 
ing  hair,  as  it  lay  red  over  the  black  shawl — at 
her  supple,  long-fingered  hand,  as  it  slid  down  the 
banisters — at  the  smooth,  seductive  grace  of  every 
movement  that  took  her  further  and  further 
away  from  him.  "The  night  will  go  quickly," 
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he  said  to  himself,  as  she  passed  from  his  view; 
"I  shall  dream  of  her  till  the  morning  comes!" 

She  secured  the  staircase  door,  after  she  had 
passed  through  it — listened,  and  satisfied  herself 
that  nothing  was  stirring — then  went  on  slowly 
along  the  corridor  to  the  window.  Leaning  on 
the  window-sill,  she  looked  out  at  the  night. 
The  clouds  were  over  the  moon  at  that  moment ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the  darkness  but 
the  scattered  gas-lights  in  the  suburb.  Turning 
from  the  window,  she  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  twenty  minutes  past  one. 

For  the  last  time,  the  resolution  that  had  come 
to  her  in  the  earlier  night,  with  the  knowledge 
that  her  husband  was  in  the  house,  forced  itself 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  For  the  last  time,  the 
voice  within  her  said,  "Think  if  there  is  no 
other  way!" 

She  pondered  over  it  till  the  minute-hand  of 
the  clock  pointed  to  the  half-hour.  "No!"  she 
said,  still  thinking  of  her  husband.  "The  one 
chance  left  is  to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end. 
He  will  leave  the  thing  undone  which  he  has 
come  here  to  do;  he  will  leave  the  words  unspo- 
ken which  he  has  come  here  to  say — when  he 
knows  that  the  act  may  make  me  a  public  scan- 
dal, and  that  the  words  may  send  me  to  the  scaf- 
fold!" Her  color  rose,  and  she  smiled  with  a 
terrible  irony  as  she  looked  for  the  first  time  at 
the  door  of  the  Room.  "I  shall  be  your  widow," 
she  said,  "in  half  an  hour!" 

She  opened  the  case  of  the  apparatus  and  took 
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jhe  Purple  Flask  in  her  hand.  After  marking 
the  time  by  a  glance  at  the  clock,  she  dropped 
into  the  glass  funnel  the  first  of  the  six  separate 
Pourings  that  were  measured  for  her  by  the 
paper  slips. 

When  she  had  put  the  Flask  back,  she  listened 
at  the  mouth  of  the  funnel.  Not  a  sound  reached 
her  ear :  the  deadly  process  did  its  work  in  the 
silence  of  death  itself.  When  she  rose  and 
Booked  up,  the  moon  was  shining  in  at  the  win- 
low,  and  the  moaning  wind  was  quiet. 

Oh,  the  time !  the  time !  If  it  could  only  have 
been  begun  and  ended  with  the  first  Pouring ! 

She  went  downstairs  into  the  hall ;  she  walked 
to  and  fro,  and  listened  at  the  open  door  that  led 
to* the  kitchen  stairs.  She  came  up  again;  she 
went  down  again.  The  first  of  the  intervals  of 
five  minutes  was  endless.  The  time  stood  still. 
The  suspense  was  maddening. 

The  interval  passed.  As  she  took  the  Flask 
for  the  second  time,  and  dropped  in  the  second 
Pouring,  the  clouds  floated  over  the  moon,  and 
the  night  view  through  the  window  slowly 
darkened. 

The  restlessness  that  had  driven  her  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  backward  and  forward  in 
the  hall,  left  her  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
She  waited  through  the  second  interval,  leaning 
on  the  window-sill,  and  staring,  without  con- 
scious thought  of  any  kind,  into  the  black  night. 
The  howling  of  a  belated  dog  was  borne  toward 
her  on  the  wind,  at  intervals,  from  some  distant 
r>art  of  the  suburb.  She  found  herself  following 
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the  faint  sound  as  it  died  away  into  silence  with 
a  dull  attention,  and  listening  for  its  coming 
again  with  an  expectation  that  was  duller  still. 
Her  arms  lay  like  lead  on  the  window-sill;  her 
forehead  rested  against  the  glass  without  feeling 
the  cold.  It  was  not  till  the  moon  struggled  out 
again  that  she  was  startled  into  sudden  self- 
remembrance.  She  turned  quickly,  and  looked 
at  the  clock ;  seven  minutes  had  passed  since  the 
second  Pouring. 

'As  she  snatched  up  the  Flask,  and  fed  the 
funnel  for  the  third  time,  the  full  consciousness 
of  her  position  came  back  to  her.  The  fever- 
heat  throbbed  again  in  her  blood,  and  flushed 
fiercely  in  her  cheeks.  Swift,  smooth,  and  noise- 
less, she  paced  from  end  to  end  of  the  corridor, 
with  her  arms  folded  in  her  shawl  and  her  eye 
moment  after  moment  on  the  clock. 

Three  out  of  the  next  five  minutes  passed,  and 
again  the  suspense  began  to  madden  her.  The 
space  in  the  corridor  grew  too  confined  for  the 
illimitable  restlessness  that  possessed  her  limbs. 
She  went  down  into  the  hall  again,  and  circled 
round  and  round  it  like  a  wild  creature  in  a 
cage.  At  the  third  turn,  she  felt  something 
moving  softly  against  her  dress.  The  house-cat 
had  come  up  through  the  open  kitchen  door — a 
large,  tawny,  companionable  cat  that  purred  in 
high  good  temper,  and  followed  her  for  company. 
She  took  the  animal  up  in  her  arms — it  rubbed 
its  sleek  head  luxuriously  against  her  chin  as 
she  bent  her  face  over  it.  "Armadale  hates 
cats,"  she  whispered  in  the  creature's  ear. 
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"Come  up  and  see  Armadale  killed!"  The  next 
moment  her  own  frightful  fancy  horrified  her. 
She  dropped  the  cat  with  a  shudder;  she  drove 
it  below  again  with  threatening  hands.  For  a 
moment  after,  she  stood  still,  then  in  headlong 
haste  suddenly  mounted  the  stairs.  Her  hus- 
band had  forced  his  way  back  again  into  her 
thoughts;  her  husband  threatened  her  with  a 
danger  which  had  never  entered  her  mind  till 
now.  What  if  he  were  not  asleep?  What  if  he 
came  qut  up  an  her,  and  found  her  with  the  Pur- 
ple Flask  in  her  hand? 

She  stole  to  the  door  of  Number  Three  and 
listened.  The  slow,  regular  breathing  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  was  just  audible.  After  waiting  a  mo- 
ment to  let  the  feeling  of  relief  quiet  her,  she  took 
a  step  toward  Number  Four,  and  checked  herself. 
It  was  needless  to  listen  at  that  door.  The  doc- 
tor had  told  her  that  Sleep  came  first,  as  certainly 
as  Death  afterward,  in  the  poisoned  air.  She 
looked  aside  at  the  clock.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  fourth  Pouring. 

Her  hand  began  to  tremble  violently  as  she 
fed  the  funnel  for  the  fourth  time.  The  fear  of 
her  husband  was  back  again  in  her  heart.  What 
if  some  noise  disturbed  him  before  the  sixth  Pour- 
ing? What  if  he  woke  on  a  sudden  (as  she  had 
often  seen  him  wake)  without  any  iio'ise  at  all? 
She  looked  up  and  down  the  corridor.  The  end 
room,  in  which  Mr.  Bash  wood  had  been  con- 
cealed, offered  itself  to  her  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
"I  might  go  in  there!"  she  thought.  "Has  he 
left  the  key?"  She  opened  the  door  to  look,  and 
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saw  the  handkerchief  thrown  down  on  the  floor. 
"Was  it  Mr.  Bashwood's  handkerchief,  left  there 
by  accident?  She  examined  it  at  the  corners.  In 
the  second  corner  she  found  her  husband's  name! 
Her  first  impulse  hurried  her  to  the  staircase 
door,  to  rouse  the  steward  and  insist  on  an  ex- 
planation. The  next  moment  she  remembered 
the  Purple  Flask,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
corridor.  She  turned,  and  looked  at  the  door  of 
Number  Three.  Her  husband,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  handkerchief,  had  unquestionably  been 
out  of  his  room — and  Mr.  Bash  wood  had  not 
told  her.  Was  he  in  his  room  now?  In  the 
violence  of  her  agitation,  as  the  question  passed 
through  her  mind,  she  forgot  the  discovery  which 
she  had  herself  made  not  a  minute  before.  Again 
she  listened  at  the  door ;  again  she  heard  the  slow, 
regular  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man.  The  first 
time  the  evidence  of  her  ears  had  been  enough  to 
quiet  her;  this  time,  in  the  tenfold  aggravation  of 
her  suspicion  and  her  alarm,  she  was  determined 
to  have  the  evidence  of  her  eyes  as  well.  "All 
the  doors  open  softly  in  this  house,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "there's  no  fear  of  my  waking  him." 
Noiselessly,  by  an  inch  at  a  time,  she  opened  the 
unlocked  door,  and  looked  in  the  moment  the 
aperture  was  wide  enough.  In  the  little  light 
she  had  let  into  the  room,  the  sleeper's  head  was 
just  visible  on  the  pillow.  Was  it  quite  as  dark 
against  the  white  pillow  as  her  husband's  head 
looked  when  he  was  in  bed?  Was  the  breath- 
ing as  light  as  her  husband's  breathing  when  he 
was  asleep? 
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She  opened  the  door  more  widely,  and  looked 
in  by  the  clearer  light. 

There  lay  the  man  whose  life  she  had  at- 
tempted for  the  third  time,  peacefully  sleeping 
in  the  room  that  had  been  given  to  her  husband, 
and  in  the  air  that  could  harm  nobody ! 

The  inevitable  conclusion  overwhelmed  her  on 
the  instant.  With  a  frantic  upward  action  of 
her  hands  she  staggered  back  into  the  passage. 
The  door  of  Allan's  room  fell  to,  but  not  noisily 
enough  to  wake  him.  She  turned  as  she  heard 
it  close.  For  one  moment  she  stood  staring  at 
it  like  a  woman  stupefied.  The  next,  her  in- 
stinct rushed  into  action,  before  her  reason  re- 
covered itself.  In  two  steps  she  was  at  the  door 
of  Number  Four. 

The  door  was  locked. 

She  felt  over  the  wall  with  both  hands,  wildly 
and  clumsily,  for  the  button  which  she  had  seen 
the  doctor  press  when  h6  was  showing  the  room 
to  the  visitors.  Twice  she  missed  it.  The  third 
time  her  eyes  helped  her  hands ;  she  found  the 
button  and  pressed  on  it.  The  mortise  of  the 
lock  inside  fell  back,  and  the  door  yielded  to 
her. 

"Without  an  instant's  hesitation  she  entered  the 
room.  Though  the  door  was  open — though  so 
short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  fourth  Pour- 
ing that  but  little  more  than  half  the  contem- 
plated volume  of  gas  had  been  produced  as  yet 
— the  poisoned  air  seized  her,  like  the  grasp  of 
a  hand  at  her  throat,  like  the  twisting  of  a  wire 
round  her  head.  She  found  him  on  the  floor  at 
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the  foot  of  the  bed :  his  head  and  one  arm  were 
toward  the  door,  as  if  he  had  risen  under  the 
first  feeling  of  drowsiness,  and  had  surik  in  the 
effort  to  leave  the  room,  With  the  desperate 
concentration  of  strength  of  which  women  are 
capable  in  emergencies,  she  lifted  him  and 
dragged  him  out  into  the  corridor.  Her  brain 
reeled  as  she  laid  him  down,  and  crawled  back 
on  her  knees  to  the  room  to  shut  out  the  poisoned 
air  from  pursuing  them  into  the  passage.  After 
closing  the  door,  she  waited,  without  daring  to 
look  at  him  the  while,  for  strength  enough  to 
rise  and  get  to  the  window  over  the  stairs.  When 
the  window  was  opened,  when  the  keen  air  of 
the  early  winter  morning  blew  steadily  in,  she 
ventured  back  to  him  and  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  for  the  first  time  closely  at  his  face. 

Was  it  death  that  spread  the  livid  pallor  over 
his  forehead  and  his  cheeks,  and  the  dull  leaden 
hue  on  his  eyelids  and  his  lips? 

She  loosened  his  cravat  and  opened  his  waist- 
coat, and  bared  his  throat  and  breast  to  the  air. 
With'  her  hand  on  his  heart,  with  her  bosom  sup- 
porting his  head,  so  that  he  fronted  the  window, 
she  waited  the  event.  A  time  passed:  a  time 
short  enough  to  be  reckoned  by  minutes  on  the 
clock ;  and  yet  long  enough  to  take  her  memory 
back  over  all  her  married  life  with  him — long 
enough  to  mature  the  resolution  that  now  rose  in 
her  mind  as  the  one  result  that  could  come  of 
the  retrospect.  As  her  eyes  rested  on  him,  a 
strange  composure  settled  slowly  on  her  face. 
She  bore  the  look  of  a  woman  who  was  equally 
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resigned  to  welcome  the  chance  of  his  recovery, 
or  to  accept  the  certainty  of  his  death. 

Not  ar  cry  or  a  tear  had  escaped  her  yet.  Not 
a  cry  or  a  tear  escaped  her  when  the  interval 
had  passed,  and  she  felt  the  first  faint  fluttering 
of -his  heart,  and  heard  the  first  faint  catching  of 
the  breath  of  his  lips.  She  silently  bent  over 
him  and  kissed  his  forehead.  When  she  looked 
up  again,  the  hard  despair  had  melted  from  her 
face.  There  was  something  softly  radiant  in 
her  eyes,  which  lit  her  whole  countenance  as 
with  an  inner  light,  and  made  her  womanly  and 
lovely  once  more. 

She  laid  him  down,  and,  taking  off  her  shawl, 
made  a  pillow  of  it  to  support  his  head.  "It 
might  have  been  hard,  love,"  she  said,  as  she 
felt  the  faint  pulsation  strengthening  at  his 
heart.  "You  have  made  it  easy  now." 

She  rose,  and,  turning  from  him,  noticed  the 
Purple  Flask  in  the  place  where  she  had  left  it 
since  the  fourth  Pouring.  "Ah,"  she  thought, 
quietly,  ' '  I  had  forgotten  my  best  friend — I  had 
forgotten  that  there  is  more  to  pour  in  yet." 

With  a  steady  hand,  with  a  calm,  attentive 
face,  she  fed  the  funnel  for  the  fifth  time.  * '  Five 
minutes  more,"  she  said,  when  she  had  put  the 
Flask  back,  after  a  look  at  the  clock. 

She  fell  into  thought— thought  that  only  deep- 
ened the  grave  and  gentle  composure  of  her  face. 
* 'Shall  I  write  him  a  farewell  word?"  she  asked 
herself.  "Shall  I  tell  him  the  truth  before  I 
leave  him  forever?" 

Her  little  gold  pencil-case  hung  with  the  other 
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toys  at  ner  watch-chain.  After  looking  about 
her  for  a  moment,  she  knelt  over  her  husband 
and  put  her  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat. 

His  pocket-book  was  there.  Some  papers  fell 
from  it  as  she  unfastened  the  clasp.  One  of 
them  was  the  letter  which  had  come  to  him  from 
Mr.  Brock's  death-bed.  She  turned  over  the  two 
sheets  of  note-paper  on  which  the  rector  had  writ- 
ten the  words  that  had  now  come  true,  and  found 
the  last  page  of  the  last  sheet  a  blank.  On  that 
page  she  wrote  her  fareweR  words,  kneeling  at 
her  husband's  side. 

"I  am  worse  than  the  worst  you  can  think  of 
me.  You  have  saved  Armadale  by  changing 
rooms  with  him  to-night ;  and  you  have  saved 
him  from  Me.  You  can  guess  now  whose  widow 
I  should  have  claimed  to  be,  if  you  had  not  pre- 
served his  life ;  and  you  will  know  what  a  wretch 
you  married  when  you  married  the  woman  who 
writes  these  lines.  Still,  I  had  some  innocent 
moments,  and  then  I  loved  you  dearly.  Forget 
me,  my  darling,  in  the  love  of  a  better  woman 
than  I  am.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  that  bet- 
ter woman  myself,  if  I  had  not  lived  a  miserable 
life  before  you  met  with  me.  It  matters  little 
now.  The  one  atonement  I  can  make  for  all 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you  is  the  atonement  of 
my  death.  It  is  not  hard  for  me  to  die,  now  I 
know  you  will  live.  Even  my  wickedness  has 
one  merit — it  has  not  prospered.  I  have  never 
been  a  happy  woman." 
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She  folded  the  letter  again,  and  put  it  into 
his  hand,  to  attract  his  attention  in  that  way 
when  he  came  to  himself.  As  she  gently  closed 
his  fingers  on  the  paper  and  looked  up,  the  last 
minute  of  the  last  interval  faced  her,  recorded  on 
the  clock. 

She  bent  over  him,  and  gave  him  her  farewell 
kiss. 

4  *  Live,  my  angel,  live!"  she  murmured,  ten- 
derly, with  her  lips  just  touching  his.  "All 
your  life  is  before  you — a  happy  life,  and  an 
honored  life,  if  you  are  freed  from  me!" 

With  a  last,  lingering  tenderness,  she  parted 
the  hair  back  from  his  forehead.  " It  is  no  merit 
to  have  loved  you,"  she  said.  "You  are  one  of 
the  men  whom  women  all  like. "  She  sighed  and 
left  him.  It  was  her  last  weakness.  She  bent 
her  head  affirmatively  to  the  clock,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  living  creature  speaking  to  her;  and  fed 
the  funnel  for  the  last  time,  to  the  last  drop  left 
in  the  Flask. 

The  waning  moon  shone  in  faintly  at  the  win- 
dow. With  her  hand  on  the  door  of  the  room, 
she  turned  and  looked  at  the  light  that  was 
slowly  fading  out  of  the  murky  sky. 

"Oh,  God,  forgive  me!"  she  said.  "Oh, 
Christ,  bear  witness  that  I  have  suffered!" 

One  moment  more  she  lingered  on  the  thresh- 
hold ;  lingered  for  her  last  look  in  this  world— 
and  turned  that  look  on  him. 

"Good-by!"  she  said,  softly. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  closed  on 
her.  There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 
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Then  a  sound  came  dull  and  sudden,  like  the 
sound  of  a  fall. 

Then  there  was  silence  again. 
******* 

The  hands  of  the  clock,  following  their  steady 
course,  reckoned  the  minutes  of  the  morning  as 
one  by  one  they  lapsed  away.  It  was  the  tenth 
minute  since  the  door  of  the  room  had  opened 
and  closed,  before  Midwinter  stirred  on  his  pil- 
low, and,  struggling  to  raise  himself,  felt  the 
letter  in  his  hand. 

At  the  same  moment  a  key  was  turned  in  the 
staircase  door.     And  the  doctor,  looking  expect 
antly  toward  the  fatal   room,  saw  the  PurpL 
Flask  on   the   window  -  sill,  and  the  prostrat 
man  trying  to  raise  himself  from  the  floor. 
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EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NEWS   FROM   NORFOLK. 

From  Mr.  Pedgift,  Senior  (Thorpe  Ambrose), 
to  Mr.  Pedgift,  Junior  (Paris). 

"High  Street,  December  20th. 

"MY  DEAR  AUGUSTUS— Your  letter  reached 
me  yesterday.  You  seem  to  be  making  the  most 
of  your  youth  (as  you  call  it)  with  a  vengeance. 
Well !  enjoy  your  holiday.  I  made  the  most  of 
my  youth  when  I  was  your  age;  arid,  wonderful 
to  relate,  I  haven't  forgotten  it  yet! 

"You  ask  me  for  a  good  budget  of  news,  and 
especially  for  more  information  about  that  mys- 
terious business  at  the  Sanitarium. 

"Curiosity,  my  dear  boy,  is  a  quality  which 
(in  our  profession  especially)  sometimes  leads  to 
great  results.  I  doubt,  however,  if  you  will  find 
it  leading  to  much  on  this  occasion.  All  I  know 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Sanitarium,  I  know  from 
Mr.  Armadale :  and  he  is  entirely  in  the  dark  on 
more  than  one  point  of  importance.  1  have  al- 
ready told  you  how  they  were  entrapped  into  the 
house,  and  how  they  passed  the  night  there.  To 
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this  I  can  now  add  that  something  did  certainly 
happen  to  Mr.  Midwinter,  which  deprived  him 
of  consciousness;  and  that  the  doctor,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  car- 
ried things  with  a  high  hand,  and  insisted  on 
taking  his  own  course  in  his  own  Sanitarium. 
There  is  not  the  least  duubt  that  the  miserable 
woman  (however  she  might  have  come  by  her 
death)  was  found  dead — that  a  coroner's  inquest 
inquired  into  the  circumstances — that  the  evi- 
dence showed  her  to  have  entered  the  house  as 
a  patient  —  and  that  the  medical  investigation 
ended  in  discovering  that  she  had  died  of  apo- 
plexy. My  idea  is  that  Mr.  Midwinter  had  a 
motive  of  his  own  for  not  coming  forward  with 
the  evidence  that  he  might  have  given.  I  have 
also  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Armadale,  out  of 
regard  for  him,  followed  his  lead,  and  that  the 
verdict  at  the  inquest  (attaching  no  blame  to 
anybody)  proceeded,  like  many  other  verdicts  of 
the  same  kind,  from  an  entirely  superficial  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances. 

"The  key  to  the  whole  mystery  is  to  be  found, 
I  firmly  believe,  in  that  wretched  woman's  at- 
tempt to  personate  the  character  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's  widow  when  the  news  of  his  death  ap- 
peared in  the  papers.  But  what  first  set  her  on 
this,  and  by  what  inconceivable  process  of  de- 
ception she  can  have  induced  Mr.  Midwinter  to 
marry  her  (as  the  certificate  proves)  under  Mr. 
Armadale's  name,  is  more  than  Mr.  Armadale 
himself  knows.  The  point  was  not  touched  at 
the  inquest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  in- 
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quest  only  concerned  itself  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  death.  Mr.  Armadale,  at 
his  friend's  request,  saw  Miss  Blanchard,  and 
induced  her  to  silence  old  Darch  on  the  subject 
of  the  claim  that  had  been  made  relating  to  the 
widow's  income.  As  the  claim  had  never  been 
admitted,  even  our  stiff-necked  brother  practi- 
tioner consented  for  once  to  do  as  he  was  asked. 
The  doctor's  statement  that  his  patient  was  the 
widow  of  a  gentleman  named  Armadale  was  ac- 
cordingly left  unchallenged,  and  so  the  matter 
has  been  hushed  up.  She  is  buried  in  the  great 
cemetery,  near  the  place  where  she  died.  No- 
body but  Mr.  Midwinter  and  Mr.  Armadale  (who 
insisted  on  going  with  him)  followed  her  to  the 
grave;  and  nothing  has  been  'inscribed  on  the 
tombstone  but  the  initial  letter  of  her  Christian 
name  and  the  date  of  her  death.  So,  after  all 
the  harm  she  has  done,  she  rests  at  last;  and  so 
the  two  men  whom  she  has  injured  have  for- 
given her. 

"Is  there  more  to  say  on  this  subject  before  we 
leave  it?  On  referring  to  your  letter,  I  find  you 
have  raised  one  other  Doint.  which  may  be  worth 
a  moment's  notice. 

"You  ask  if  there  is  reason  .to  suppose  that  the 
doctor  comes  out  of  the  matter  with  hands  which 
are  roally  as  clean  as  they  look?  My  dear  Au- 
gustus, I  believe  the  doctor  to  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  more  of  this  mischief  than  we  shall 
ever  find  out;  and  to  have  profited  by  the  self- 
imposed  silence  of  Mr.  Midwinter  and  Mr.  Ar- 
madale, as  rogues  perpetually  profit  by  the  mis- 
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fortunes  and  necessities  of  honest  men.  It  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  he  connived  at  the  false 
statement  about  Miss  Milroy,  which  entrapped 
the  two  gentlemen  into  his  house;  and  that  one 
circumstance  (after  my  Old  Bailey  experience)  is 
enough  for  me.  As  to  evidence  against  him, 
there  is  not  a  jot;  and  as  to  Retribution  overtak- 
ing him,  I  can  only  say  I  heartily  hope  Retribu- 
tion may  prove,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  the  more 
cunning  customer  of  the  two.  There  is  not 
much  prospect  of  it  at  present.  The  doctor's 
friends  and  admirers  are,  I  understand,  about  to 
present  him  with  a  Testimonial,  'expressive  of 
their  sympathy  under  the  sad  occurrence  which 
has  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  opening  of  his  Sani- 
tarium, and  of  their  undiminished  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  ability  as  a  medical  man. '  We 
live,  Augustus,  in  an  age  eminently  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  all  roguery  which  is  careful 
enough  to  keep  up  appearances.  In  this  en- 
lightened nineteenth  century,  I  look  upon  the 
doctor  as  one  of  our  rising  men. 

"To  turn  now  to  pleasanter  subjects  than 
Sanitariums,  I  may  tell  you  that  Miss  Neelie  is 
as  good  as  well  again,  and  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  prettier  than  ever.  She  is  staying  in 
London  under  the  care  of  a  female  relative ;  and 
Mr.  Armadale  satisfies  her  of  the  fact  of  his  ex- 
istence (in  case  she  should  forget  it)  regularly 
every  day.  They  are  to  be  married  in  the  spring, 
unless  Mrs.  Milroy's  death  causes  the  ceremony 
to  be  postponed.  The  medical  men  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  poor  lady  is  sinking  at  last.  It  may 
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be  a  question  of  weeks  or  a  question  of  months, 
they  can  say  no  more.  She  is  greatly  altered — 
quiet  and  gentle,  and  anxiously  affectionate  with 
her  husband  and  her  child.  But  in  her  case  this 
happy  change  is,  it  seems,  a  sign  of  approaching 
dissolution,  from  the  medical  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  poor  old 
major  understand  this.  He  only  sees  that  she 
has  gone  back  to  the  likeness  of  her  better  self 
when  he  first  married  her;  and  he  sits  for  hours 
by  her  bedside  now,  and  tells  her  about  his  won- 
derful clock. 

"Mr.  Midwinter,  of  whom  you  will  next  ex- 
pect me  to  say  something,  is  improving  rapidly. 
After  causing  some  anxiety  at  first  to  the  medi- 
cal men  (who  declared  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  serious  nervous  shock,  produced  by  cir- 
cumstances about  which  their  patient's  obstinate 
silence  kept  them  quite  in  the  dark),  he  has  ral- 
lied, as  only  men  of  his  sensitive  temperament 
(to  quote  the  doctors  again)  can  rally.  He  and 
Mr.  Armadale  are  together  in  a  quiet  lodging. 
I  saw  him  last  week  when  I  was  in  London. 
His  face  showed  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  very 
sad  to  see  in  so  young  a  man.  But  he  spoke  of 
himself  and  his  future  with  a  courage  and  hope- 
fulness which  men  of  twice  his  years  (if  he  has 
suffered  as  I  suspect  him  to  have  suffered)  might 
have  envied.  If  I  know  anything  of  humanity, 
this  is  no  common  man ;  and  we  shall  hear  of 
him  yet  in  no  common  way. 

"You  will  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  in  Lon- 
don. I  went  up,  with  a  return  ticket  (from  Sat- 
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urday  to  Monday),  about  that  matter  in  dispute 
at  our  agent's.  We  had  a  tough  fight;  but, 
curiously  enough,  a  point  occurred  to  me  just  as 
I  got  up  to  go ;  and  I  went  back  to  my  chair, 
and  settled  the  question  in  no  time.  Of  course  I 
stayed  at  Our  Hotel  in  Covent  Garden.  William, 
the  waiter,  asked  after  you  with  the  affection  of 
a  father;  and  Matilda,  the  chamber-maid,  said 
you  almost  persuaded  her  that  last  time  to  have 
the  hollow  tooth  taken  out  of  her  lower  jaw.  I 
had  the  agent's  second  son  (the  young  chap  you 
nicknamed  Mustapha,  when  he  made  that  dread- 
ful mess  about  the  Turkish  Securities)  to  dine 
with  me  on  Sunday.  A  little  incident  happened 
in  the  evening  which  may  be  worth  recording, 
as  it  connected  itself  with  a  certain  old  lady  who 
was  not  *at  home'  when  you  and  Mr.  Armadale 
blundered  on  that  house  in  Pimlico  in  the  by- 
gone time. 

"Mustapha  was  like  all  the  rest  of  you  young 
men  of  the  present  day — he  got  restless  after 
dinner.  'Let's  go  to  a  public  amusement,  Mr. 
Pedgift,' says  he.  'Public  amusement?  Why, 
it's  Sunday  evening!'  says  I.  'All  right,  sir,' 
says  Mustapha.  'They  stop  acting  on  the  stage, 
I  grant  you,  on  Sunday  evening — but  they  don't 
stop  acting  in  the  pulpit.  Come  and  see  the  last 
new  Sunday  performer  of  our  time.'  As  he 
wouldn't  have  any  more  wine,  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it  but  to  go. 

"We  went  to  a  street  at  the  West  End,  and 
found  it  blocked  up  with  carriages.  If  it  hadn't 
been  Sunday  night,  I  should  have  thought  we 
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were  going  to  the  opera.  'What  did  I  tell  you?' 
says  Mustapha,  taking  me  up  to  an  open  door 
with  a  gas  star  outside  and  a  bill  of  the  per- 
formance. I  had  just  time  to  notice  that  I  was 
going  to  one  of  a  series  of  '  Sunday  Evening  Dis- 
courses on  the  Pomps  and  Vanities  of  the  World, 
by  A  Sinner  Who  Has  Served  Them/  when 
Mustapha  jogged  my  elbow,  and  whispered, 
'  Half  a  crown  is  the  fashionable  tip. '  I  found 
myself  between  two  demure  and  silent  gentle- 
men, with  plates  in  their  hands,  uncommonly 
well  filled  already  with  the  fashionable  tip. 
Mustapha  patronized  one  plate,  and  I  the  other. 
We  passed  through  two  doors  into  a  long  room, 
crammed  with  people.  And  there,  on  a  plat-* 
form  at  the  further  end,  holding  forth  to  the 
audience,  was — not  a  man,  as  I  had  expected — 
but  a  Woman,  and  that  woman,  MOTHER  OLD- 
ERSHAW  !  You  never  listened  to  anything  more 
eloquent  in  your  life.  As  long  as  I  heard  her 
she  was  never  once  at  a  loss  for  a  word  any- 
where. I  shall  think  less  of  oratory  as  a  human 
accomplishment,  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  after 
that  Sunday  evening.  As  for  the  matter  of  the 
sermon,  I  may  describe  it  as  a  narrative  of  Mrs. 
Oldershaw's  experience  among  dilapidated  wo- 
men, profusely  illustrated  in  the  pious  and  peni- 
tential style.  You  will  ask  what  sort  of  audi- 
ence it  was.  Principally  women,  Augustus— 
and,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  all  the  old  harridans 
of  the  world  of  fashion  whom  Mother  Oldershaw 
had  enameled  in  her  time,  sitting  boldly  in  the 
front  places,  with  their  cheeks  ruddled  with 
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paint,  in  a  state  of  devout  enjoyment  wonderful 
to  see !  I  left  Mustapha  to  hear  the  end  of  it. 
And  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  went  out,  of  what 
Shakespeare  says  somewhere,  'Lord,  what  fools 
we  mortals  be!' 

"Have  I  anything  more  to  tell  you  before  I 
leave  off?  Only  one  thing  that  I  can  remember. 

"That  wretched  old  Bash  wood  has  confirmed 
the  fears  I  told  you  I  had  about  him  when  he 
was  brought  back  here  from  London.  There  is 
110  kind  of  doubt  that  he  has  really  lost  all  the 
little  reason  he  ever  had.  He  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  perfectly  happy.  And  he  would  do 
very  well  if  we  could  only  prevent  him  from 
going  out  in  his  last  new  suit  of  clothes,  smirk- 
ing and  smiling  and  inviting  everybody  to  his 
approaching  marriage  with  the  handsomest  wo- 
man in  England.  It  ends  of  course  in  the  boys 
pelting  him,  and  in  his  coming  here  crying  to 
me,  covered  with  mud.  The  moment  his  clothes 
are  cleaned  again  he  falls  back  into  his  favorite 
delusion,  and  struts  about  before  the  church 
gates,  in  the  character  of  a  bridegroom,  waiting 
for  Miss  Gwilt.  We  must  get  the  poor  wretch 
taken  care  of  somewhere  for  the  rest  of  the  little 
time  he  has  to  live.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  a  man  at  his  age  falling  in  love? 
And  who  would  ever  have  believed  that  the  mis- 
chief that  woman's  beauty  has  done  could  have 
reached  as  far  in  the  downward  direction  as  our 
superannuated  old  clerk? 

"Good-by,  for  the  present,  my  dear  boy.  If 
you  see  a  particularly  handsome  snuff-box  in 
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Paris,  remember  —  though  your  father  scorns 
Testimonials  —  he  doesn't  object  to  receive  a 
present  from  his  son. 

"Yours  affectionately,  A.  PEDGIFT,  Sen. 

"POSTSCRIPT.— I  think  it  likely  that  the  ac- 
count you  mention  in  the  French  papers,  of  a 
fatal  quarrel  among  some  foreign  sailors  in  one 
of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  of  the  death  of  their 
captain,  among  others,  may  really  have  been  a 
quarrel  among  the  scoundrels  who  robbed  Mr. 
Armadale  and  scuttled  his  yacht.  Those  fel- 
lows, luckily  for  society,  can't  always  keep  up 
appearances;  and,  in  their  case,  Rogues  and 
Retribution  do  occasionally  come  into  collision 
with  each  other." 


CHAPTER   II. 

MIDWINTER. 

THE  spring  had  advanced  to  the  end  of  April. 
It  was  the  eve  of  Allan's  wedding-day.  Mid- 
winter and  he  had  sat  talking  together  at  the 
great  house  till  far  into  the  night — till  so  far  that 
it  had  struck  twelve  long  since,  and  the  wedding- 
day  was  already  some  hours  old. 

For  the  most  part  the  conversation  had  turned 
on  the  bridegroom's  plans  and  projects.  It  was 
not  till  the  two  friends  rose  to  go  to  rest  that 
Allan  insisted  on  making  Midwinter  speak  of 
himself. 
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4 '  We  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
of  my  future,"  he  began,  in  his  bluntly  straight- 
forward way.  "Let's  say  something  now,  Mid- 
winter, about  yours.  You  have  promised  me,  I 
know,  that,  if  you  take  to  literature,  it  shan't 
part  us,  and  that,  if  you  go  on  a  sea-voyage, 
you  will  remember,  when  you  come  back,  that 
my  house  is  your  home.  But  this  is  the  last 
chance  we  have  of  being  together  in  our  old 
way;  and  I  own  I  should  like  to  know — "  His 
voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  moistened  a  little. 
He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  and  helped  him,  as 
he  had  often  helped  him  to  the  words  that  he 
wanted  in  the  by-gone  time. 

"You  would  like  to  know,  Allan,"  he  said, 
"that  I  shall  not  bring  an  aching  heart  with  me 
to  your  wedding-day?  If  you  will  let  me  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  past,  I  think  I  can 
satisfy  you. ' ' 

They  took  their  chairs  again.  Allan  saw  that 
Midwinter  was  moved.  "Why  distress  your- 
self?" he  asked,  kindly — "why  go  back  to  the 
past?" 

"For  two  reasons,  Allan.  I  ought  to  have 
thanked  you  long  since  for  the  silence  you  have 
observed,  for  my  sake,  on  a  matter  that  must 
have  seemed  very  strange  to  you.  You  know 
what  the  name  is  which  appears  on  the  register 
of  my  marriage,  and  yet  you  have  forborne  to 
speak  of  it,  from  the  fear  of  distressing  me.  Be- 
fore you  enter  on  your  new  life,  let  us  come  to  a 
first  and  last  understanding  about  this.  I  ask 
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you — as  one  more  kindness  to  me — to  accept  my 
assurance  (strange  as  the  thing  may  seem  to  you) 
that  I  am  blameless  in  this  matter ;  and  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  that  the  reasons  I  have  for  leav- 
ing it  unexplained  are  reasons  which,  if  Mr. 
Brock  was  living,  Mr.  Brock  himself  would  ap- 
prove." In  those  words  he. kept  the  secret  of 
the  two  names;  and  left  the  memory  of  Allan's 
mother,  what  he  had  found  it,  a  sacred  memory 
in  the  heart  of  her  son. 

* l  One  word  more, ' '  he  went  on — *  *  a  word  which 
will  take  us,  this  time,  from  past  to  future.  It 
has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  out  of  Evil 
may  come  Good.  Out  of  the  horror  and  the 
misery  of  that  night  you  know  of  has  come  the 
silencing  of  a  doubt  which  once  made  my  life 
miserable  with  groundless  anxiety  about  you  and 
about  myself.  No  clouds  raised  by  my  supersti- 
tion will  ever  come  between  us  again.  I  can't 
honestly  tell  you  that  I  am  more  willing  now  than 
I  was  when  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  take 
what  is  called  the  rational  view  of  your  Dream. 
Though  I  know  what  extraordinary  coincidences 
are  perpetually  happening  in  the  experience  of 
all  of  us,  still  I  cannot  accept  coincidences  as  ex- 
plaining the  fulfillment  of  the  Visions  which  our 
own  eyes  have  seen.  All  I  can  sincerely  say  for 
myself  is,  what  I  think  it  will  satisfy  you  to 
know,  that  I  have  learned  to  view  the  purpose  of 
the  Dream  with  a  new  mind.  I  once  believed 
that  it  was  sent  to  rouse  your  distrust  of  the 
friendless  man  whom  you  had  taken  as  a  brother 
to  your  heart.  I  now  know  that  it  came  to  you 
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as  a  timely  warning  to  take  him  closer  still.  Does 
this  help  to  satisfy  you  that  I,  too,  am  standing 
hopefully  on  the  brink  of  a  new  life,  and  that 
while  we  live,  brother,  your  love  and  mine  will 
never  be  divided  again?" 

They  shook  hands  in  silence.  Allan  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself.  He  answered  in  the 
few  words  of  kindly  assurance  which  were 
the  best  words  that  he  could  address  to  his 
friend. 

"I  have  heard  all  I  ever  want  to  hear  about 
the  past,"  he  said;  "and  I  know  what  I  most 
wanted  to  know  about  the  future.  Everybody 
says,  Midwinter,  you  have  a  career  before  you, 
and  I  believe  that  everybody  is  right.  Who 
knows  what  great  things  may  happen  before 
you  and  I  are  many  years  older?" 

"Who  need  know?"  said  Midwinter,  calmly. 
"Happen  what  may,  God  is  all-merciful,  God  is 
all-wise.  In  those  words  your  dear  old  friend 
once  wrote  to  me.  In  that  faith  I  can  look  back 
without  murmuring  at  the  years  that  are  past, 
and  can  look  on  without  doubting  to  the  years 
that  are  to  come." 

He  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window.  While 
they  had  been  speaking  together  the  darkness 
had  passed.  The  first  light  of  the  new  day  met 
him  as  he  looked  out,  and  rested  tenderly  on  his 
face. 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTE. — My  readers  will  perceive  that  I  have 
purposely  left  them,  with  reference  to  the  Dream 
in  this  story,  in  the  position  which  they  would 
occupy  in  the  case  of  a  dream  in  real  life :  they 
are  free  to  interpret  it  by  the  natural  or  the  super- 
natural theory,  as  the  bent  of  their  own  minds 
may  incline  them.  Persons  disposed  to  take  the 
rational  view  may,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  interested  in  hearing  of  a  coincidence  relating 
to  the  present  story,  which  actually  happened, 
and  which  in  the  matter  of  "extravagant  improb- 
ability" sets  anything  of  the  same  kind  that  a 
novelist  could  imagine  at  flat  defiance. 

In  November,  1865,  that  is  to  say,  when  thir- 
teen monthly  parts  of  "  Armadale"  had  been  pub- 
lished, and,  I  may  add,  when  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  story, 
as  it  now  appears,  was  first  sketched  in  my  note- 
book—  a  vessel  lay  in  the  Huskisson  Dock  at 
Liverpool  which  was  looked  after  by  one  man, 
who  slept  on  board,  in  the  capacity  of  ship- 
keeper.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  week  this  man 
was  found  dead  in  the  deck-house.  On  the  next 
day  a  second  man,  who  had  taken  his  place,  was 
carried  dying  to  the  Northern  Hospital.  On  the 
third  day  a  third  ship-keeper  was  appointed,  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  deck-house  which  had  al- 
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ready  proved  fatal  to  the  other  two.  The  name 
of  that  ship  was  "The  Armadale."  And  the 
proceedings  at  the  Inquest  proved  that  the  three 
men  had  been  all  suffocated  by  sleeping  in  poi- 
soned air! 

I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  reporters  at  Liverpool,  who  sent  me 
their  statement  of  the  facts.  The  case  found  its 
way  into  most  of  the  newspapers.  It  was  no- 
ticed— to  give  two  instances  in  which  I  can  cite 
the  dates— in  the  Times  of  November  30th,  1865, 
and  was  more  fully  described  in  the  Daily  News 
of  November  28th,  in  the  same  year. 

Before  taking  leave  of  "Armadale,"  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  readers  who  may  be  curious  on  such  points, 
that  the  "Norfolk  Broads"  are  here  described 
after  personal  investigation  of  them.  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
struct myself  on  matters  of  fact.  Wherever  the 
story  touches  on  questions  connected  with  Law, 
Medicine,  or  Chemistry,  it  has  been  submitted 
before  publication  to  the  experience  of  profes- 
sional men.  The  kindness  of  a  friend  supplied 
me  with  a  plan  of  the  doctor's  apparatus,  and  I 
saw  the  chemical  ingredients  at  work  before  I 
ventured  on  describing  the  action  of  them  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  this  book. 
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